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FAIR TO SEE.—PART ITI. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


-Tne programnie of the Cairnarvoch 
party for the 13th of August had 
been to shoot over some ground 
lying near home, not to start till 
after the family breakfast, and to 
make a short and easy day of it. 
The plan was, however, upset, as 
so many plans of the sort are, in 
the Highlands, by the weather, 
The sun had gone down upon the 
12th in a blaze of glory, and Ben 
Scarrig, where his last rays lingered, 
had signalled from cloudless glit- 
tering peaks all manner of golden 
promises for the morrow ; but a sud- 
den change had set in after mid- 
night, and a mournful tableau it 
was which met the" eyes of the 
sportsmen when the inexorable 
réveillé of Hamish M‘Erracher 
roused them from their slumbers. 
The mountains were swathed in 
horrible wet-blankets of cloud. On 
the lower hills the pine-trees loomed 
through stagnant mists with a de- 
jected, bluedevilly aspect. The 
linn and the swollen river moaned 
wearily, wearily; but, save for 
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their monotonous lamentation, a 
dumb and dreary stillness held the 
air. .The rain fell perpendicularly, 
and in buckets; for there was.not 
a breath of wind, and the motion- 
less clouds wore in their stolid im- 
mobility the look of that most in- 
veterate ciass of kill-joys who, have 
“a duty to perform.” 

Even the terriers, who usually 
hailed the piper’s first note with a 
storm of rival howling, this morn- 
ing, with their quaint impression- 
ableness to the weather, only half 
rose in the various nooks where 
they bestowed themselves, and with 
one querulous half-yelp, half-yawn, 
subsided again, and left Hamish un- 
ag pe of the situation. 

was, of course, agreed on, all 
bends that shongne was out of the 
question; and the party separated 
after breakfast to do battle with the 
“enemy” according to their several 


inclinations. Bertrand and Pi 
betook themselves to their private 
sanctum, where, what with. writing 
letters, loading cartri i 
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over the newspapers, abusing the 
weather, and smoking tobacco, they 
managed to pass the forenoon well 
enough. 

M‘Killop disappeared with Tainsh 
into the business-room to discuss 
the pros and cons of a certain in- 
vestment in land meditated by the 
former: Mrs. M‘Killop went about 
her household cares; and Morna, 
finding that Mr. Duncanson was cut 
adrift, and disposed to inflict him- 
self upon her for the forenoon, made 
an early retreat to her sanctum, 
leaving the young laird to his own 
sweet thoughts, and the distraction 
of a match between his right hand 
and his left in the billiard-room. 

By these dispositions, when Mrs. 
M‘Killop returned to the drawing- 
room she found it empty; and 
when, some half an hour later, Mr. 
Tainsh repaired thither from his 
conference in the business-room, he 
found that lady by herself; and Mr. 
Tainsh was glad of this, for a téte-a- 


téte with his hostess was exactly 
what the factor coveted at the time. 
Rather a desperate expedient for 
killing a wet day, it may appear at 


first sight, but Mr. Tainsh had 
something much more serious in 
view. We know that the public 
credited him with matrimonial in- 
tentions, and the imputation was 
correct ; and it was because it was 
correct, not merely. in a vague, 
abstract way. (beyond which the 
public. did not go), but definitely 
and concretely so, that he was 
thus willing to face Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop in her den, prepared even to 
endure a general waht and “march 

t” of her shadowy ancestors, 
Frome the days when Kenneth, son 
of Alpin, ruled the land. The 
truth of the matter is, that the fac- 
tor’s matrimonial aspirations were 
closely connected with a young lady 
who has not as yet made her ap- 


roi tg personally on our stage, 
ut who, from certain stray allusions 
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to her on the part of her step-mother 
and step-sister, may be expected to 
be found dangerous to the male sex 
when she does make her entrée. It 
is quite certain that Mr. Tainsh had 
found her so. Miss Eila M‘Killop 
had produced a very powerful im- 
pression upon him, even at first 
sight: he had nursed the impres- 
sion, and subsequent meetings had 
confirmed it: eventually he had set 
himself in a business-like way to 
consider the pros and cons of the 
matter; and seeing no prudential 
reasons why he should not indulge 
his fancy, he had ‘“‘concluded” to 
fall in love with her, and had done 
so accordingly. That he had re- 
ceived encouragement from the lady, 
it is not for us to say ; but it is very 
possible that he had. He was by no 
means ill-favoured or disagreeable in 
his way: he was reputed rich: the 
lady had really no substantial reasons 
for affecting social superiority ; and 
why not Tainsh as well as another? 
Besides, encouragement by no means 
implies ulterior consent, as many 
dear but haggard readers must be 
too well aware. The _ neighbour- 
hood of Cairnarvoch was thinly 
peopled ; visitors to the castle were 
few and far between: and if a young 
lady in such a situation is not to 
keep her hand in when chance occa- 
sions offer, what, pray, is to become 
of her skill of fence when the foil 
is exchanged for the small sword, 
and she wishes to use the latter to 
the best advantage in real earnest? 
So it is very probable that Mr. 
Tainsh had something to go upon; 


-but if it were so, being a prudent 


man, he was anxious to know a 
little more about the ground he 
occupied before he took action: he 
was also desirous of securing an 
ally; and there were one or two 
little matters of finance which, as a 
man of business, he thought might 
stand some elucidation. And hence 
his hardihood in plunging into a 
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téte-d-téte with Mrs. M’Killop. That 
lady (who had no suspicion of the 
factor’s views—for Tainsh was a sly 
dog) was always friendly and cor- 
dial to him. er manner, indeed, 
was intended to mark that a social 
Gulf did yawn between them, albeit 
masked, as much as was possible, 
by her gracious artifices of con- 
descension ; but Tainsh was happily 
as unconscious of the Gulf as of her 
benevolent efforts to ignore it ; and 
hence they met on very easy and 
leasant terms. 

“Well, Mr. Tainsh,” she sajd, as 
he entered, “and what are you 
going to make of yourself all this 
ongnweeong day ?” 

“There is a certain cure for 
ennwy in your company, Mrs. 
M’Killop, and here I come to avail 
myself of it,’”’ replied the serpentine 
factor. , 

“A very gallant speech, Mr. 
Tainsh ; but you shouldn’t throw 
away such pretty things upon an 
old woman.” 

“Tf you begin to call yourself 
old, Mrs. M’Killop, it will be time 
for me to give up making pretty 
speeches.” 

“ As if we were contemporaries !” 

“Much about a muchness, I 
should say.” 

“Oh you flatterer! 
be forty ?” 

“No, I'm not quite forty; you 
have only the advantage’ of me by 
a year or two, though, if you are.” 

“Jf Tam! Asif you thought I 
was no more than that.” 

“T can only go by your looks, 
you know, Mrs. M’Killop ; and if 
they won’t help you to be more 
venerable, it is not my fault.” 

“Bless the man! I might be a 
grandmother.” 

“A mere matter of climate. If 
you come to that, I might be a 
grandfather.” 

“Well, all my family are said to 
wear well. At eighty-nine my 


You can’t 
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grandmother—Mrs. M’Kechnie of 
pi bet oar oa a cheek like an ° 
apple.” 


“I can well believe it,” said 
Tainsh, groaning in the spirit. 

“She had the M’Ouaig com- 
plexion, of course.” 

“Yes, that would account for it 
in a nary said Tainsh, endea- 
vouring, intelligent assent, to 
stem the tide of soe vellinoticen. 

“Oh! you’ve heard of it, then ?”’ 

“‘ Heard of it, my dear madam ?” 
and the factor seemed all astonish- 
ment that it should enter into the 
heart of woman to imagine ignorance 
on that point. “ Heard of it!” he 
repeated. ‘‘Yes, and I have seen 
it, too, which is still better,” fasten- 
ing his eyes meaningly on his 
hostess’s cheeks, which suggested 
something terribly tough and under- 
done. 

“Ah! Mr. Tainsh, ’'m not what 
I was; if ° tr had seen me when 
poor dear nt first met me, you 
might have spoken.” 

“Tm certain I would,” cried Mr. 
Tainsh, plunging recklessly across 
the social Gulf, and interpreting her 
words as a matrimonial idiom of the 

rovinces. 

“JT think not, in your, sense, 
Mr. Tainsh,” said the lady, with 
dignity. “TI don’t think you would ; 
I was very particular.” 

“Yes, yes, ma’am, justly so; but 
you see, men will be reckless ; they 
won't calculate consequences ; they 
rush upon—upon—eh ?—you know.” 

“There were many such, Mr. 


. Tainsh, eligible and ineligible.” 


“You 
tha ” 

“Tt’s not fair to mention names,” 
sighed the lady. 

“Perhaps not,” Tainsh assented, 
hopefully. 

“Yet there can be ‘no harm in 
saying that Sir Ronald M’Tammy 
was one of them. He died, you 
know.” 


on’t need to tell me 
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“A broken heart, ma'am ?’ 

“J—I—have my _ suspicions. 
They said it was climate and—and 
bra—, well, well, I have my own 
sad thoughts at times.” © 

“No moral blame could attach 
to you, ma’am,” said Tainsh. 

“Well, Mr. Tainsh, if I was 
guilty, it was unintentionally so. 
I could blame myself more in the 
case of Lord ——; but he is alive. 
I will change the subject, Mr. 
Tainsh, if you please.” 

“ Amen,” thought the factor, 
most devoutly. 

“ And, Mr. Tainsh, with all this 
nonsense you talk about beauty and 
love-making, and so forth, are you 
never going to get married yourself? 
I'm sure you have a good large 
number to pick from, and many 
things in your favour.” 

Mr. Tainsh brightened up. “ You’re 
very kind,” he said, “perhaps you 
can suggest some one ?” 

“Well, there’s Miss Trotter, the 
town-clerk’s daughter.” 

“Oh no! she’s not in my style.” 

“Then, there’s Miss Gregorson, 
at the Knowe.” 

**T couldn’t think of her.” 

“She has £8000.” 

‘‘Money is not an ob——, at 
least n@t my primary object.” 

“Then why not Bessie M’ Alister ?” 

“‘ She would never do.” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Tainsh, 
you're mighty particular! And her 
mother was my own father’s second 
cousin,” 

*“Oh ! I know the connection 
would be most desirable, most un- 
exceptionable, but connection and 
bl are not my—ahem !—my 
main object.” 

‘Good heavens, man! what would 
you have? You won't be satisfied 
with money, and you turn up your 
nose at good blood.” 

“No, no, Mrs.. M‘Killop, not so, 
but I am a little ambitious ; I want 
beauty and grace, Mrs. M‘Killop, and 
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refinement ; and I'm sure you can’t 
blame me for that. Can you think 
of no one with these qualifications, 
who wouldn’t turn up her nose at a 
plain, honest fellow?’ and he put 
on a most meaning and insinuating 
expression. ; 

‘“‘T can’t blame you, I’m sure, Mr, 
Tainsh, but these qualities are not 
so common in the country-side.” 

‘*T am sure you have not to look 
very far from home to find them.” 

“T yow I can’t think where I’m 
to look.” 

“Suppose you don’t look abroad 
at all, ma’am, but think of some one 
who—who—some one, I may indeed 
say, who—that is—upon the whole 
—who very certainly does—hypo- 
thetically of course,” (Mr. Tainsh had 
apparently lost his idea, and was 
groping about for it all over the 
English language), “ still in all 
essentials identically—call you— 
call you by the most endearing of 
names.” The idea came at last man- 
fully through the ruck of words. 

“Mr. Tainsh! Sir! you forget, 
yourself,” said Mrs. M‘Killop, rising 
like an insulted archduchess. “ You 
forget, sir, certain things—certain 
points which you should not forget, 
Mr. Tainsh. I have very different 
views for my daughter—very dif- 
ferent indeed. She is not going to 


throw herself——” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. M‘Killop, 
you quite misunderstand me,” cried 
Tainsh.. The social Gulf yawned 
wide to his perceptions for the first 
time, but the factor, though respect- 
ing himself, was not the man to 
allow any sentiment of amour propre 
to interfere with an important object ; 
so, instantly suppressing his astonish- 
ment and any resentment he might 
feel, he accepted the idea of the Gulf, 
and turned it adroitly to -his own 
account. 

“You quite misunderstand me, 
my dear madam ; pray be seated, 
and listen to me.” 
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“You can scarcely have forgotten, 
Mr. Tainsh, the claims which my 
child has to a considerable alliance.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” cried the 
factor. 

“On her father’s side, you must 
be aware——” 

“f am perfectly aware of it—I 
assure you.” 

‘*While I need scarcely remind 
you that, though now depressed,— 
impoverished, — confiscated, — ex- 
tinct in the male line,—from not 
_ less than three families of immense 
antiquity on my side does the child 
derive some title to hold up her 
head and look high.” 

“T know it—I know it,” groaned 
Tainsh. 

“ Hector M‘Cuaig——” 

“He was one of nature’s nobles, 
Mrs. M‘Killop.” 

“T don’t like the phrase, Mr. 
Tainsh ; it has a Radical twang to 
my ears.” 

“T mean that a mere patent of 
nobility could have added no dis- 
tinction to him.” 

“Perhaps not—perhaps not; then 
Tork M‘Whannel ¥ 

“Oh dear!—oh dear!” thought 
Tainsh, seeing that the entire liturgy 
was impending; “this must be 
stopped at any price ;” then he went 
on aloud with great volubility— 

“Yes, ma’am, Tork M‘Whannel 
was certainly one of our most emi- 
nent men of his day, take him from 
no matter what point of view; and 
indeed I have to ask you for some 
memoranda about him, but not 
now, for I must hasten to explain 
that I had no thought of aspiring— 
of evening myself—to a match with 
your daughter.” 

“ Indeed, sir!” said the unreason- 
able female, half inclined to resent 





Tainsh’s deadness to her daughter's | 


charms. 


“No, ma’am, I fly lower. I 
aspire, I admit it, but I h not 
too unreasonably. I will ask you 
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to be my confidante ; I know I could 
not find a more judicious one. I 
feel certain you are my friend, and 
I could not have a kinder friend. 
It was to your step-daughter I al- 
luded.” 

“Miss M‘Killop, Mr. Tainsh !” 
At this juncture Mr. M‘Killop en- 
tered the room, and remained for 
five minutes or so, rummaging about 
for a book or a paper. The conver- 
sation of course dropped, but the 
diversion was in favour of Mr. 
Tainsh, for it gave, Mrs. M‘Killop 
time to reflect, to clear her mind of 
ancestral hazes, and to reflect upon 
the attitude she would do well, in 
her own interests, to adopt. Her 
first idea was that Mr’ Tainsh was 
by no means treating the gulf with 
proper consideration ; he was a good 
deal too free with his pontooning; 
he was aspiring to m: the daugh- 
ter of HER husband, and that seemed 
a little too strong, Mythical as 
was most of her pedigree, it was, be 
ity observed, or had become, all gos- 
pel to her; and, indeed, she went 
so very far back for her gentility 
that she was safe from any practical 
disillusionment—about as safe, for 
instance, as Odin and Thor from any 
risk of losing their status by a 
serious exposition of the untruth of 
the Scandinavian theogony. But 
the more practical side of her char- 
acter soon asserted itself in the mat- 
ter, and then Mr. Tainsh was remem- 
bered as a. man of substance, well 
to do, with an improving position, 
and every prospect of having the 
means to become one day landowner 
and laird himself; in any case, he 
was independent of subsidising. 
That was so far well; there would 
be none of the disagreeables of a 
pauperised connection; but, before 
and above all, there would bea per- 
manent rectification of the bound- 
aries between herself and her step- 
daughter. Her nal- relations ~ 
with that young lady had not been 
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satisfactory to her. In the  inter- 
necine war which naturally rages 
between two ladies so connected, 
the issue is generally in favour of 
the step-mother; it ought to be 
twenty to one on her, at least. 
Holding as she does the ‘key of the 
position, having the arsenals and 
munitions under her command, and 
fighting in the name of the acknow- 
ledged sovereign, the tactics of the 
+ sag acd can seldom achieve more 

n brilliant guerilla successes, and 
these only for a time. But, in this 
case, Mrs. M‘Killop was not satis- 
fied that her yictory had been in any 
sense complete. For one thing, the 
enemy would not fight, and, ayoiding 
battle, contrived practically to carry 
everything her own way by finesse ; 
and thus, while loudest in her pro- 
fessions of affectionate homage to 
the queen-regent, confounding the 
politics of that potentate, and mak- 
ing her ridiculous to herself and all 
her subjects. Not a little did Eila’s 


powers of fascination over the other 
sex embitter her step-mother against 
her. _ Having the match -making 
propensities of a frivolous and yulgar 


mind, and being, moreover, the 
mother of a marriageable daughter, 
t was intolerable to. her, with her 
very limited field of operations, that 
every little project and scheme she 
formed was invariably counteracted 
by “that minx Kila;”’ not a whit 
the less so that it was done in an 
apparently unconscious and effort- 
less way. The few men who came 
saw her, and she conquered; and 
poor Morna was nowhere, But still 
the conqueress remained satisfied 
with the moral results of her vic- 
tories, declining the only results 
which would have been a. boon to 
her step-mother. “ What would I 
not give to be rid of her?” had been 
for many & day the refrain of Mrs. 
M‘Killop’s daily thoughts on the 
subject ; and the conclusion which 
five minutes’ reflection now brought 
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her to was in harmony with it—in 
other words, that if Mr. Tainsh 
would be good enough to take Kila 
away he was very heartily wel- 
come to her, and also to any as- 
sistance which her step-dame could 
give him in the matter. When Mr. 
M‘Killop left the room, therefore, 
she recommenced the conversation, 
determined to conclude an alliance 
with the factor; but, at the same 
time, to indicate the necessity of his 
keeping to his own side of the Gulf, 
that alliance notwithstanding. 

“Tt was to my step-daughter, Mr. 
Tainsh, I am to understand, that 
you alluded in your—your very un- 
expected communication ?” 

“It was to Miss M‘Killop that I 
ventured to allude; and I am afraid 
I appear somewhat bold and aspir- 
ing.” 

“To a certain extent you do, Mr. 
Tainsh,” said the lady, torn between 
her desire to underrate Kila and to 
preserve her own dignity; “to a 
certain extent you unquestionably 
do.” 

“T feel that I am unworthy of 
her.” 

‘This was exactly what Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop did noé feel as to Kila personally ; 

so she was again ambiguous. “To 
a certain extent, no doubt, it would 
appear so to the world.” 

“‘ Her graces and accomplishments 
—even her youth—entitle her, i 
feel, to more ambitious views; 
but——” 

“There are other considerations, 
Mr. Tainsh, which you seem to miss, 
but which possibly the world would 
make more of than those you allude 
to. Of course, personally, there is 
nothing to be said against you, and 
a great deal in your favour ; but you 
must remember that, however re- 
spectable your social position may 


‘be, respectability in such,a case is 


alway supposed to be understood ; 
and some people have their ideas, 
Mr. Tainsh, as to—as to—I don’t 
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well know how to express myself— 
as to what may appear in this case 
some inequality.” 

Her language was sufficiently am- 
biguous, and Tainsh took advantage 
of it. ' 

“T freely admitted,” he replied, 
“that her many qualities entitled 
her to a more ambitious match.” 

How stupid he was! he would 
keep hammering away about Eila’s 
qualities instead of devoting himself 
to Mrs. M‘Killop’s, and to her soeial 
requirements. It was not to be 
stood any longer, however, and Mrs. 
M‘Killop discarded ambiguity at 
last. ‘Well, Mr, Tainsh, if you 
won't take a hint, I must suggest 
to you that you can hardly look 
upon yourself as socially the equal 
of my step-daughter.” 

“T protest——” Tainsh began; 
he was going to add that the in- 
equality was not perceptible to him, 
but paused on the very threshold of 
his mistake, and went on diplomati- 
cally. ‘I protest, ma’am, that, in 
these days, refined shades, or even 
strongly-marked shades, of differ- 
ence appear to be made little of; 
affluence, respectability, and an im- 
proving position bridge over such 
difficulties nowadays with great ease. 
We have only to look at the upper 
ten thousand ? 

“7 am not accustomed to look 
anywhere else, Mr. Tainsh.” 

“‘Of course not, ma’am, and your 
own experience must teach you how 
little is now made in such circles, in 
your circles, I should say, of social 
disparity, provided there are coun- 
terbalancing advantages.” 

“Tt is a sadly democratic age, 
Mr. Tainsh, and what you say is 
very true; but in other respects I 
am free to admit*that you are per- 
haps entitled to aspire to Kila.” 
She, had now placed Mr. Tainsh 
on his own side of the Gulf, and 
was, for the future, at his dis- 


posal 
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“Do yeu think I have any reason 
to hope?’ asked the factor. 

“Tt is impossible for me to say 
certainly that pu have any reason 
to hope; but, I can see no reason 
why you should not hope—and 
succeed, too—if you play your 
cards well.” 

“May I at least hope for your 
support ?” 

‘* Well, Mr. Tainsh, I have a re- 
gard for you, and whatI can do I 
will do, but I warn you that my 
influence is not great,” 

“Thank you, thank you, thank 
you. When does Miss Eila return ?” 

“Tn a few days.” 

“Unfortunately, my stay here 
must terminate to-morrow.” 

“You shall be asked back next 
week, ” 

“You’re most kind and consider- 
ate. I shall never be able sufficiently 
to thank you.” And they cordially 
clasped hands in ratification of the 
alliance. 

“T spoke,” continued Mr. Tainsh, 
when this important pact was con- 
cluded—“I spoke of money as not 
being my primary object.” 

‘Tt was unnecessary, Mr, Tainsh ; 
if all tales be true, it can be no object 
at all.” . 

‘“* Comparatively.” 

_‘* Why not say positively ?” 

“ Well, you see, Mrs. M‘Killop, I 
am a man of business.” 

‘“‘Coining money ;—you all do.” 

“Yes, but to coin money, money 
has to be risked; and in marrying, 
without any selfish motive, the ex- 
istence of a fortune of—of even 
modest dimensions, on the part of 
the lady, is always a comfort to a 
man of business.” 

“To most men I should say, Mr. 
Tainsh.” 

“Yes, but to an unselfish man of 
business there is an especial comfort 
in feeling that there is for his wife 
a provision free from all risks of 
speculation, and so forth.” — 
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“Settlements, I believe, Mr. 
Tainsh, secure all that, and a man 
who can’t make settlements does 
wrong to marry ; and as for specu- 
lation, ’'m sorry to find you are a 
speculator. It would be a great 
responsibility to countenance ‘the 

iage of one—in whom—ahem ! 
—interest is felt—with a specula- 

r.” 

“T don’t call myself a speculator, 
but there are risks in my business, 
and sudden large calls for money 
to assist clients, requiring a con- 
_ siderable free capital ; and if one had 
any sort of idea, any sort of approxi- 
mate idea of what—that is, of the 
kind of portion——” 

. “Do you remember what you 
saftd about counterbalancing advan- 
tages? it seems now that these are 
melting away ; so let me recommend 
you to wait till you can disengage 
a sufficient portion of capital for a 
settlement, before you turn your 
eyes in a certain direction.” 

“Then I am to understand that 
Miss M‘Killop’s portion——” 

“You can understand nothing 
about it from me, except this, that 
if you think you are entitled to be 
mercenary, J don’t; and I wouldn’t 
countenance your views on any such 
footing. Upon my word, sir, you 
do set yourself up!” And the lady 
bridled up and snorted a very well 
feigned snort of wrathful surprise. 
Tainsh was beaten; he was in the 
position of a cabman or other ma- 
rauder who, having originally ob- 
tained more than his due, is thereby 
emboldened to ask for yet mdre, and 
finds himself summarily snubbed and 
threatened with the police. So he 
changed his course, disavowed all 
mercenary motives, and yowed he 
would be the luckiest of men if he 
got Kila penniless; and the alliance 
was restored to its original footing. 

While these diplomatic relations 
were .being established in the draw- 
ing-room, and while the forenoon 


was being passed in a kind of the- 
oretical discontent by Pigott and 
Bertrand in their. own premises, 
Morna was finding it very dull work 
all by herself in her retreat. Twice 
had she essayed an invasion of the 
drawing-room, and twice had the 
mysterious pause, consequent on her 
entrance, warned her that its oc- 
cupants could dispense with her 
company. Twice had she entered 
the billiard-room, but only to find 
it occupied by Duncanson solus, 
and, with a hurried excuse, she had 
made off again; for indeed the ex- 
pression of that gentleman’s face was 
not inviting. In the first place, he 
was bored with the weather ; in the 
second, with his own society; in 
the third, he felt that he was being 
ostracised and neglected; in the 
fourth, he was full of wrath against 
Morna for not seizing the opportun- 
ity of having a téte-d-téte with him 
when “these interlopers” were out 
of the way; and if anything was 
wanting to fill up the measure of 
his discontent, it was well supplied 
by the recollection of yesterday’s 
deep discomfiture. When, there- 
fore, within a very short distance of 
luncheon, Morna again made her 
appearance in the billiard-room, with 
the intention of staying there, even 
téte-d-téte with Mr. Duncanson, till 
luncheon released her, she found 
that gentleman in a very thundery 
state of mind indeed—a state of mind 
which had decided him to beat a 
retreat from the place altogether. 
“Still alone?” said Morna, enter- 
ing the ‘room. 

“Still alone; and, for your sake, 
I'm very sorry for it.” 

“For my sake? Don’t you’ be- 
lieve in your own unassisted powers 
of amusing me, then, on this dreary 
day ae 

** You don’t seem'to, at all events, 
or perhaps I might ‘thave had a 
chance of trying.” 

“Oh! Ihave had so many things 
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to do; but I hope you have not 
been very dull, Mr. M‘Killop never 
can tear himself away from his 
letters and share-lists till after 
Juncheon. Mamma.and Mr. Tainsh 
are hatching some treason in the 
drawing-room ; but where are the 
others ?” 

“The others? oh, I don’t know 
anything about them. The only 
person I would have cared to see 
here was yourself, more particularly 
as I am going away.” 

“Going away! I thought you 
were going to stay the whole week. 
We hoped you were.”’ 

“Ts that true; did you hope?” 

“How very cross and rude you 
are! Why are you going away ? and 
may I ask why you are angry with 
me ?” 

“Well, I am—no I'm) not—I 
can’t be angry with you; but I 
can’t stand these fellows here— 
they’re not the form I’ve been used 
to, I can tell you; and—and my 
father wished me to come back to- 
morrow if possible, and, though he 
had a crotchet about not shooting 
this year till the 20th, this weather 
will alter his plan.” 

“And won’t you come back 
again?” said Morna with instinc- 
tive hospitality. 

“T think not.” 

“Then you are going to let Mr. 
Cameron beat you—as to the shoot- 
ing, I mean—without another trial ?” 
Not a very lucky remark. 

“Ah! 1 forgot that; we can 
settle that some other time: I am 
positively going to-morrow at any 
rate. I have written for my dog- 
cart.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Morna— 
even Morna the truthful; for all 
men and women must justify the 
hasty Psalmist once at least in a 
lifetime, it is to be supposed. 

“Are you really, now?’ said 
Duncanson; “well, if I thought 
——” “snarl!” went the pipes; 
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“boom !” went the gong; and the . 
six terriers, forgetting their depres- 
sion in the prospect of a meal, bow- 
wowed an energetic chorus; and the 
door opened, and Mr. M'‘Killop 
walked in, and walked them off to 
luncheon. At this meal it tran- 
spired that Duncanson was going 
away next day, also Tainsh: where- 
upon it was moved by Mrs. M‘Killop 
that they should both return to- 
wards the latter part of the follow- 
ing week, which being seconded by 
Mr. M‘Killop, and Morna haying 
said, under pressure of a full-faced 
stare from Mr. Duncanson, “ Pray 
do”—the motion was carried 
with a slight formal resistance 
on the part of the invited. Lun- 
cheon over, a ‘visit to the kennels 
and stable was agreed to by the 
gentlemen ; and four of them started, 
leaving Bertrand, who had gone to 
his room for a cigar-case, to follow. 
It was not, however, fated that 
he should follow; for as he came 
down-stairs the door of an ante- 
drawing-room where music took 
place had to be passed. It was wide 
open; exactly opposite. the door 
stood a piano; at that piano sat 
Morna ; on it she was playing; and, 
of course (her back being to the 
door), all unconscious of an audience, 
she lifted up her voice and sang. 
Bertrand softly entered. It was 
the “ Water-spirit’s Lament” she 
sang, 
Perhaps it may have been ‘that 
she believed herself to be alone, or 
it may have been the effect of the 
accompaniment—at, all events, the 
song seemed t0 be ‘given with even 
more power and pathos than when 
it enthralled Bertrand by the river- 
side. When it was finished she 
continued mechanically touching 
the chords of the symphony for a 
time, Bertrand remaining silent. At 
last she looked round, started on 
finding that she was not alone, and, 
blushing a delightful blush which 
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intensified the expression of her 
eyes, said,— 

“Mr. Cameron! you here? I 
thought” (surely this could not 
have been her second within an 
hour?) “you had gone to the ken- 
nels.” 

“T was going to the kennels, 
but the voice of the siren drew me 
hither instead, and if she will allow 
me, here will I remain.” 

The siren, who had so steadily 
avoided Mr. Duncanson, made no 
objection, and Bertrand did remain. 
It would be grossly unfair, however, 
to weary the reader with what was 
after all something like a drawing- 
room repetition of their téte-a-téte 
by the river. There was more 


music indeed, but there were long 
pauses between the songs, and plea- 
sant entr’actes both grave and gay, 
wherein considerable art in non- 
sense was displayed, and not a little 
nonsense about art; wherein mirth 
and earnest mingled with sprightly 


facility in the mutual self-revela- 
tions: of ‘two frank, fresh spirits 
charmed with the novelty of the 
process. Very dangerous sort of 
work all this, of course, but these two 
young people did not seem to feel 
the slightest alarm ; and so, while 
the rain plashed drearily without, 
and the invisible sun passed west- 
ward behind the surly clouds, there 
was a good deal of brightness and 
sunshine in the wmusic-room of 
Cairnarvoch at all events. Twice, 
at intervals of an hour or so, Morna 
had said, ‘Ought you not to go to 
the kennels now?” and twice had 
Bertrand replied, “ In five minutes.” 
The third time she made the re- 
mark, it was answered by the yell 
of the bagpi the thunder of the 
gong, and the inevitable dogs. 
“The kennels have come to me, it 
would seem,” laughed Bertrand; 
but Morna started up in amazement 
and confusion. 

“The dressing-gong!” she cried : 
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“T thought it was  only—~what 
a time we must have been here!” 
and thereupon hastened from the 
room with a heightened colour. She 
had clearly taken no note of time, . 
It transpired that the four gentle 
men had gone for a long wet “ con. 
stitutional,” and as Bertrand was 
supposed to have missed them, and — 
as Mrs. M‘Killop (having slept the © 
whole afternoon and wishing to 
conceal the circumstance) was un- 
aware of the music-room episode, 
Dancanson had had no means of 
knowing that Bertrand had been 
monopolising the young lady to 
whom he appeared to grudge the 
attentions of other gentlemen. 

The evening passed off without . 
any remarkable incident; a long 
wet day in the Highlands takes the 
curl out of the sprightliest : the ani- 
mal spirits that have been struggling 
against atmospheric pressure since 
breakfast, necessarily experience 
some exhaustion by nightfall. Thus 
the dinner-conversation was less 
lively than on previous evenings, 
and the flow of mirthful anecdote 
not half so well sustained ; and Dun- 
canson, who had obtained undis- ~ 
puted possession of Morna, found 
that he was able to get a hearing 
from her, without seeing that her 
attention wandered to other parts of 
the table. Therefore Mr. Duncan- 
son’s temper was reasonably good, 
and while he abstained from giving 
offence to the others, he did his very 
best to make himself agreeable to 
his fair neighbour. Her attention 
was rather suspiciously earnest, and 
if Duncanson had been a closer ob- 
server, even he, following certain 
shy, quick glances of hers, that at 
rare intervals sought another face 
than his, might have suspected that 
her appearance of interest in the in- 
tellectual garbage which he admin- 
istered was not due to his offering, 
but, in fact, to some entirely differ- 
ent cause. The truth is, Morna 
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was distraite—she may have had a 
hundred reasons for being so—and 
she concealed her distraction by an 
apparent concentration on her neigh- 
bour’s conversation, or rather on the 
monologue which he would have 
dignified by that name. Then the 
shy glances? Of course they were 
directed to Bertrand. Naturally 
enough. Probably she was dis- 
pleased with him for not offering to 
save her from her present partner- 
ship, or perhaps but after all, if 
it was her good pleasure to be dis- 
traite, and to glance in such or such 
a direction, what have we got to do 
with it? Why pry? One thing is 
certain, that Bertrand could not be 
accused of exchanging glances with 
her; their eyes may have met, of 
course, but he had got involved in 
a long discussion with Mr. Tainsh as 
to the feasibility of converting a 
portion of his uncle’s property into 
a deer-forest; and taking up every- 
thing he did take up with immense 
energy, he was ungallant enough to 
be devoting his attention entirely 
to this topic; so that the eyes he 
looked into were not those of Morna, 
but the green orbs of Mr. Tainsh, 
glittering with the light of argu- 
ment and self-interest. And well 
they might, for was not Mr. Tainsh 
a lawyer anda factor? And did not 
Bertrand’s proposal amount to the 
annihilation of six timkerable and 
renewable leases, to the suppression 
of six tinkerable and renewable 
steadings—to the extinction, that 
was, of twelve sources of arbitration, 
legal communings and compromises, 
besides coveys. of annual letters at 
six-and-eightpence apiece! So the 
argument was engrossing, and the 
battle raged between them over the 
dinner ; was revived, after a lull, over 
the wine; was carried into the draw- 
ing-room, raged there intermittently, 
and finally smouldered out in the 
smoking-room among the ashes of 
the last cigar. In this way Dun- 


canson had again a clear field with 
Morna, only disturbed by a short 
incursion on the part of Pigott, who, 
however, soon retired to mild écarté 
with Mrs. M’Killop; and Duncan- 
son was in high delight, for it would 
appear that in his brutal, abomin- 
able, jealous, bearish way, this fellow 
liked Morna, and might even—— 
but sufficient for her day be the evil 
thereof. 

She did not seem to have enjoyed 
her evening so much as her com- 
panion probably imagined she had. 

He bade “good-bye” to her (as 
his morning start was to be early) 
when the ladies retired for the night, 
and, sinking his voice into a tone of 
tender confidence, said, ‘I would 
not be coming back again next week, 
if it was not for what you said: did 
you mean it?” 

“ Of course I did,” said Morna, “T 
always mean what I say;” but at 
that moment she had no idea what 
she had said. 

“Thank you,” said Duncanson, 
gently pressing her hand; and he 
went away to the smoking-room 
radiant, and she to her room not the 
least radiant, but quite the reverse, 
and sat at her dressing-table for an 
hour doing nothing, not even look- 
ing at herself (which, for eighteen 
and beaux yeuz, is, to say the least 
of it, abnormal), but apparently 
thinking hard, and thinking, more- 
over, hard thoughts both of herself 
and some other party unknown; for 
now and then she muttered - with 
great energy, “‘How I detest him! 
how I do loathe and detest him!” 
And again, ‘ How I despise myself! 
how contemptible I am! how—oh, 
dear! oh, dear!” with which inter- 
jections she would cover her face . 
with her hands for a moment, and 
then fall.to thinking again. 

The days that succeeded the de- 
parture of Tainsh and Duncanson 
pretty much resembled their prede- 
cessors. One day fine, and devoted 
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to the slaughter of grouse ; the nexta 
gloomy day, set apart for rest and the 
art of fishing, as understood by Ber- 
trand and Morna, and theoretically, 
but not much more than theoreti- 
cally, supervised by Mrs. M’Killop, 
when it was understood that Pigott 
was not to be of the party ; the third 
wet, perhaps, admirably adapted for 
a séance in the music-room, or half 
wet and half dry, so as to suit itself 
to a combination of amusements. 
The dinner-table was, on the 
whole, cheery and pleasant; it lost 
something by Mr. Tainsh’s absence, 
who was both voluble and adaptive, 
but that was balanced by ‘the ab- 
sence of Mr. Duncanson’s moody 
countenance and the perpetual géne 
of his difficult temper. Mrs. M’Kil- 
lop did not share the general feeling 
of relief at his absence; she, in- 
deed, regretted it—poignantly ; for 
though her match-making spirit 
might have had some consolation 
in observing the relations that were 
springing up between her daughter 
and Bertrand, still she had fairly 
come to a decided preference for the 
absent Duncanson, based rather on 
prudential than on personal grounds. 
He, as she has already informed us, 
in her half-awake revelations, was a 
certainty as to fortune; he was a 
‘‘ bird in the hand,” and a bird who 
had shown no disposition to surren- 
der to the lures of the arch-fowler, 
Eila; whereas Bertrand was no cer- 
tainty in any sense, and, moreover, 
had very soon to be subjected to the 
test which Duncanson had, for a 
wonder, withstood. Again, the lat- 
ter gentleman had demonstrated 
during his late visit, amid all his 
unpleasantness,—and even by it— 
symptoms which did not fail to in- 
spire Mrs. M’Killop with much more 
definite hopes than she had hitherto 
cherished. So, mourning his ab- 
sence, it was with far from an 
approving eye that she noted the 
growing intimacy between her 
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daughter and her guest; and indeed 
it is to be doubted if anything, saye 
an all-engrossing passion for six. 
penny écarté which she nightly in. 
dulged with Captain Pigott, would 
have prevented her from personally 
superintending a certain téte-d-téte 
on the terrace, which, when the 
weather was fine, a staircase lead. 
ing from the open drawing-room 
windows, invited Morna and Ber 
trand to make a considerable portion 
of their evening’s programme. 

To neutralise the effects of these 
promenades, she felt that her own 
personal presence would have been 
necessary, for private remonstrance 
with Morna might, as she expressed 
it, only “put nongense into her 
head ;” but écarté carried the day, 
and she left the rest to the chapter 
of accidents, relying mainly on the 
shortness of the time during which 
the danger would subsist. } 

What happened in these terrace 
walks? Was there any danger such 
as Mrs. M’Killop apprehended? 
That they were agreeable we may 
suppose, or they would hardly have 
been persisted in; but perhaps a 
small fragment of conversation the 
night before Kila arrived, may 
throw a little light on the matter. 

““T am’so sorry to go in to-night,” 
said Morna, when, écarté concluded, 
the maternal telegraph was seen to 
be working at the window. 

“So am I,” said Bertrand; “I 
always am; one never can get 
enough of a real summer night like 
this.” ° 


‘And this will be our last sum- ~ 


mer-night walk, I fear.” : 

“What has wh you with 
that midsummer-night’s dream ?” 

“Oh! our little square party— 
for Mr. M’Killop counts for nothi 
—will be broken up to-morrow, 
then back will come Mr. Tainsh, 
and back will come Mr. Duncanson, 
and then——” 

“What ?” 
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“ Nothing. ib 

“‘ Mysterious.” 

“Oh no! not the least; 
finished.” 

“Perhaps you were going to add 
that Mr. Duncanson would insist on 

joining us ; it was my idea.” 

“ How I detest him !” 

“He will insist notwithstanding ; 
put I daresay we shall be able to 
induce the whole of them, except 
the écartists, to make a drawing: 
room of the terrace; and as we shall 
still have summer nights al fresco, 
and, as you don’t appreciate Mr. 
Duncanson, we shall be able to save 
you from a téte-d-téte.” 

“Ob, that would be quite differ- 
ent,” said Morna, sadly, absently ; a 
tone which she corrected with a ra- 
ther blundering alacrity, explaining 
— “I mean that it would be very 
different if we could—very nice in- 
deed; but I suspect they wouldn't. 
Let us go in, I am so tired, and it 
has become so cold.” 

Her manner and voice had changed 
very suddenly, and her impatience to 
return to the house was so incon- 
sistent with her remark of half-a- 
minute ago, that Bertrand puzzled 
himself as to how he could have 
offended her. 

“What on earth do you and the 
fraulein find to talk about, Bertrand, 
in your numerous ¢étes-d-tétes ?” was 
Pigott’s somewhat comprehensive 
question in the smoking-room after- 
wards. 

“Well, to answer that, I shall be 
obliged to divide my reply into a 
good many paragraphs. First pa- 

ragraph——” 

“No, no; we'll not take such a 
large view of the subject. I sup- 
pose, on the whole, there is a good 
deal of the old story. I suppose 
that, in the long-run, the par. hs 


I had 


tend to the old conclusion and prac- Pig 


tical ay plication ?” 
hat do you mean ?”’ 
“T mean that I suppose the 
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Platonic theory has been abandoned, 
and Duncanson disestablished.” 

“Then you are all wrong—as to 
the first clause, at least; for, as to 
the second, she never cared a straw 
for the fellow.” 

“The second clause of your an- 
swer contradicts the first, for— 
though, of course, arenes 3 I 
know nothing of such matters—I 
should imagine it was rather a 
straining of the Platonic system to 
exchange confidences of so delicate 
a nature.” 

“Well, you see, Pigott, you are 
rather an ass,” 

“If to be ignorant of that sort of 
rubbish is to be an ass, an ass let me 
continue to the end of time. I've 
often wondered, by the by, that, 
with all your amazing follies, it has 
not arrived to you to fall in love 
before.” 

“How do you know, pray ?” 

“Know, my dear fellow? If you 

what a row there would have 
been about it! what whirlwinds, 
and tempests, and fiery flames, and 
desolation! I quite shudder to 
think how well I should have known 
about it.” 

‘““As we are in an argumentative 
mood, let me suggest to you that 
that conviction of yours ought to 
prove to you that the Platonic sys- 
tem still prevails.” 

“T don’t admit it; everything 
must have a beginning,—a feVer has 
its initial stages before the crisis 
comes. Do you mean—do you dare 
—to tell me that you don’t care for 
that girl ?” 

“Care for her? Of course I do; 
but—but—not as you mean. 
think she is one of the nicest girls 
I ever at sere, cheery, good- 
tempered, and——’ 

“Very fond of me,” suggested 
ott. 

“Tl be hanged if she is!” cried 
Bertrand. 

“T was speaking in your person, 
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you blockhead; but you help my 
iagnosis,”’ © 

“Confound your diagnosis; what 
are you driving at? Why shouldn’t 
I like the girl as a friend? If it 
comes to that, why. shouldn’t I be 
in love with her, if it suits my con- 
venience to be in love with her? I 
haven’t. taken the vow of celibacy. 
If it amuses you to think I am in 
love with her, I have no earthly ob- 
jection ; and I don’t see why thou- 
sands of fellows shouldn’t be. She’s 
decidedly pretty.” 

“Oh, come, Bertrand! Ha! ha!” 

“ Yes, she is; her eyes are beau- 
tiful; when she is animated ‘they 
are—perfectly beautiful; her hair is 
the colour of all others I admire; 
every one will admit that her voice 
is angelic,—any fool can understand 
that,—and—and——” 

“You needn’t bellow like a bull 
of Bashan : I’m not deaf, and I don’t 
object to any amount of admiration 
provided you don’t rehearse it all to 
me. It will suit my comfort to a 
marvel if you continue to fancy the 
Platonic system still working: pray 
keep the fires banked up, or I know 
Cairnarvoch will be too hot to hold 
me. If there is one thing more en- 
tirely crushing than another, it is 
to be shut up with a fellow who is 
in love. 1 was on detachment with 
Baker once. I knew the villain was 
in that state when we went out, and 
I trenfbled. I put on my hardest 
and most unsympathetic manner to 
dam up his confidences; but it was 
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of no use, The second evening, o 
it all came, and after that, we +: Dre 
fasted, lunched, dined, and su : 
upon Anna Maria. She went with 
us to parade; she ‘mingled herself 
with our tobacco; she popped out 
of soda-water bottles; she came by 
the post and had to be read aloud— 
sometimes with tears ; she was writ- 
ten upon reams of paper, read al 
kissed, wept over, and posted, 
tried a counter-irritation ; I got up - 
a spurious opposition ; I decided to 
have a big name for my goddess, go 
I selected ‘Thomasina,’ and I thun- 
dered it out with the full strength 
of my lungs whenever Anna Maria 
came on the tapis. The stratagem 
was entirely a failure. Baker was 
a sympathetic fellow; he became 
deeply interested in Thomasina, and 
I found that she only gave him ad- 
ditional leverage for hoisting his 
Dulcinea into notice, besides sorely 
taxing my powers of invention to 
keep up the alternate verse in our 
idyll. So I got recalled to head- 
quarters ; I don’t think I could have 
survived another fortnight. You 
can understand, therefore, that I 
think this calm phase of yours is 
much to be commended. Stick to 
it.” 

‘Keep your mind easy ; but as to 
your saying that Morna is net 
pretty-——” 

““] declare it’s past midnight,” 
cried Pigott, jumping up, “so I 
shall go and dream of ‘THOMAS- 
INA” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A coming event that is tardy in 
its advent, and yet perpetually keeps 
casting forward the shadow of its 
influence upon other circumstances, 
holding them, as it were, in a pro- 
visional condition, and in a state of 
suspense, is as worrying in fiction 
as it is detestable in real life; and 


therefore we are glad that Miss Fila 
M‘Killop is now going to present 
herself in propria persond, aud to- 
give us an opportunity of judging 


of her on something more than 
hearsay evidence. We have heard 
a good deal about’ her—contradic- 
tory evidence, indeed—and we have 
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seen her influence working opposite- 
ly in the persons of her step-mother 
and of Mr. Tainsh ; and it is certainly 
time that she should appear 
and show us what she reaily is. At 
the commencement of the shooting- 
season she had been away from 
home for a few weeks, on a visit in 
another part of the country ; ; and if 
her step-dame’s wishes could have 
effected it, her visit would have 
been prolonged, as we have Fseen, 
for not a few weeks to come: and 
indeed it might so have been, ‘but 
for the empressement with which 
Mrs. M‘Killop had, in her letters, 
begged her, if she was enjoying her- 
self, by no means “ to consider them,” 
or to think of hurrying home, where 
of course they missed her sadly, &c. 
&c. But this manceuvre Lila inter- 
preted in her own way, and the re- 
sdivhion she took from it was rather 


_ to abridge her visit. In the interval, 


however, the Tainsh episode had 
supervened, and also Mr. Duncanson 
had developed very hopeful symp- 
toms; so that altogether, when the 
time of her arrival came, her step- 
mother could face it with fortitude 
and even without fear—a state: of 
things which would have soreiy dis- 
appointed Kila if she could only 
have divined it. The day following 
the events narrated in the last 
chapter was the day fixed for her 
return, but, as her movements de- 
pended upon no public conveyance, 
ié was uncertain when she might 
arrive ; and therefore, as she had not 
made her appearance when Hamish 
sounded for dinner, the party sat 
down without her. They had scarce- 
ly done so, however, when the 
sound of carriage-wheels announced 
an arrival, and, shortly after, the 
butler intimated that it was the 


arrival of Miss M‘Killop: Mrs. 
M‘Killop probably felt that the 
presence of her antagonist might 
not have a sharpening effect upon 
her own appetite—over which she 
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watched with a maternal tenderness 
—and made an effort to have one 
more meal in peace. 

“The dear Phila,” she exclaimed, 
“will be sadly tired, Jinkyson, 
send to Miss M‘Killop and say that 
she is on no account to hurry; she 
can have dinner sent to her by-and- 
by, if she wishes it.” 

“Wishes it, Elizabeth!” said Mr. 

M‘Killop; “after a thirty miles’ 
drive, the child will wish it, it is to 
be hoped.” 

“Tut, M‘Killop, what a chatter- 
box you are! She will take hours 
to dress, you know—won’t she, 
Morna ?—and keep us all waiting. 
Order dinner for Miss M‘Killop: in 
the library, Jinkyson.” 

On this occasion, however, Miss 
M‘Killop did not take hours to 
dress, for in a minute or two after 
the order for her relegation to the 
library had been given, the door 
operied and she entered—we should 
rather say glided into—the room. 
Without a pause to look at the 
company—without a glance for any 
one else, as if hurried away by some 
impulse of passionate devotion for 
her step-mother, she undulated swift- 
ly up to that lady, threw her arms 
round her neck, and embraced her 
with immense effusion, a ¢ 
which was amply responded to, 
Mrs. M‘Killop, who, clutching 
with the hug of a Cornish wrestler, 
dealt upon her fair face” a long 
series of deliberate kisses, select- 
ing every now and then a new 
“claim,” so to speak, to work upon 
—first on one side of the nose, 
then on the other, then under one 
eye, then on the chin, then on the 
forehead—and punctuating each kiss 
with a low murmur of satisfaction, 
such as a schoolboy may occasionally 
be observed to emit When employed 
in consuming some sweetmeat to 
which he applies the epithet “gol- 

tious.” 

“ Dear child,” said Mrs. M‘Killop, 
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holding her out at arm’s-length to 
recover breath—provisionally re- 
leasing her, as a cat might a mouse, 
but ready to reclaim her on the 
slightest provocation,—‘ dear child, 
how we have missed you !” 

“Have you, dear mamma? and 
so have I missed you all terribly ;” 
whereupon Mrs. M‘Killop opened an 
entirely new set of “claims,” and 
worked them out unmercifully. 

“Kila, let me introduce to you 
Captain Pigott and Mr. Cameron,” 
said her father, who seemed to 
fidget a good deal while these de- 
monstrations were in progress. The 
gentlemen made their obeisances, 
and Eila, seemingly aware for the 
first time of their existence, be- 
stowed on each a smile that might 
have quickened the pulse of an 
octogenarian. To Bertrand’s eyes, 
through which we propose to look 
at Kila, there was presented in her 
person the realisation of an ideal 
which fancy had often revealed to 
him before in dim but beatific 


visions, as, sighing for the beauti- 
ful, he roamed about the shadow- 


land of day-dreams. A figure so 
light, so airy, moving with such an 
indescribably effortless ease and 
grace that it seemed as if the at- 
mosphere dared offer no resistance 
to a shape so ethereal, but fell back 
wondering, to make way for the 
witchery of each new movement. 
The beautiful head and face which 
crowned this sylph-like form were 
worthy of it. In average faces the 
power of expression is pretty evenly 
divided among the leading features, 
but in Eila’s her eyes seemed almost 
to monopolise it. It would have 
been hard to find a sweeter mouth 
when the eyes were smiling; it 
would have been difficult to match 
the delicate outline of the face, or 
the exquisite chiselling of every 
featural detail; nothing could be 
more finished than the contour and 
pose of the high-bred little head, 
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or more luxuriant than the almost 
embarrassing wealth of her glossy 
brown hair; but from all these the 
attention was at once withdraw) 
when her grey eyes flashed upon 
the spectator from their mysterious 
depths some look in whi 
expressional power was concentrat- 
ed. Eyes like these might suggest 
the idea that they would either see 
too much or tell too much, unless 
they: were under some remarkable 
control; but this they were, for the 
expressional centralisation made the 
control of expression very complete 
indeed. When in repose her eyes 
were habitually half concealed by 
their singularly long and beautiful 
dark lashes, and then her expression 
was sot, dreamy, and pensive ;. but, 
when called into animation, she 
seemed able to raise or lower these 
silky veils with the subtlest gradua- 
tions, so as to reveal the exact shade 
of emotion it was her pleasure.to ' 
reveal, and nothing more. Thus, 
while no face could beam with a 
franker intelligence, none could be 
more inscrutable. The bloom of 
Hebe lay upon her cheek—a bloom 
of mingled richness and delicacy, 
which the pure blood of the -north 
cannot supply, and which in this 
instance came by inheritance from 
a Mexican mother. 

Such was Eila M‘Killop—a sight 
to make an old man young. The 
look with which she favoured the 
gentlemen on their presentation was 
quite a study in its way. Her eyes 
were on this occasion thoroughly 
unveiled, and from their beautiful 
depths came such a beam of kindly, 
frank, gracious cordiality, that Bert- 
rand’s heart vibrated like the index- 
needle of a telegraphic machine, and 
there seemed to strike into his be 
wildered mind some vague, dreamy 
association of a sweet strain of 
music floating through the rosy air 
of a still summer. morning, amid 
the exquisite breath of dewy wild- 
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flowers. Even Pigott was not un- 
moved, for he actually forgot, until 
it was all but too late—that is, for 
a full minute—the glass of sherry, 
with which no well-regulated palate 
can dispense as an immediate sequel 
to clear soup. 

Morna glanced across the table to 
see the effect produced by her step- 
sister. By what law of association 
was it that a certain strange new 
light upon Bertrand’s face instantly 
recalled to her her own self-reviled 
image in the mirror on the afternoon 
of that pleasant day when he and 
she had first sat by the river? and 
recalled it with a sudden indefinite 
sense of pain? 

Kila having satisfied the cravings 
of her step-mother’s affection, and 
having done a little business in the 
same way on her account with her 


*. father and with Morna, seated her- 


self between her father and Ber- 
trand, and proceeded to. satisfy the 
curiosity of her relatives as to her 
own history during the last few. 
weeks. 

“You have greatly enjoyed your- 
self, dear child, I fondly hope?” said 
Mrs. M‘Killop. 

“Pretty well, thanks, dearest 
mamma.” (NV.B.—These ladies were 
for ever expressing by lavish terms 
of endearment the ferocious and 
truculent feelings which each au 
Sond, cherished for the other.) “‘ They 
were all so kind, and pressed me so 
to stay that I could hardly make my 
escape; but I-did long to be home 
again ; so here you have me back to 
tease and worry you all;” and she 
favoured Pigott with a three-quarter 
glance, which seemed to say, “If 
you are very good and nice, perhaps 
you shall be teased and worried too; 
don’t despair.” But Pigott was not 
going to let himself be surprised 
again.’ He was at that moment earn- 
estly engaged with a splendid piece 
of salmon, and if he had spoken out 
the aspiration of his heart, it would 
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have been this: “Oh! if old M‘Kil- 
lop would gS Pre some of that 
Steinberg!’ His eye, therefore, was 
as dim and responseless as the ‘sal 
mon’s on the sideboard; and Eila, 
recognising intuitively a subject who 
was to be no subject of hers, said 
inly, “Here is an oyster.” That 
even this impenetrable mollusc could 
be turned to her own account, how- 
ever, in séme shape or other, was 
obviously the young lady’s -convic- 
tion ; otherwise why should she have 
turned upon him the battery of her 
brightest glances during dinner? 
why should he have been selected, 
and Bertrand, who sat by her, left 
altogether out in the cold ? 

Pigott, who saw through, or flat- 
tered himself that he saw through, 
everything, by no means allowed his 
tranquillity or his dinner to be dis- 
turbed by his high privileges. ‘‘ Don’t 
know what her game may be, just at 
present,” he thought; “but it ie a 
game: tremendous pair of eyes, to 
be sure! Salad, please, Jenkinson.” 

“Had you a large party, Hila?’ 
asked Morna. : 

“NO; afew people came from time 
to time, and the house was pretty 
full for ‘the Twelfth; but most of 
the people were rather stupid. It 
didn’t seem like ‘the Twelfth.’ The 
gentlemen didn’t seem to care about 
shooting even; they went out late 
and languid; they came home early 
and languid; they must have shot 
languidly, I should think, from the 
size of their bags ; they were too lan- 
guid to speak even; then they ‘sat 
half the night in the dining-room 
after dinner, but were no better when 
they came into the drawing-room— 
in fact, just the same, except that 
their faces were red, and they fell 
asleep in their chairs. .They were 
really rather dismal—so different,” 
her eyes seemed to tell Pigott, “from 
what you are, I am sure.’ 

“Poor Kila! = have been quite 
a martyr,” said Morna. 

x 
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* Oh, quite; I hope you have 
been more brilliant here ?” 

“T think we have! not been so 
very languid at all events 5 L think 
we have been very happy.” 

‘* You have had people here ?” 

“Yes, although it is not very civil 
in you to suppose that that was ne- 

to our happimess; we have 
had Mr. Tainsh and Mr. Duncanson 
here.” 

“‘ How unfortunate Lam to have 
missed them !” 

“They are coming back, dear 
choild,” said Mrs. M‘Killop. 

‘*T am so glad—when ?” 

“T believe the day is uncertain, 
but very soon.” 

‘*T am so glad.” 

“T didn’t know you were so en- 
thusiastic about either of them,” 
laughed Morna. 

“Qh, indeed, yes ; everybody likes 
Mr. Tainsh, and Mr. Duncanson is 
too singularly rude and ill-tempered 
not to be interesting.” 

Mrs.M‘Killop’s crest began. to rise. 
“My dear Hila,” she said, ‘I beg 
you won’t run him down. He is a 
remarkably clever, intelligent, agree- 

able, well-principled young man.’ 

“Of. course, dear mamma, that 
only adds to his interest. I am so 
anxious to get his receipt for being 
rude, and cross, and agreeable, and 
preva 2 and intelligent, all at the 
same time, and still equally popular ; 
it would be most useful to me with 
my shocking temper;” on which 
score, however, her eyes confided to 
Pigott that he ‘at least need have no 
anxiety. 

>» She'll tire of all this eyeing be- 
fore I do,” thought that gentleman, 
turning on her a countenance as ex- 
pressionless as the dead wall of a 
cotton-mill. 

“Yes, yes, Hila,” laughed, Morna, 
“*T wish you would get his receipt ; 
you know how we all suffer from 
your violence.” 

“Had you gredt sport on ‘the 





Twelfth,’ Captain Pigott?” »eom 
tinued Hila. 
¥ Oh yes, we had ah excellent 


® And who shot’ best?” 

‘*Mr. Cameron, I think; but it 
wasn’t quite certain—it lay between 
him and me.” 

“That is his ‘modesty, Miss 
M‘Killop,” said Bertrand; .: ‘the 


really made the bag; my only-tri- 


umph was beating Mr. Duncanson.” 
Kila turned her eyes on her’ next 


neighbour for the first time, only ~ 


for an instant; but she gave him 
a full benefit which seemed to set 
many powerful eight-day clocks 
ticking all through his veins ;* then 
she dropped her long lashes and 
said,— 

“T hope he bore his defeat well, 


and showed a great deal of high — 


principle.” 


‘He showed a good deal of high 


temper at all events,” said Pigott. 

“Oh, poor fellow! he had _ lost 
his money; it was enough to put 
him out a little,” cried Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop. 

“* Yes, yes,” assented Hila; “ that 
certainly was; poor fellow! it was 
rather exigeant of you, Captain Pig- 
ott, to expect him to keep his tem- 
per, when it is so much less trouble 
some to lose it, and when he loses 
nothing by losing it. Principle is 
a most useful thing—I must really 
take to it.” , 

“You must have a private pick 
at young Duncanson, I suspect, 
Kila,” said Mrs. M‘Killop, with 
«swiftly-rising choler, ‘Has he not 
been sufficiently devoted, not enough 
conquered by your bows ewes ?” 

‘“Mamma, you are the cleverest 
of people; I am certain that must 
exactly be the reason. I never 
thought of it before; nothing else 
could make me so blind to: :his 
merits when you seethem so clearly. 
Now I think of. it, he is not»very 
civil to me; but then he is always 
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preoccupied, and that is not Mr. Dun- 
canson’s fault. Somebody else is the 
real culprit—somebody else should 
bear the blame,” turning her wicked 
eyes on Morna’s blushing face ; “ and 
I have been unjust to Mr. Duncan- 
son—selfish and unjust.” 

“You see, gentlemen,” snorted 
Mrs. M’Killop, “‘how exacting this 
young lady is. If you are not very 
gallant you will be having your- 
selves abused just like poor Mr. 
Duncanson.” 

“Oh, ungenerous mamma! just 
when I have made the amende. We 
had a charming picnic, by the by, 
the other day,” she continued, turn- 
ing the subject, “to such a delight- 
ful old castle.” > 

“Dalquhairn, of course,” cried 
Mrs. M’Killop; “the oldest pro- 
perty of our ancestors the Parlanes, 
Morna, confiscated in the °15 ” (it 
certainly could not have been at 
all a paying thing to be an ancestor 
of Mrs. M’Killop’s)—“a noble old 
place—in the family for centuries 
—for it is quite certain that Fear- 
guish Parlane was killed at the 
battle of Largs; and if so——” 

“ And if so ; dearest mamma, it is 
quite certain that he could have had 
nothing to do with the picnic I 
was going to tell you about, which 
was not at Dalquhairn at all, but at 
another noble old place—Aberlona 
Castle. You know it, I suppose ?” 

“Know it? In the year sixteen 
hundred and——” 

“Yes. Well, it was at Aberlona 
Castle—a splendid old ruin hanging 
on a cliff over the sea, and splendid 
old woods all round it; and such a 
beautiful house !—the modern house, 
I mean—standing in such a’situa- 
tion, with terraces all down to the 
very shores of the bay. We went 
in @ boat the last half of the jour- 
ney; and when we turned into the 
little bay it burst on us quite un- 
expectedly. On one side’ you ‘saw 
the ruin, and on the other the new 


house—crumbling walls and mossy 
battlementagjand ancient woods on 
one side, and the beautiful bright 
chateau on the other, with gardens 
and shrubberies and terraces ‘all in 
the most perfect order. Such a con- 
trast, you know—‘a picture of the 
Past and the Present in the same 
frame,’ as Captain Fearon said—and 
the Lorna running down between 
them, with a little cascade just 
under the bridge that joins the 
two sides—a light, airy-looking; 
iron bridge. I never saw such a 
lovely place; and fancy its belong- 
ing to some stupid old man who 
never lives there, but is something 
or other on the other side of the 
world. If it was mine I could 
never bear to leave it. I never 
coveted anything half so much. I 
wish the proprietor would adopt 
me, or leave it to me, or some- 
thing.” 

“And don’t you know who the 
Asa is?’ asked Mrs. M’Kil- 
op. 

7 No—yes, by the by, I did hear 
his name; Sir Richard or Sir Robert 
something or other.” 

‘* Cameron.” 

“Yes, that was it; and a stupid 
old creature he must be.” 

“Sir Roland Cameron, my dear,” 
said Mrs. M’Killop, with awful em- 
pressement, “is the proprietor. He 
is also the uncle of our friend Mr. 
Cameron here, who may not like to 
hear his nearest relative spoken of 
80 the ca, 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron ?” cried Eila, 
turning on him such a look of be- 
witchingly innocent contrition, “TI 
do beg your pardon ; but of course, 
you know, I couldn’t possibly know 
anything about it. I hope you are 
not dreadfully fond of him. I hope 
you are not very angry with me ?” 

The eye-battery blazed into Ber- 
trand ‘point-blank, throwing, as it 
were, incendiary bombs and all man- 
ner of explosives and combustibles 
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right into the centre of his dazzled 
and mazed inner consciousness. 

‘Angry with you, Miss M’Kil- 
lop!” he stammered; “oh no! 
that would be something like— 
ha! ha!l—oh no, that would be— 
wouldn’t it? Yes, I assure you, a 
sort of impossible—ahem—eh ? he! 
he!” 

In acknowledgment of which ex- 
tremely lucid disclaimer of outraged 
family feeling, and perhaps in pity 
for it, the eyes were slowly drooped, 
and Kila went on,— You know I 
only called him stupid for not liking 
his beautiful place, and I am sure 
you agree with me that he ought to 
like it.” 

“Tam sure, if it is anything like 
your picturesque’ description, he 
ought to like it.” 

** What! have you never seen it ?” 

‘*N—no, I. am sorry to say I 
haven't.” 

** Never seen your uncle’s place!” 

“ Never; but now I am all curiosi- 
ty. I shall certainly go and see it 
before I leave Scotland.” 

‘* You must indeed, and you must 
go too, Oaptain Pigott; you never 
saw anything half so lovely. Do 
you sketch ?” 

‘In avery small way,” said Pigott. 

“Oh, then, will you do me a 
favour ?” 

‘“* With pleasure.” 

** A great favour, though.” 

‘s With great pleasure.” 

“Then you must take a sketch of 
the tower from the bridge and give 
it tome; I worked at it for an hour 
and a half, and could make nothing 
of it. I shan’t be happy till I have 
a sketch of it.” 

“*] shall be delighted to try; but 
if you failed to satisfy yourself, I 
fear I am not likely to succeed in 
doing so.”” 

“Oh, I know. you will’—as if 
Pigott’s appearance alone was con- 
clusive evidence of his eminence in 
art—“ so it is a promise?” 
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“TIT am highly flattered by being 
asked to make the promise, ond you 
may depend upon my doing my 
best.” 

Kila thanked him with a sun 
beam (Bertrand could have thrown 
a plate at him for the stolidity with 
which he received it) and ¢éon- 
tinued her account of the picnic, 
which had no doubt been much like 
other picnics; but which—described 
by Hila in her musical voice, with 
every little incident pointed by her 
naiveté, and her clear, silvery laugh 
—appeared to Bertrand to have been 
a festival of unrivalled attractions. 
“It was wonderfully pleasant,” she 
concluded, “considering how dull 
and stupid the people all were, ex- 
cept Captain Fearon” (Bertrand 
felt that the Captain’s alleged viva- 
city did not improve Ais opinion of 
the picnic). ‘Nothing would make 
them laugh; at last that made w 
laugh, and [’m afraid we behaved 
very ill” (Bertrand was sure Cap- 
tain Fearon had,—“ the snob !”)— 
“and atJast I got quite into dis- 
grace; for fat old Mrs. Ringwood 
tumbled into the sea when-we were 
re-embarking, and her daughters 
screamed and nearly fainted, and 
Captain Fearon was obliged to go 
in after her (in shallow water, you 


know) in his beautiful plum-coloured ~ 


knickerbocker stockings; and she 
was so heavy to pull out that Cap- 
tain Fearon fell under the water, 
and they both disappeared for a few 
seconds, and then came up looking 
so dismal”—here the recollection 
revived Lila’s laughter to such an 


extent that she was unable to go on’ 


for a time—“ Mrs. Ringwood looking 
like a great seal, with her brown 
front off, and Captain Fearon with 
all his fine curls hanging like — 
over his nose; so that’I laugh 

till tears ran down my face, and I 
could not help saying that it put me 
in mind of the scene in the “ Colleen 
Bawn,” where Myles jumps into the 
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water after Eilah O’Connor: and 
Mrs. Ringwood scolded me, and her 
daughters muttered something about 
‘heartlessness ;’ and Captain Fearon, 
who is a great dandy” (ha! ha! 
Bertrand was glad of that), “was 
quite cross and sulky, and wouldn’t 
speak to me, although we had been 
such friends: before, so that I was 
really quite in disgrace; and al- 
though I tried all the way home to 
apologise and be sorry, whenever I 
looked at the two shipwrecked un- 
fortunates I broke down again, and 
so ended the picnic; but I wouldn’t 
have missed the drowning scene for 
anything.” And Bertrand, listening 
to the merry music of her laughter, 
and absorbing stray fragments of sun- 
beam as they passed on their way to 
Pigott, felt that he would like to go 
to a picnic with her, and behave ill 
with her, and be in Coventry with 
her, and even tumble overboard 
with her (not Mrs. Ringwood), al- 
though it should be in stockings of 
Tyrian purple and upper garments 
of the costliest velvet. 

And so the dinner passed off, and 
the ladies passed away, and over the 
wine Bertrand was ve silent, 
dimly wondering why Eila had 
taken a sudden antipathy to him 
(he had felt that she scarcely seem- 
ed to notice his existence, and 
he. was unaccustomed to total 
neglect from the fair sex), dimly 
wondering why a glance of her eye 
should make him feel—feel—like— 
like—hang it! like that; dimly 
wondering if she had made it up 
with Captain Fearon, and what 
sort of fellow Fearon was—that is, 
when his plum-coloured stockings 
were thoroughly , and his 
hyacinthine locks restored to their 
normal curl. No glory sat on the 
insensate Pigott’s face for all the 
bright sunshine that had been 
playing on it for an hour. Wool 
was, as we are aware, Mr. M‘Killop’s 
conversational staple—colonial wool, 


by preference ; and with him Pigott 
was carding and teasing that lamen- 
table topic with an unruffled calm 
which, considering what he had 
recently been enjoying, was to Ber- 
trand simply inexplicable. 

““She may hate me as much as 
she likes,” he thought; “‘ but as for 
seeing anything in Pigott, she can’t, 
you know—simply can’t. A capital 
fellow, of course—a delightful fellow 
among men, when he likes; but as 
for the other thing—oh ‘no—oh 
dear, no !—preposterous !” 

In the drawing-room Morna did 
not seem to be quite in her usual 
spirits, but that might only have been 
by comparison with the exuberant 
gaiety of her step-sister. That 
young lady had a hundred little 
bits of airy gossip to tell, a hun- 
dred little laughing sketches of her 
visit and co-inmates to retail, 
mysteries of dress to unfold, od- 
dities' to caricature, beauties to 
expatiate upon, touching each sub- 
ject with the lightest of touches, 
and gliding from one to another 
with a most facile espidglerie. At 
last her budget was exhausted, and 
she said, ‘‘Now, Morna, Ive told 
you all about myself; now for your 
experiences. What have you been 
about ?” 

“Nothing particular, Tila.” 

“‘ Nothing particular ? then I sup- 
pose our two guests are as stupid 
as they look ?” 

“Stupid, Eila? do you think 
they look stupid ?” 

“Oh, dreadfully heavy !—parti- 
cularly the younger one, Mr.—Mr. 
—the nephew of the uncle, you 
know ?” ; 

“Mr. Cameron ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you’re quite wrong: he 
is not the least stupid; neither 
is Captain Pigott. Oh no! Mr. 
Cameron is not at all stupid—quite 
the reverse—in fact, he is just-—” 
Morna stopped, conscious that she 
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was - blushing, and that her step- 
sister was looking at her with a half- 
smile from under her long eyelashes. 

“Just what, Morna?”’ she in- 
quired, 

“Just as clever as most people 
one.meets, I mean.” 

“He is your friend, then, of 
course 2” 

“‘ We are very good friends.” 

‘t Are they sociable ?” ; 

ce y es.” 

“ Both of them ?” 

“ Yes—no—I don’t know; why 
do you ask ?” 

“Because it will make all the 
difference while they are here. If 
they are stupid and sociable, so 
much the worse; if they are nice 
and sociable, so much the better. 
Are they nice and sociable ?” 

“Yes,” said Morna, laughing; “I 
think they are nice and sociable.” 

“They, don’t look as if they had 
been chloroformed in the evenings, 
like the people at Strathinan ?’ 

“No, I think not.” 

“Well, if they are nice, they 
mustn’t be allowed to shoot every 
day.” 

‘They don’t, as it is.” 

“Then what do they do with 
themselves ?” 

“Oh, they walk about, and do 
all sorts of things.” 

** Fish ?” 

“‘ Sometimes.” ° 

“That interferes with your mo- 
nopoly.” 

‘No, I fisk too.” 

“With them ?” 

“Yes—at least Captain Pigott 
never fishes.” 

“You fish with Mr. Cameron, 
then ?” 
~ “My dear Eila, what a catechism 
you are!” 

“ But you do, don’t you?” 

“ Yes, yes, I do sometimes.” 

“ Then fe is nice and sociable ?” 

“T said so before.” 

“ And the evenings ?” 


‘“‘ Well, they pass somehow.” 
“ Whist ?’ 

ods ee r 

‘* Music 2” 

“ Not often.” 

“What does mamma do ?”’ 

“ Bearté.” 

“Oh, they play écarté ?” 


“Yes—that is—Captain Pigott . 


does.” 

‘And how do you amuse Mr. 
Cameron, or how does he amuse 
you ?”’ 

“We talk sometimes.” 

“At rare intervals,—I under- 
stand. Apropos of Mr. Cameron, I 
am dying to take you to see that 
beautiful old castle. Suppose we 
make an expedition there some 
day soon—next week ?” 

“Mr. Tainsh and Mr. Duncanson 


are coming back, I think,: next 


week.” 

“Very well, we can take them 
with us ; and oh, Morna, of course, 
the very thing—we might get your 
admirer, Mr. Duncanson, to take us 
there in his papa’s yacht; it would 
be delightful, and make the journey 
so much shorter.” 

‘**Yes, it would be very pleasant 
without Mr. Duncanson.” 

‘“Oh, you ungrateful——. We 
are just saying, Captain Pigott” 
(the gentleman arrived at this mo- 
ment)—‘‘we are just saying how 
charming it would be to make an 
expedition round to Aberlorna 
some day next week. -You see I 
am quite a fanatic about it. Do 
you think you will be able to tear 
yourselves away from the grouse for 
one day—next week, perhaps ?” 

“Tt would be charming,” said 
Pigott, ‘“ Any day you like to fix.” 

“Do let us arrange it, then ;” and, 
by the most infinitesimal ,soupgon of 
a movement, it was suggested to 
Pigott that he might seat himself 
by her on the sofa, which he did, 
stolidly, probably because he knew 
it was a soft and comfortable seat. 
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“What can she see in Pigott? 
How the—what the—why the— 
what can she see in him?” thought 
Bertrand, strolling slowly up to 
Morna, who was sitting, as she 
usually was at this point of the 
evening, by the window, looking 
out on the terrace. 

“What do you say to it, Mr. 
Cameron ?” she inquired. 

“T? Oh, beautiful—perfectly 
lovely ! that cloud—what a tint!— 
what fleeciness !”” 

“You seem to be in the clouds 
yourself, Mr. Cameron,” said Morna, 
looking up into his absent face. 
“T was talking about the expedi- 
tion.” 


“ Ah, yes—of course, of course.” 


“ And would you like it ?”); 

“Nothing so much,” said ‘ Ber- 
trand, entirely innocent of the sub- 
ject on the tapis—he was in “the 
fierce vexation of a dream’”—a mid- 
summer-night’s dream: that sofa 
was the bank whereon the wild 
thyme blew—and there was Titania 
sitting on it, “sticking musk-roses 
in the sleek smooth head” of Bot- 
tom the weaver. 


“Even in Mr.Duncanson’s yacht ?” 
/ 


asked Morna. 

“Has he a yacht? MHe’s very 
lucky. 1 like yachting: and so 
Duncanson has a yacht?” 

“Yes.” 

“Captain Pigott, are we to have 
our écarté to-night?’ cried Mrs. 
M‘Killop. 

“Certainly. I am perfectly at 
your disposal,” said Pigott, rising 
and abandoning Titania with the 
same stolid calm. z 

“ Dogs this go on every evening ?” 
asked Kila, also rising, and joining 
the pair at the window. “Isn't it 
a little triste ? what do you do?” 

“We go out on the terrace. 
We're going to-night—are we not, 
Miss Grant ?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“Shall we go, then?” adding, as 


Eila made no sign of moving, 
“Won't. you come, Miss M‘Killop ? 
You have no idea how beautiful the 
hills look at this time of the even- 
ing from the terrace.” 

“Thanks—not to-night; I believe 
T am a little tired ;” and ‘so Ber- 
trand and Morna went out by them- 
selves. But their walk that night 
was far from a success. There were 
silences, logies, forced random 
starts into the driest of subjects,again 
silences, and then more apologies. 
What*could it all mean? It must 
have been Bertrand's fault, he looked 
so abstracted and dull; and Morna 
evidently thought so, for she looked 
up now and then into his thoughtful 
face in a simple, questioning way, 
receiving, however, no explanation. 
It was very mysterious and un- 
pleasant. 

The summer seemed suddenly to 
have taken to its golden wings and 
fled. There was a cloud over every- 
thing to-night, and a chillness. Was 
it possible that from so sunny a 
source as Kila’s presence a sudden 
mistral had come forth, blowing a 
damp and obscuring haze between 
two spirits hitherto so congenial? 
Or whence else had it come ? 

“T hear Kila singing, I think,” 
said. Morna at last, in a painfully 
flat tone of voice; “and perhaps 
listening to her would. amuse us 
more walking here to-night. 
Shall we go in ?” 

Listening to Aer! Where was 
Bertrand’s wonted gallant enthusi- 
asm? Why was Morna not assured 
that only one singing voice, and that 
her own, could tempt him indoors 
on sucha night, and from a téte-d-téte 
with her? She was not so assured, 
at all events ; for Bertrand only said, 
‘Perhaps you would prefer it—I 
daresay you are tired ;” and ‘they 
turned towards the house. As they 
drew near to the windows, the re- 
frain of Eila’s song floated to them 
very distinctly — 
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“Come back to Erin, Mavourneen! Ma- 
vourneen ! 
Come back, Aroon, to the land of thy 
birth!” 


Very sweet indeed would the lay 
have sounded toany ears—very sweet, 
and plaintive, and pleading; indeed 
the most obdurate Irish absentee 
might have been half tempted back 
to face ‘Rory of the Hills” in de- 
ference to such an appeal; but to 
Bertrand it sounded something 
more than very sweet, and he 
walked into the room in a tumult 
of thoughts betwixt pleasure and 

in. 

What a heaven upon earth it 
would be to be addressed as ‘ Ma- 
vourneen” by such a voice, in the 
sunlight of such eyes! Ah, what 
bliss! But did—was—could there 
be any one so highly privileged ? 
and if so, did he wear plum- 
coloured knickerbocker stockings ? 
0 ashes! ‘O despair! Eila rose 
the moment Bertrand and Morna 
entered ; nor could she be prevailed 
upon to resume her seat at the piano. 
“T am too humble to sing when the 
prima donna is here to sing,” she 
said. ‘ Dear Morna, I have missed 
your music so much while I have 
been away; you must sing some- 
thing now—will you, to oblige me ?” 

“1 will try, but I feel sure that 
T am not at'all in voice to-night. I 
wish you would sing another, first.” 

“Oh no, I’m too impatient; I 
can’t wait: do, pray, let us have 
‘ Wings.’ ” 4 

Morna complied, and Hila seated 
herself on the sofa. And how did 
it happen? | Wasit by electricity, by 
magnetism, by the ing of some 
strange spell, that Bertrand instantly 
became aware that he might seat 
himself beside her on the sofa, un- 
rebuffed, and even welcome? ‘ How 
it came, let doctors tell.” \Morna 
had» scarcely taken fight upon 
“Wings,” before Bertrand had gra- 
vitated to the sofa; and instantly 


e 
there seemed about him—such as 
came about Launcelot in the castle 
of King Pelles—‘‘a marvellous 
greyte cleareness, that the playce 
was as bright as though all the 
torches of the world had. beene 
there ;” and in his ears ‘there was 
a voice as of ‘the low: 
Orient ;’ and when ‘“ Wings” had 
borne Morna to the end of their 
pathetic flight of touching aspira- 
tion, she found fhat no sympathis- 
ing spirit had followed on her track. 
From the sofa came a murmur as of 
softly-flowing waters, and from the 
card-table rang a shrill female cry 
of triumph—* The king! game and 
rubber! Three-and-sixpence, Cap- 
tain Pigott!” Hereupon the sofa 
woke up. i 

““ Another! oh, I beseech you for 
another, dearest Morna !” 

“Another, Miss Grant, as the 
greatest of favours.” 

But the favour appeared to be 
too great—at least it was not 
granted. There was thunder in the 


air, Miss Grant verily believed— 
otherwise, how could she have such 
a dreadful headache ?—~which ‘made 
farther vocal effort impossible. There 
must certainly be thunder in the 
air—Miss M‘Killop agreed—full of 
eugene and condolence. And 


s 
then Mrs. M‘Killop, snapping the 
clasp of her purse on the a 
winnings, thought that bed was the 
best place for a headache, and ear- 
ried the young ladies off; but before 
they went, and even across their 
leave-taking, the mistral blew again 
with double bitterness, not merely 
floating the damp mist between 
Morna and Bertrand, but dropping 
a sudden cloud-curtain between him 
and the ‘marvellous ‘greyte cleare- 
nesse,” so that it went from him as 
it came to him, and he was again in 
the cold, dank darkness—where, 
however, he seemed to recognise, 
with an enhanced perception,’ that 
Pigott was fearfully deficient’ in 
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a 
every personal grace and allurement 
—distressingly so—poor fellow! 
They had rather a grumpy time of 
it in divan that night.. Bertrand 
mooned and moped—while, as bad 
luck would have it, Pigott’s spirits 
were more buoyant than usual, so 
that he. would have conversed 
gladly ; but, failing that resource, 
so buoyant was he, that he fell 
back on music. With the ear of 
an oyster and the voice of a saw, 
and being only acquainted with 
about the eighth part of an old 
schoolboy tune, and words to match, 
great results were not to be expected 


from. his. performance. Still, it is 
astonishing how far a slight and 
rather inferior piece of music will 
go sometimes; and on this occasion 
Pigott managed, by dint of encoring 
himself every second minute, to 
satisfy his own ronan and 
eventually to send Bertrand off to 
bed in a towering . passion, by 
nothing more elaborate than— 


** Pretty, tty Polly Ho-opkins, 
How Wye 0-00 ?—how d'ye do-0o ? 


None the better; Mr. Tom- ; 
Of seeing you-oo—of see-ecing you" 


and then da capo. 





KING’S TRANSLATION OF 


Tue mass of early Greek fable 
which we call mythology has a 
wonderful vitality of interest. The 
legends which formed part of the re- 
ligion of the ancient Greeks were 
adopted as text-books for modern 
schoolboys, in spite of some ver 
questionable characteristics whic 


- might seem to unfit them as much 


for one purpose as the other. And 
now, just as they are losing the 
hold which they so long maintain- 
ed almost exclusively in our public 
schools, they are becoming the sub- 


ject of grave discussion amongst his- . 


toriang and philologers, and the 
storehouse of. our modern _ poets, 
It was long a reproach, fair or un- 
fair, against the Eton or Harrow 
boy, that he knew a great deal more 
about the scandals of the court of 
Qlympus than he did about. the 
British Constitution, It would not 
be difficult now to find readers of the 
fairer sex who—thanks to Mr. Morris’s 
graceful poems—know more about 
Bellerophon and the Argonauts than 
an average schoolboy. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 


It is therefore no very desperate 
experiment on the public taste which 
Mr. King has’ made in undertaking 
a poetical: version of Ovid’s , Meta- 
morphoses, especially as no tolerable 
English translation exists. That 
which is best known, edited and 
published by Dr.| Garth in 1717) as 
the production of * various hands,” 
exhibits for the most part only 
variety of bad taste and loose para- 
phrase. The Latin original has 
dropped out of use in, our schools 
of late years, in spite of the great 
beauty of the versification: and: the 
attractiveness of the stories, in 
ral to the taste of boys; and there 
are, no doubt, some objections to 
its use asa whole. But very.many 
of the passing generation remember 
it as almost their earliest classical 
acquaintance, and, we will be bold 
to say, remember it with a very 
lively pleasure. The ripple of Ovid's © 
melodious stream of verse charms 
the, ear and fancy still, and what 
little mud it stirred up here and 
there in its course, has left, it: may 
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be safely said, no permanent trace 
behind it. 

The name ‘Metamorphoses,’ or 
Transformations, describes  suffici- 
ently the principal subject of Ovid's 
poem. It is a collection of the cur- 
rent legends of men and women 
having been transformed, by the 
vengeance or the caprice of the gods, 
into lower animals, or into trees or 
stones. Such legends had very pro- 
bably an Eastern origin. But they 
harmonised well with the popular 
creed of Greece, which gave a per- 
. sonal existence to every river and 
mountain, and believed that in every 
forest beech or oak there lay hidden 
some spirit of the wood, Faun or 
Dryad, which, upon occasion, 


“ Could slip its bark and walk.” 
Worse fables than these Trans- 
formations, after all, have been can- 
onised as national beliefs. It was 
not an ungentle fancy; though it 
might be ag ir 8 to see the 


shadow of a lost humanity in the 
favourite shrub or flower, or catch 
in the note of a bird the tones of 
human feeling. They were no sav- 
ages, who could so sympathise with 
the inanimate creation as to imagine 
that the Narcissus and Hyacinth had 
- once been beautiful youths; that the 
anemone—Flos Adonis—was the 
form‘in which the goddess of love 
still preserved her favourite, and that 
the mulberry drew its red juice from 
the blood of the unhappy Babylonian 
lovers ; who dreamed that they heard 
in the whistling reeds the wail of the 
lost nymph Syrinx, and saw in the 
heliotrope, ever turning its face to 
the sun, the love-lorn Clytie, vainly 
striving to recall the lost affection of 
Phoebus Apollo. No enthusiastic 
florist, who gives to his favourite 
flower some noble or graceful name, 
and watches its development year 
by year with affectionate interest, 
can fail to have a kindly sympathy 
with these imaginative Greeks. 


Those men could hardly have been 
very cruel to the brute creation, if 
they believed, even with a half-be- 
lief, that into such lower forms had 
passed the very self of some of their 
national ancestors. Some such be- 
lief would be wholesome enough 
now amongst the ruffian class of our 
population. It might check — the 
hand of the human brute who ham- 
mers his unhappy donkey on the 
head, or “twists the tail” of the 
poor beast he is driving to slaughter, 
if he knew that the Humane Society’s 
officer had the power of translating 
him forthwith, like Apuleius, into 
an ass, or giving him six months as 
a bullock—a masculine Jo—in old 
Smithfield. But the metamorphoses 
of modern science proceed in an in- 
verse order. We are now taught 
that it is the beast of exceptional 
character (and who is also fortunate 
in his matrimonial selection) who 
develops into a man, and not the 
man who, for his sins, descends into 
the beast. The new faith is scarcely 
an improvement on the old. It is 
more comfortable to believe, with 


Ovid, that the monkeys were ori- ~ 


ginally an Ethiopian tribe, called 
Cercopes—men with rudimen 
tails—who were developed into their 
present form as a punishment for 
their cheating propensities, than that 
we ourselves are only improved 
gorillas. The moral teachingef the 
fabulist, than men may make beasts 
or apes of themselves, if not very re- 
condite, is at least infinitely higher 
than the conclusion which seems to 
follow from the other hypothesis— 
that any such moral transformation is 
really nothing more than going back 
to the good old days of our fore- 
fathers. 

Ovid’s moral sense is not of a 
high order, as we have already 
hinted, but certainly he teaches 
nothing so dangerous as this. And 
here, as to this question of the 
morality of the heathen poet, let 
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something be said once for all to 
the readers of the present trans- 
lation. That the themes chosen by 
the Greek and Romane poets were 
often such as a purer taste would 
avoid,—that they were sometimes 
treated by them in terms which 
offend our modern delicacy,—is 
notorious to the merest smatterer 
in the mythology and the literature 
of these peoples. That an English 
poet can deliberately choose some of 
these deformities of classical genius, 
and clothe them in language ten 
times more objectionable, because 
it is English, and not Greek or 
Latin—the product of Christendom, 
and not of heathendom—we have 
unfortunately a striking modern ex- 
ample. Let no such suspicion at- 
tach to Mr. King’s volume. With- 
out having recourse to the easy 
Fe yarry of omission, he has pas- 
sed over the hazardous ground into 
which his author occasionally leads 
him with a light and safe step 
which contracts little soil in the 
passage ; which is more than can be 
said for some earlier translators. 
Pagan mythology is not to be re- 
duced to the rules of our morality ; 
but with this understanding, which 
applies to all our dealings with 
heathen literature, there is in this 
translation of the Metamorphoses 
no wilful offence against purity. 
The care of the translator in this 
respect does equal credit to his skill 
and his good taste. 

The ‘Romani poet collected to- 
gether the marvellous legends which 
were told in different forms by the 
Greek fabulists, or which had been 
introduced from other sources into 


the national mythology ; adding 


also here and there, it is conjectured, 
some original fictions of his own. 
Though he chose especially the sub- 
ject of transformations, he did not 
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confine himseJf to this. branch of 
fable. He has shown considerable 
ingenuity in weaving the whole 
into one continuous series—connect- 
ing the several legends by links 
which are sometimes, it must be 
confessed, of a very slight and 
arbitrary. character, but contriving 
in this way to mould the poem into 
a sort of romance-history of the 
early world. He begins with the 
first and greatest metamofphosis— 
that of Chaos into order. It is not 
ne to discuss the question 


-whether or not he drew any part 


of his cosmogony from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, More probably he fol- 
lowed the traditionary account of 
the origin of the habitable world 
common, to many faiths and lan- 
guages, It is enough to notice 
how remarkably the Mosaic record 
of “the Earth without form and 
void,” and the “ darkness on_ the 
face of the deep,” is reflected in 
the description of the Roman fabu- 


list :— 
“A rude unfeatured mass.— 
A mere vast weight inert,—discordant seeds 
Of ill-matched things in one huge heap 
compressed. 
No Titan* gladdened yet with light the 


world ;— 
No Phebe d anew her growing horns ;— 
No floating Barth in Either circu : 
By her own weight hung 


the shores 
No Amphitrite twined her circling arms. 
Land, Water, Air, together mixed and blent ;— 
Land stable to no foot, —Water which 
No space to swim,—and Air devoid t.”” 


His account of the creation of man 
follows also the Mosaic order,’ plac- 
ing him last in point of time of 
all living creatures. The passage 
is well known, and finely here trans- 
lated :— 


‘Something yct lacked—some holier being 

With lofty soul, and capable of rule ; 

Beis Lash o'er all. besides,—and MAN 

rat Katee we 
vine 


3—round 





* The Sun-god, in the older theogony, was not Pheebus Apollo, but the son of 
Hyperion, of the race of the Titans. 
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Of Him, the artificer of things, and cause 
Of the amended world,—or whether Earth 
Yet new, and late from Acther separate, still 
io some lingering germs of kindred 
eaven, 
wise Prometheus, with the plastic aid 
Of water borrowed from the neighbouring 


stream, 
Formed in the likeness of the all-ordering 
And, while all other creatures sought the 
ind ; 
With downward aspect grovelling, gave to 


man 
His port sublime, and bade him scan, erect, 
The heavens, and front with upward gaze 


the stars. 
And thus earth’s substance, rude and shape- 


less erst, 
Transmuted took the novel form of MAN.” 


Ovid follows the Greek Hesiod in 
the legend of the four successive ages 
of men, each degenerating from its 
predecessor. First came the golden 
age, before Paradise was lost, when 
earth brought forth all good things 
in spontaneous abundance, and there 
was no more need of labour than 
there was of law. Those happy 
days upon earth were when good 
‘King Saturn reigned in heaven, He 
was dethroned by the unfilial Jupi- 
ter, and with this new ruler the 
silver age succeeded—an age of 
higher civilisation, but less virtue. 
It was followed successively by the 
ages of brass and iron, in which the 
arts and the vices grew with equal 
growth. Very far were these an- 
cient poets from our modern philo- 
sophy, which ascribes all vice to 
ignorance, and all virtue to educa- 
tion. In their estimate, ignorance 
is not only bliss, but virtue. The 
good old days were those in which 
not only were “the miraculous arts 
of reading and writing” unknown 
to men, but they did not even know 
how to sow, or to plant, or to build. 
It was, according to their view, 
“audacious wickedness” that first 
invented ships, and dug into the 
bowels of the tortured earth for iron. 
And now we have filled up the cup 
of our iniquity by railways, and 
steam-engines, and compulsory edu- 
cation ! 


The increasing wickedness of 
mortals, which drew down upon the 
whole race the vengeance of heaven, 
is another point in the world’s his- 
tory upon which the fabulists are in 
accordance with the Seriptures. 
Ovid describes the Ruler of Olympus 
as taking cognisance of the growing 
corruption of mortals, in phrases 
which bear a very remarkable re- 
semblance to those used by the 
sacred chronicler on another very 
similar occasion :— 


‘Of man’s condition to the skies 
Report came, infamous: which to disprove 


* Still hoping, from Olympus down to earth 


My way I took, and pu off the god, ’ 
Disguii aed in human semblance walked the 
world.” 


One might suppose the writer had 
before his mind the very words of 
the Book of Genesis: ‘‘ Because the 
cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, 
and because their sin is very griev- 
ous; I will go down now, and see 
whether they have done altogether 
according to the cry of it which is 
come unto me; and if not, I will 
know.” The legends told—and 
still we seem to hear the echo of the 
figurative Hebrew phrases—that in 
those days gods walked the earth, 
and consorted at times with mortals, 
In such guise did Jupiter ask hospi- 
tality of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. 
He, to test the quality of his strange 
guest, set before him as a meal por- 
tions of the body of an unhappy 
hostage whom he slaughtered for 


the occasion. Then the fire of heaven 


fell upon the accursed house, and 
Lycaon himself fled howling into 
the woods in the shape of a wolf, 
to indulge for ever in the horrid 
banquet which he had devised. 
Such is the germ, in the old mytho- 
logy, of that strange superstition 
which seems to have fixed itself for 
many ages in the belief of the,nor- 
thern nations, and which is by no 
means extinct even at this day. 

But this single example, says the 
poet, was not enough. The whole 
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mortal race were condemned, and 
the Deluge followed. Ovid gives at 
length the well-known story of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, the sole sur- 
vivors, and the author8 of a new 
race. From that point he no longer 
follows the course of the world’s 
history, but becomes highly discur- 
sive; recounting, sometimes briefly, 
sometimes with elaborate detail, all 
the most striking of the legends 
which he found in the early poets 
and fabulists—the only current lit- 
erature of his day—choosing, as has 
been said, especially though not ex- 
clusively, those which had some 
ease of transformation as their cli- 
max, and introducing them for the 
most part by such links of connec- 
tion as his ingenuity can devise. 

Of course, in such a series, the 
loveg of the gods, as a favourite sub- 
ject with his originals, occupy a con- 
spicuous place. The stories are told 
by the Roman poet with a fluent 
grace which loses little in the hands 
of his translator. Apollo's courtships 
were so far of an innocent nature, 
that many of them may be resolved, 
without much forcing of the alle- 
gory, into a’ passion for flowers. 
The story of the heliotrope has been 
already noticed. The lotus had 
once been his fayourite nymph Dry- 
ope. Daphne, pursued by his too 
ardent attentions, and trying to 
escape, is changed at her own prayer 
into a laurel, just as-the god’s eager 
arms are seizing her after a long 
chase. Apollo’s passionate appeal to 
the nymph as she flies from him is 
well rendered by Mr, King :— 





“Oh stay! oh Maiden, stay! No foe pur- 
sues 
Thy footsteps. Let the lamb the wolf, the 


deer 
The lion fly, or trembling doves the kite, 
Their natural foes—tis.love that follows 


thee | 

Ah Heaven! if thou shouldst fall, or thorns 
should wound 

Those dainty limbs—and I the cause! Ah! 


see 
gm rough thy path! If thou must fly, yet 
y 
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Less wildly, while less wildly I pursue! 
Learn itis sarpets thy love home boor, 
—no sues thee, ro! 
as . Thy erie 


It knows not whom, unreasoning. 
the steep , ae 


Of gg ny! edos, 

Of Patara. My sire is Jove. My voice 
Reveals what was, and is, and is to ¢ome. 
Mine music, wedded to immortal song! - 

My shaft is sure—surest save one, whose barb 
Binge now my inmost soul. Mine, too the 
Of medicine. Me a grateful world surnames 
‘The Healer:’ and the virtnes: of all herbs 
I know: alas! that never one Of all 


= power on love! and all the arts which 
e:p 
All others, fail to help their lord alone!" 


The description of the hot chase, 
admirable in the original, is scarcely 
less so in the translation :— 


‘* As when the greyhound o'er the level plain 
Pursues the hare,—both » one for 


prey 
And one for life,—as nearer yet he wins 
Ad, poerenctipide her now for sure, and 


ose 
With eager muzzle pants;—she knowing 


scarce 
If she be ta’en or not, with hair-breadth turn 
Bafiling the gripe, one moment yet the fangs 

,—so fared it with these twain 

T ba og i ed, the Maid by fi 
08 y passion urged, the ear. 
But still the swifter he, to whom love lends 
His' wings. No respite! On her steps he 


Till, wellnigh in his R icv upon her locks 
She feels his hot breath play.” 


It would be impossible to repro- 
duce faithfully in an English version 
the Ovidian polish of the well-known 
lines :—- 

‘Alter inhzesuro similis, jam jamque tenere 


Sperat, et extento s it vestigia rostro ; 
Alter in ambiguo est, an sit deprensus, et 


ipsis 
Morsibos eripitur, tangentiaque ora relin- 
quit.’ 


But Mr, King has not unsuccessfully 
attempted it. 

The nymph’s name is still borne 
by a class of pretty shrubs, the best 
known of which is perhaps ‘the mez- 
ereon, or as the Spaniards arse 
call. it, the “ lady-laurel ;” but our 
common laurel is really one of the 
cherry tribe, and must be assigned 
to a humbler origin. 
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One of. the finest episodes—if the 
term can be used in speaking of a 
book which is, in fact, all episodes 
—is that of the Fate of Phaeton ; 
who, eager to make good his claim 
to be the offspring, as he was reputed, 
of the god of ? , obtained from 
that deity, in recognition of his birth, 
the promise to grant whatever boon 
he asked. Too late the father re- 
pented of his promise, when the 
youth made his request to drive for 
one day the chariot of the sun. 
Apollo foresaw the catastrophe, but 
the oath which he had sworn by 
Styx was irrevocable. , Every one 
knows the sequel—how the young 
aspirant, like Prior’s “Kitty,” the 
beautiful Queensberry, 


‘** Obtained the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire.’ 


It was in the tremendous confla- 
gration which ensued, the poet as- 
sures us, that the negroes were burnt 
black—a statement which has at 
least this to recommend it, that the 
ethnologists have never been able to 
account for the colour satisfactorily 
in any other way. But the ration- 
alists will not let this.story alone. 
Plato had explained it all away long 
before Ovid got hold of it: “The 
real meaning is,” says he, “that in 
the course of the revolutions of the 
skies at long intervals there comes 
a catastrophe, when the things on 
earth are destroyed by fire, and then 
those who live high up in mountains 
and in dry places perish.” 

The story of the two unfortunate 
lovers, Pyramus and Thisbe, is to- 
lerably well known. in outline 
through the burlesque interlude in 
Shakespeare's “Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” They were doubly unfor- 
tunate in this, that they are insepar- 
ably associated in most of our mem- 
ories with Bottom the weaver and 
his fellow-clowns. In. truth, there 
are original elements of comic absur. 
dity in the story itself, which Shake- 


speare was quick todiscern. The no- 
tion of two lovers conversing throu 

a chink in the wall, and imprint- 
ing kisses on either side of the envi- 
ous partition which separated them, 
was a manifest temptation to its 
personal rendering by Peter Snout, 
with his lime and stone and rough- 
cast. Shakespeare has condemned 
the story toa comic immortality, so 
far as English readers are concerned. 
The heroine, though Ovid calls her 
“fairest of the daughters of the 
East,” will always be associated in 
our minds with “ Flowers of odious 
savours sweet;” and our apprecia- 
tion of the catastrophe, even in Mr. 
King’s translations, is sadly marred 
by our recollection of its present- 
ment before the Duke of Athens. 
Criticism repeats mechanically the 


shout of the courtly audiegce— 


“Well roared, lion !—Well | run, 
Thisbe !” 

The tale of Cephalus and Procris, 
—though known also to Bottom and 
his fellows as “Shafalus and Pro- 
crus’—has escaped better. Their 
story was a favourite with the early 
fabulists, and continued to be so 
with modern romance-writers. No 
one tells it better than Ovid: its 
tenderness suits the genius of his 
verse better than the more violent 
passions. He makes Oephalus the 
Athenian relate his own unfortunate 
history to Prince Phoeus at the court 
of his father AMacus at Azina. 
Phocus had admired a javelin which 
his visitor carried. It had been a 
fatal gift, the owner told _ him. 
Scarce two months of wedded hap- 
piness had been spent with his 
bride, Procris, when the goddess of 
the morning became enamoured of 
him while he was hunting— 


“The golden-haired Aurora looked on me, 
And snatched me, all nigh rym Bef her arms. 
The Goddess ‘pardon me!—but, truth to 


tell,— 
Sweet as her roseagte cheek, whereon the 
And light she parts in blest complexion met 
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Of tenderest colour, washed with nectar- 
Btoved sty Proeris better! Procris’ name 
Was ever in my heart, and on my lips,” 
The indignant goddess at last bade 
him go back to his mortal bride, 
warning him, however, that he 
would live to repent his unworthy 
preference. On his way home- 
wards, jealousy awoke in his ‘heart. 
Had his Procris been faithful dur- 
ing his enforced absence? He re 
solved to make experiment, and to 
enter his home in disguise :— 


1 Pome oe pretant won me audience, and con- 


I aan before her, and wellnigh renounced 
The meditated trial, scarce restrained 

From instant frank avowal of the truth 

And the fond kisses that I yearned to give.— 
Sad was she, but her sadness lent a grace 

To others’ smiles denied :—her absent Lord 
Was all her thought. Judge, Phocus, if in 


So Scely seemed she, what in happier hours 

The charms she wore!* What need to tell 
how oft 

I tried her, or how oft her purity 

My suit repelled, —how oft ‘ For one alone,’ 

She answered, me, ‘ I live, though where he be 

Lknow not—and none else !’ | was I mad 

With proof like this not satisfied? I was! 

And with my own hand dealt my proper 
wo 

And still my proffer raised, and for one kiss 

Such lavish bribe I offered, that at last 

Methought she wavered.” 


Then the husband declared himself, 
and charged her with listening too 
lightly to the love-tale of a stranger. 
Procris, indignant at the stratagem, 
fled to the woods, and became a 
huntress in Diana’s train. The 
penitent bridegroom followed, and 
won her pardon. In token of re- 
conciliation she gave him, two gifts 
—a hound of surpassing fleetness, 
and a javelin that never missed its 
mark. So they lived once more 
their first happy life— 
‘* When morning lit the mountain-peaks 


The chase MA res call me to the woods :— 
nor 
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Hon heres nee keen-nosed hound, nor knot- 

i—game enough this lance ensured, 
the sport had wearied me, I 

The cooling shade, the breeze that,through 
the e 


Breathed fresh, the air that tolerable made 
™ noon, air whose breath re- 


My ‘ainting forces. ‘Come! come Aura! 


So weal Weel (0 marinerell too as 
See intl boom. det eam. 
And cool this fe Come, as thou art 

cool this fever in my blood!) mv 


= prompted by my Fate, of blandishment 
Would add—'Come! come! my one sole 
pleasure thou ! 
Sole amid these solitary woods 
bias oat st me and refreshest, come, oh 


My ‘longing lips await thee |” 


I needed 
And, wi 


Some mischievous listener carried to 
Procris the story of her husband's 

passionate apostrophe—plainly this 
Aura was some Oread nymph, with 
whom Cephalus had rendezvous in 
the woods. 


¥ in the woods I sough and when the 
Aga ght, 


Was o’er, the qua wo mn the grass 

I flung me endl: Onan ai uve, eoma’'1 4ried 

Tian 8 ny kieseaT r 'As Ispoke, 

cket seemed some 
To ce marked :—‘ Comé, sweetest, 
come 

Again 1 urmared—and the rustling leaves 

ere stirred, as by the passage of some 


And a KI launched my javelin !—Procris 


*twas 
That in her breast received it !—Procris "twas 
—s, a, and fell! Too well I recog- 


In thatend crx pag Wits. and to her side 
ia fe Half-dead, her vest with 


Bedabbled striving from her wound to draw 
The dart —alas ! her proper gift !—I raised 
ise and oa tallie< aaa ae 
y arms sus 
will ‘my torn robe bound her crnel 


“Soe 
And strove to stanch the welling flood, and 


Besought her yet to live, nor leave that 
Of m ‘on my soul! Too late! Too 





* The reader would perhaps like to see what Nahum Tate, Esq., Poet-Lau- 


reate, makes of these lines ++ 


* How 
What killing 


-was her grief ! ~~ 
deter pone re — aye. 5, guess 


There is not, of course, a word about the mafllineey’ ith the original. 
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The life-stream ebbed! Yet some few eager 


words 
She nerved herself to utter.—‘t By our bond 
of , Cephalus !—by all the Gods, 
By i in me that charmed thee;—by the 
e 


That, as I die, still warm and true for thee 
Beats in this sinking heart,—ah ! grant me yet 
One boon.--nor take this Aura to my bed!’ 
Too late the fatal error of that name 

I saw, and told :—what boot was then to tell, 
When life was ebbing from her?—Yet her 


Long as it could, was fixed on minc,—my li 
Received her latest breath—and, unde- 


ceived ° 
net her spirit peaceful seemed to 
part!’ . 


= These extracts are a good speci- 
men of the merits of both poet and 
translator. 

Modern mythologists discover in 
this story, as in the whole cycle of 
classical legend, a “solar myth.” 
Cephalus is the rising sun; Procris 
is referred to a Sanscrit root mean- 
ing ““dew;” and the beginning of 
the story means nothing more or 
less than this,—‘‘ the Sun kisses the 
morning Dew.”* But the course of 
true love is as complicated in nature 
as in humanity. Eos (Aurora), the 
Dawn, loves the Sun, and woos 
him to join her. Then Procris is 
faithless, apparently, to her old love ; 
but the new lover turns out to be 
only Cephalus in disguise. This 
is only poetical for ‘“‘the rays of 
the sun being reflected in various 
colours from the dew-drops.” At 
last Procris is killed by the weapon 
of Cephalus, and “he must kill her 
because he loves her: it is the gra- 
dual and inevitable absorption of 
the dew by the glowing rays of the 


sun which is expressed with so much , 


truth by the unerring shaft of Keph- 
alos thrown unintentionally at Pro- 
kris hidden in the thicket of the 
forest.” Well—allegory, and the 
interpretation thereof, is a very fas- 
cinating study. It is impossible’ to 
say what deep meanings, physical or 
metaphysical, may net be drawn out 


of any story by an ingenious mind. 
We are half tempted’ ourselves. to 
take up our parable after a homelier 
sort, and to gather from the classical 


text a warning against the pernicious _ 


habits of early rising, and going out, 
as Horace Walpole: says, “‘ before 
the world is thoroughly aired,” 
Cephalus was evidently an ardent 
sportsman, not of these degenerate 
days, but of that hardier age when 


‘* The squires of old would awake the day 
To the sound of the bugle-horn.” 


Procris, like an affectionate bride, of 
course did not approve of his going 
out to meet the Dawn—have we 
not her very picture in the good old 
hunting ditty, not yet forgotten in 
‘the Shires ” ?— 
‘The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms to make him stay ; 


‘ My dear, it rains, it hails, it snows,— 
ou cannot hunt to-day, ” 


But, as the chorus tells, “a-hunting 
he would go.” And no good came 
of it. He returned home late, and, 
as was not uncommon with the 
hunters of those days, so “dis- 
guised” that his wife did not know 
him. Then as to the latter part of 
the story, about Aura; is not the 
moral palpable, that if a gentleman 
is heated, and wants to cool the 
fever in his blood, about the most 
dangerous thing he can do is to lie 
down in a draught? 

No one has told so prettily as 
Ovid the familiar legend of Actzon 
—a favotrite subjeet both with 
ancient and modern painters—the 
hunter who paid the terrible penalt 
for having seen a goddess unro 
For he did not live in that age of 
gold, when men were innocent, and, 
as the poets tells us, could even gaze 
on all the unveiled charms of im- 
moral beauty and take no harm. 
We seem to get an inkling of a 
deeper truth than the poet was con- 





* Max Miiller’s Chips, ii. 87. 
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scious of, in the fact that as man 
degenerated from his original type, 
the divinity was hidden from his 
eyes—he must not look upon it and 
live. So when the unhappy mor- 
tal, though with no thought of idle 
curiosity, comes suddenly upon the 
secret haunt, in the cool grotto under 
the pines of Gargaphia, where Diana 
is bathing with her nymphs,* his 
doom is sealed at once—he shall 
never boast of what his profane eyes 
have seen. Changed into a stag, 
yet retaining all his human con- 
sciousness, he is hunted down and 
devoured by his own hounds— 
eighteen couple, of whom the poet 
is so conscientious as to give all the 
names, Lucian, whose thorough 
unbelief in the pagan theology of 
his day has made some ingenious 
persons hazard a theory that he was 
a Christian in disguise—as though 
scepticism as to one creed was pre- 
sumptive evidence of faith in an- 
other—Lucian is wittily severe upon 
the goddess in the matter. In one 
of his clever dialogues, he makes 
Juno account for Diana’s prudery 
by the suggestion, that she was 
afraid lest Actzeon should publish 
her ugliness—not her beauty—and 
therefore set the dogs on him. She 
—Juno—had found no need for 
such scruples in the case of Paris. 
Euripides, who had little reverence 
for the sex, ascribes the implacabie 
vengeance of the fair huntress to 
Actwon’s having boasted of his 
superior skill in the chase. Graver 
writers have dealt with the pretty 
myth quite as hardly, in their wis- 
dom: they have improved it into a 
parable, telling us that Actseon was 
nothing more or less than.an Arca- 


dian country-gentleman, who kept I 


too expensive an establishment, and 
so at last “went to the dogs”— 
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being practically, if not literally, 
“ eaten ‘up by his hounds.” 
Ac s system of animated 
nature might be drawn from. the 
myths of Ovid. Would you know 
the natural history of the gecko, or 
spotted lizard? He was once a 
naughty boy called Stellio. Why 
is the creature’s body so blotched 
all over, to make him doubly dis- 
agreeable? Because Ceres threw the 
broth in his face, when he laughed 
rudely at the eager way in which 
she k it. Tired out with her 
sad search for her daughter Proser- 
pine, the goddess had asked refresh- 
ment from the boy’s mother; and 
this was his punishment for his ill- 
manners. The frogs, again, are at 
best a disagreeable and unpopular 
folk. There is no great harm in 
them, if we may trust mere prosaic 
zoologists; but, if Ovid's tale be 
true, they deserve all the persecution 
which village boys bestow upon 
them. They too had mocked a god- 
dess in her hour of sore need. When 
the jealous queen of Olympus had 
issued her interdict, and forbidden 
any one to give shelter to Latona 
and her new-born twins, at last the™ 
exhausted mother reached the land 
of Lycia. 
“The Sun had scorched the ‘ficlds,—the 
weary way , 
And sultry Noon had parched her,—and her 
Those little lips had dried. But, in a vale, 
Of peronnte gathered oster, rush. and sedge 
And all the wathey growth that there was 
And | down she knelt, and bent her to the 
And wonid have drunk :—but from the cool- 
The loutish rabble drove her. What !—she 
Keele air} Saar 


common 

The light of Day created, or the air 

Ow , or poured the wave;—for all 
" . 





* As a specimen of the way in whieh some of Mr. King’s predecessors have 
dealt with Ovid, here is a line from Addison’s version of this story :— 
‘“¢ Let's strip, my gentle maids, and eash,’ she cried.” 
VOL. CIX.—NO. DCLXV. 
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. he made them. In the general stock my 
8 


e 
IsallIclaim. But, of your chari 
Give what of right I waive. Iseek not, I, 
These weary ibs within your fount to 


lave 
One draught is all Task. My throat is dry, 
My lips are parched ;—barely they yield my 


voice 
Its way. One drop of yonder spring to me 
Were nectar,—life renewed :—’tis life itself 
I beg of ye! Oh! let these little ones 
I bear, your pity move! And, as she —_— 
The unconscious Infants spread their baby- 
arms.’ 


Still they thrust her back, and in 
wanton spite stirred up the water 
into mud. Then the goddess rose 
in wrath :— 
‘* Keep then your pool !—she cried— 
And dwell in it for ever! And the curse 
~ Wrought instant. Now beneath the wave 
they dive, 
Rabesegee and lost to sight,—and now their 
heads 
Rise posting round the margin ;-now they 
cleave 
The surface;—now upon the banks they 
+  squa' 
And Heap, and dive, and rise again. And 
8 


Their foul tongues rail in quarrel,—shame- 


legs still 
Beneath the flood they croak, and croaking 


seem 
To strive for curses. Harsh and dissonant 
Their voice,—their throats;are swoln and 
puffed,—their mouths 
Unsightly broadened gape, and scarce a 


trace 
Of neck, where head and body join, re- 
mains,” 


Why do we all talk of “ halcyon 
days,” and why did the seamen 
hold in Pliny’s time (and a great 
deal later, probably, for sailors are 
especially conservative of such tradi- 
tions) that there were always seven 
days, more or less, of calm weather 
just before the winter solstice, while 
the halcyon (alcedo ipsida) was 
brooding its young? Why, but 
because Halcyone, turned into a 
sea-bird with her husband as she 
flung herself on his drowned corpse, 
was a daughter of the King of the 
Winds. 


a bos as of yore, still linked in that new 
r) 


pe 
By the same bond of co love, thi ir, 
And breed : and, in the oa ean mJ cin’ 
Seven days and nights upon her floating nest 
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Alcyone sits . Fearless then 


Launches his bark the sailor, olus/ 
Fast in their caverns locks the prisoned 


winds, 
And for his daughter's children smooths the 
seas.” 


The magpies— would we know 
how they came by their chattering 
note, and faculty of imitating all 
sounds they hear? They were nine 
sisters, daughters of the Macedonian 
Pierus, who, too vain of their mystic 
number and their powers of song, 
dared to challenge the Muses them- 
selves to a contest. The mountain- 
nymphs were to be the judges, and 
gave their decision against the new 
aspirants. These last were dissatis- 
fied, and railed against the award. 
Then the patience of Calliope— 
who had a poet’s sensitive temper 
—was exhausted, and she changed 
her would-be rivals into birds :— 


“* The grove’s disgrace—a flock of chatter- 


ag ree 
And still incontinent of tongue, and hoarse 
And dissonant with everlasting screech.” 


Ordinary naturalists will have it 
that the woodpecker “tapping the 
hollow beech-tree,” does it to see 
whether the insects are at home or 
no. The theory has always been 
open to the objection that the in- 
sect, who must be supposed to have 
his instinct also, would know better 
than to answer the tap if he was. 
But Ovid tells a different story. The 
woodpecker was once a gay young 
prince—Picus—who, spurning the 
proffered love of the enchantress 
Circe, was changed by her into a 
bird; and ever since, in deep dis- 
gust at himself and his surround- 
ings, has continued to strike his bill 
furiously into every tree that comes 
in his way. 

We all admire the spider’s web, 
if we have patience to look at it, 
though the creature itself is not 
popular ; but the web is a work of 
art indeed, far surpassing in fineness 
and ingenuity of construction any, 
product of human shuttle and loom. 
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No wonder! Arachne, the aranea of 
our entomologists, was once a lady, 
and a very clever one. She dwelt 
in that land of, Mzeonia, whose wo- 
men were far-famed for their accom- 
plishments. So wondrous were her 
performances, whether with the 
needle or the shuttle, and such grace 
was in all her movements as she 
worked, that the oe left 
their bowers, and the Naiads their 
streams, to stand and watch those 
subtle and delicate fingers. She 
was the favourite pupil, surely, of 
Pallas Athene. But Arachne re- 
pudiated any such instruction, and 
claimed to be an original genius. 
She even threw out a challenge to the 
goddess herself. It was accepted 
—not without a warning from the 
immortal artist to her rival of the 
penalties of failure. Let Ovid de- 
scribe the contest through his trans- 
lator; it is a very spirited version 
of a difficult passage :— 


* The looms were set,—the webs 


ater hung: beneath their fingers nimbly 


plied 
The subtle fabrics grew, and warp and woof, 
coe al with shuttle and with slay com- 


pac 
Were pressed in order fair. And either girt 
Her maatle close, and eager wrought; the 


toil 
Itself was pleasure to the skilful hands 
That knew so well their task. With Tyrian 


hue 
Of purple blushed the texture, and all shades 
Of colour, blending imperceptibly 
_ into each. So, when the wondrous 
ow— 
What time some passing shower hath dashed 


the sun— 

Spans with its mighty arch the vault of 
heaven, 

A thousand colours deck it, different all, 

Yet all so subtly interfused, that each 

Seems one with that which joins it, and the 


eye 
But by the contrasts of the extremes per- 
ceives 
The intermediate change.—And last, with 
thread 


Of gold embroidery pictured, on the web 
Life-like expressed, some antique fable 
glowed.” 


It seems at the least doubtful 
whether, in point of design and 
workmanship, the mortal had not 
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the best of it; but Arachne, with 
the daring imprudence of genius, 
defied the conventionalities, and 
chose to represent in her pattern 
some not very creditable passages 
in the biography of the Olympian 
deities. The angry Pallas tore the 
web in pieces without waiting for a 
decision, and struck the aspirant 
fiercely on the head with a boxwood 
shuttle—and poor Arachne, unable 
to endure such insult, straightway 
went and hanged herself. In 
mercy, says the poet—or in con- 
tempt ?—the goddess bade her live 
again as a spider: and still she 
spins a web which no loom, since 
Pallas gave up work, can equal. 
True Art is immortal, survives all 
an criticism, and cannot be 
knocked on the head by any known 
process,—is this the moral ? 

The fierce jealousy entertained 
by the immortals of anything like 
rivalry in their own special depart- 
ment, on the part of the creatures of 
earth, — continually in various. 
forms throughout pagan mythology. 
It embodied, of course, a traith : ‘ai 
the excellent old commentators—who 
tell us so much that we know, and 
leave untouched so much that we 
should like to know—are careful 
to impress upon us that such pride 
must have a fall. But tho fabulist, 
in some instances, left a leophole 
for the satirist. The judge in such 
trials was necessarily either of kin- 
dred race to the competing deity— 
in which case he clearly had no 
business on the bench—or he was 
mortal, and, like the mortal com- 
petitor, amenable to the vengeance 
of the higher power if he gave his 
decision against him. Ovid tells 
very briefly the story of Marsyas, 
whom Apollo flayed alive for having 
dared to compete with him as a 
musician. It, had been agreed be- 
tween them that the victor should 
work his will upon the vanquished. 
Marsyas failed, according to the ver- 
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dict of the Muses—a modern coun- 
sel would have challenged the whole 
of the jury—and was immediately 
flayed alive by the triumphant god. 
“‘ As a just punishment,” says even 
the learned writer of the biograph- 
ical article in Dr: Smith’s useful dic- 
tionary, treating the whole anecdote 
as though it were historical. Lu- 
cian—who could have written a ve 
curious Classical Dictionary, thoug 
not exactly from the same point of 
view as Dr. Smith’s contributor— 
saw the trial in a different light; 
he thought Apollo would very pro- 
bably have been skinned himself, if 
he had not had friends on the jury. 

The present translator evidently 
possesses one important qualification 
for his work—a genuine admiration 
for his author. He fully appreciates 
those polished epigrammatic phrases 
of verse in which Ovid abounds, 
and which may best be described as 
‘* prettinesses.” Some severe critics 
have called them “ puerilities,” 
but they only deserve the name in 
so far as they certainly make his 
verse attractive to boys, and give it 
a permanent hold on the memory. 
The list of popular quotations which 
might be collected out of these Met- 
amorphoses alone would surprise 
many to whom the quotations them- 
selyes are familiar, but who would 
be often at a loss to.refer them to 
their context. In rendering into 
English the'sparkling play of words 
in which Ovid delighted, Mr. King 
has often been very successful. 
Take, fer example, these which 
follow:— 


“ Facies non omnibus ura, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sor- 
rorum:” 


“ Nor all in face 
Te POT, ner different; so should sisters 
e.”’ 


In the epitaph on Phae‘on :— 


” ome non tenuit, magnis ‘tamen excidit 
ausis.” 


** An#ifhe strove 
In. vain, atleast in no mean venture failed.” 
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**Oraque nostra, tuum frustra clamantia 
nomen, * 
Implerunt finctus.” 
“The salt sea chokes the lips, whose last 
n cry 
Was on thy name.”’ . 


‘* Sic pugnat, sic est metuendus Ulysses.” 

** So fights Ulysses; and such arms, I own, 

Men well may dread.’’ 

$9 on Ajax armis, non Ajaci arma petun- 
ur,”’ 


* The arms 
Want Ajax more than Ajax wants the arms,” 
** Invictumque virum vincit dolor.” 
“ And passion conquered whom none con- 
quered else.” ~ 
ae eet inopes, crinem lacrimasque relin- 
quit.’ 


‘* Poor funeral gift, yet all 
She has to give—her tresses and her tears!” 


“Nec, que sulfureis ardet fornacibus Aitne 
Ignea semper erit: neque enim fuit ignea 
semper.” : 


* Time was, as yet the furnace at the heart 
Of sulphurous A‘tna blazed—and time will be 
When it shall blaze no more.” 


In this last the translation is an 
improvement on the original, pre- 
serving .the antithesis without the 
jingle, of which Ovid is too fond. 
Here and there, in the desire to 
give the full force of his author’s 
meaning, he has indulged in a 
little more amplification than -a 
translator’s licence strictly admits ; 
as when we find the sneer of Ajax 
against his rival Ulysses— 


“* Cui standi vulnera vires 
Non dederunt, nullo tardatus vulnere fugit,” 


thus rendered— 


‘*He whose heart 
Not left him strength to stand, found speed 
enow 


h ‘ 
To Sy;--touer no wound was in his legs!” 


The last phrase, though no doubt it 
materially helps the point, is Mr. 
King’s own property, and neither 
Ajax’s nor Ovid’s. So again, in 
Ulysses’ reply— , 
“ Que nisi fecissem, frustra Telamone cre- 
Gestasset leva taurorum tergora septem”— 
“ But for which feat of mine, your Ajax’ 


shield, 

With all its seven-fold hides that fence his 
own, 

Had wrought ye little help !”’ 
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the translator is harder upon Ajax 
than even his rival was, But it is 
so transcendent a duty in a transla- 
tor to be readable, that the inser- 
tion of an additional point is far 
more excusable than the omission 
of one. To give any really good 
version of a poet into another Jan- 
guage requires no small share of the 
poetic faculty in him who makes 
the attempt; and his constant 
temptation naturally is to indulge 
it. Mr. King has perhaps been 
carried away by this temptation 
most in the two latter books of the 
poem, in which it would certainly 
be especially difficult for any trans- 
lator to be at once perfectly faithful 
to his author and attractive to his 
reader. When, for instance, in the 
passage in. which is introduced 
Pythagoras’s teaching of transmigra- 
tion (xv. 165), the human spirit is 
called 


“ The shifting tenant of a thousand homes”— 


the vigorous phrase is Mr. King’s, 
not. Ovid’s. So, in his version of 
Ovid's sketch of the several ages of 
human life, from which it,is more 
than possible that Shakespéare took 
the idea of his well-known passage 
—though he makes the periods 
seven, while Ovid is content with 
six—Mr. King has some fine lines 
in which he describes the closing 
scene : 


“* And last—the holiday of youth date yea out, 
The strife and struggle of the middle years 
sitet © al the end,—the Veteran, leaping 


The nit tht slopes to age—the thief that 


Below to filch from frame and soul alike 
All vigour of the past, nor in the wreck 
Leaves trace of what he steals.” 


Vigorous and graceful as this cer- 
tainly is, it can only be accepted as 
a paraphrase of the original. 

But it seems ungracious to find 
fault in a portion of the work 
which gives us such fine passages 
as the sacrifice of Polyxena at the 
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tomb of Achilles—a passage in 
which Ovid rises beyond his level, 
and where his present translator 
does him full justice :— 


** Bosom and throat she bared—‘ Ye cannot 
deem 


Pol ee ee enteet 
Ra “rilee Though with such 


Ye win no grace of any Godin Ly ! 

Yet happier cou! could 1 Tdie die, so of my fate 

My mother knew not :—'tis that only Penge 
That of its ct welcome stints your blow 
Though,—for her tears,—her life, and not A 


Should justiler ask their shedding. Please ye, 


Less Less closely on me,—*tis not much to ask,— 
My @ ost will freelier seem to seek the 


Shades 
And uncontaminate by the touch of man, 
As maid should die, dismiss me! Better so 
The Power, whoe’ er he Pe Je, fink lease 
Will thank ye for my blood Ue Sa Gee 


werd, 
The last these lips may speak, can touch your 


°Tis Priam’s child, the. daughter ofa King, 
No nameless slave, beseeches ye to gran 
Her —— unransomed to her mother’s 


Let tears ing hry gold, redeem it !—Gold eno: 
She paid ao for such bargains while she 


She aaa i—nor in the throng was cheek 
With ‘wooping save her own:—the very 
Whose knife was buried in her proffered 
Unwilling struck, and blinded by his tears.” 


There are many other successful 
renderings, interspersed through the 
volume, which tempt us to quota- 
tion. Nothing can be better than 
the version of the following passage, 
well known to all readers of Ovid, 
where the sculptor Pygmalion falls 
in love with his own work :— 


ri tentantes admovet an si* 


ebur: nec ebur tamen esse 
Onna “iat, reddique putat: loquiturque 
Et x digitos insidere membris, 
Et metuit pressos veniat ne livor in artus.”” 


* And oft his hands the ivory paces” ve be doubt 
If flesh it were or sraey, soeee 
Convinced to think it.—Now sees retar lips 
A kiss he prints ; and deems his returned ; 
Now lover-wise he sues, now passionate 
Embraces :—fancies that the yielding limbs 
+ sad hat. his touch, and fears their tenderness 
To bruise.’ 


** Saepe mauus 0 
ee > 4 an _ 


It is worth while to compare with 
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this original Mr. Morris’s treatment 
of the same fable—scarcely less 
graceful, though perfectly distinct :— 
‘* No smile was on the parted lips, the eyes 
Seemed as even now great love had shown 

Unto them something of its sweet surprise, 


Yet saddened them with half-seen —— : 
And still *midst passion maiden-like she 


seemed, 
As though of love unchanged for aye she 
dreamed. 


Reproachfally beholding all her grace 
Fyemalion stood, until he grew sxe " 
And then at last he turned away ace, 
As if from her cold eyes his gtr hide ; 
And thus a w while did he abide, 
With nothing in his heart but vain desire, 
The eyer-burning, all-consuming fire. 


: Att he cried,‘ why have I made thee, 
en, 
That = thou mockest me? I know, in- 


eed, 
That many such as thou are loved of men, 
eo eyes poor wretches still 


Into their net, and smile to see them blecd ; 
But = the Gods made, and this hand made 


ee, 
Who will not speak one little word to me!’”’* 


Again, in that fine picture of 
Byblis writing her love-letter, the 
translator’s rendering is very happy 
as well as faithful :— 
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“= it, et dubitat: scribit, damnatque 
e. ; 
Ex notat et delet; mutat, culpatque, pro- 


pangs mee 3 
Inque a sumptas ponit, positasque resu- . 
met. 
uid velit, ignorat ; quidquid factura videtur - 
isplicet : in vultu est au mixta pudori,” 


‘* Begins, then hesitates ;—begins anew ;— 
Effaces what she wrote, and writes, and blots, 
And writes again, and alters :—all too warm 
Is this, and that too frigid :—now she flings 
The tablets from her,—now resumes the 


task :— 
What she would say, she cannot; what she 
Seems still amiss: and, at each word she 
Boldagss with shasse holds coadict on her 
cheeks.” 

Mr. King tells, in the few lines 
which stand in the place of a dedi- 
cation, that “it had been his hope 
to have been able to offer these 
pages, as a token of respect, politi- 
cal, social, and literary,” to the late 
Earl of Derby. He adds, “‘ Diis 
aliter visum’; but I prefer the ex- 
pression of that vanished hope to 
any substituted dedication.” He 
will be contented with the sum of 
our criticism, if we say that his vol- 
ume is worthy of the great name 
with which he desired to associate it. 





* «The Earthly Paradise’-—Pygmalion and the Image. 
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FRANK MARSHALL.—PART II. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CRIMINAL BEFORE HIS JUDGE. 


Wiutsoy sat in his lonely lodgings, 
moodily reflecting on the sufferings 
by which merit must needs be tried 
in this vale. He had many things 
to vex him: the Bluefolds evidently 
did not know what was for their 
good; his principal client, he had 
reason to believe, was not favour- 
ably impressed with his conduct in 
one or two recent transactions; and 
his work on colonial policy, which 
was to set the political world in a 
blaze, ‘had been received as calmly 
as the paradoxes of George Prim- 
rose : no journal except the ‘ Penzance 
Courier’ had deigned to point out 
its mischievous tendency. Alto- 
gether, he was not displeased to 
‘have his meditations interrupted by 
the entrance of Frank, of late an 
unfrequent visitor, who sauntered 
discontentedly in, and cast himself 
into a chair, without speaking. 

“Well,” said Wilson, “how do 
you like your work at the Indus- 
trial? It is a capital thing for you 
to be engaged on a grand scheme 
like that, instead of dreaming life 
away while you are waiting for your 
uncle’s shoes.” 

“A nice thing you have let me 
in for,” answered Frank; “TI should 
not wonder if we lost every six- 
pence. I took him for a swindler 
as soon as I set my eyes on him.” 

“Wright is as honest as any man 
breathing; but if there is a hitch I 
cannot see how I am to blame.” 

“T do not want to find fault with 
you,” said Frank; “and I have 
nothing to say against Wright, only 
he is such a fellow to talk, and will 
not do any work: I mean that man 
L who sold us the land. It is 
my belief it no more belongs to 


him than it does to the man in 
the moon.” 

“It will throw you back a good 
deal if he cannot make out a title; 
but, after all, there will not be much 
harm done: you will be just where 
you were, and the contract is at an 
end.” 

‘““Maybe it is,” replied Frank; 
“but we are not just where we 
were, you see: he may be off to the 
Rocky Mountains any day with the 
purchase-money, and that is about 
the whole capital of the Company.” 

“How the deuce did he get hold 
of the purchase-money ?” asked 
Wilson. 

“Why I am afraid I was a little 
to blame there,” answered Frank. 
** You see it seemed all plain sailing, 
and he wanted the money at once 
to send to his ag in Queensland— 
he has sent it by this, I daresay, 
confound him !—and it was a great 
thing for us to get hold of the land 
at once, and he told me there was 
another chap would give him £100 
more if our cash was not ready, and 
then Wright always kept telling me 
not to raise any frivolous objection, 
so I advised our people to pay the 
money; and mow it seems he has 
been insolvent since the time of 
Queen Caroline, and owes money 
to half the county: and there’s a 
brute of a fellow in the next parish 
who is trying to make out that he 
has got a right to burn bricks ‘all 
over our property for nothing until 


‘twenty-one years after the annihila- 


tion of the royal family, or some 
precious rigmarole of the sort. It 
is all a plant, of course, got up by 
him and that infernal scamp, Leary.” 

“But you are not going to give 
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in, and let yourselves be done quiet- 
ly, are you ?” asked Wilson. 

“Give in! Lord bless you, we 
have got a regular lawyer at work 
now! and as soon as he found what 
our uncalled capital was, and heard 
something about our shareholders, 
he said it was the prettiest case he 
had ever met with, and that there 
was nothing like it in the books; 
and then he began to scatter the 
fees right and left, I can tell you. 
But that fellow Wright goes on ever- 
lastingly saying it is all my fault, 
and that I have thrown back English 
civilisation for half a century. I 
am sick of the whole thing ; and as 
there is no conveyancing for me to 
do now, and our capital is locked up, 
I shall go abroad for a few weeks. 
But tell me something about your- 
self. I have had no time to come to 
chambers since this blessed Company 
started. Am I to congratulate you ?”’ 

_ That's all off for the present,” 
answered Wilson. ‘They have 
gone abroad for the summer, and 
I don’t suppose anything will come 
of it after all; but we need not talk 
about that now.” 

“Well, I will not ask any ques- 
tions, old fellow,” said Frank ; “ but 
I am really very sorry, upon my 
word. Come along with me, to 
Switzerland, or Norway, or Egypt— 
anywhere you like—and shake it off; 
that’s what I always do. I looked 
into chambers as I came along, and 
told our fellow I was ff somewhere, 
and that you would most likely 
come too,” 

“T cannot moye,” answered the 
lorn one; ‘I have so many irons in 
the fire.” 

So Frank went off by himself. 
This. he did not Jike, because ‘then 
he must make-up his mind for 
himself. where he; would, go every 
day, and he hated haying to do this, 
of ‘all things; whereas nobody who 
went in Wilson’s company need be 
at the trouble of forming an opinion 


of his own—and if he did, he had 
to give it up. So, as he could not 
bear starting alone without some 
definite point to make for, ,he 
thought he might as well go and 
see how his uncle was getting on. 
He would not be obliged to stay 
longer than he liked, for he could 
always plead business of the Com- 
pany when the old man got tire- 
some, When he cast aside the 
frock-coat of the period, and put 
on his much-loved tweed monkey- 
jacket, stained by the suns of many 
a broiling day, he flung from him 
all the toils and losses of the Indus- 
trial Company, and began to think 
quite affectionately of his kinsman 
Matthew and the peaceful valley of 
Schwarzloch. Oddly enough, no 
doubt of that old gentleman’s joy 
at beholding him ever crossed his 
mind: he had been in possession of 
that £3000 so long—i.e., some six- 
teen days—that he had come to feel 
towards it as a proprietor, and it 
somehow escaped him that old 
Matthew would not improbably 
have something to say in the mat- 
ter. The farther he got from Wright 
the lighter his bosom became, and 
the more cheerful was the view 
which he took of the Company’s 
prospects; and if they were hung 
up for a year or two, that was not 
an unmixed evil: he would have 
time to read up to be in readiness 
to deal with all those sub-tenants. 
Before he crossed the Swiss fron- 
tier he had forgotten the whole 
business, and had cut out the next 
three weeks very much. to his satis- 
faction. He would leave his  port- 
manteau at the point where, the 
by-road to Schwarzloch quitted the 
highway, then he would shoulder 
‘his knapsack and walk up to the 
baths; that might be about. three 
hours. His uncle would think it 
unkind if he went away next. morn- 
ing; so he could make out a day, 
or perhaps: two, very well, looking 
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about in the direction of the Teufels- 
kralle. Then he could. get away 
by the Hdllenthur ; or, if he found 
that was too much of a grind, he 
could strike eastwards. Murray 
said nothing of a bath, but there 
was one marked on the map, and 
his portmanteau might come round 
by the road and meet him on Sun- 
day at Sumpfboden or Fliegenmatte, 
as the case might be. At either of 
these places he would be sure to 
find some fellow to join, and, of 
course, could not quite determine 
upon his route until he knew where 
the other man wanted to go. 

There is nothing like carrying 
your own knapsack, especially the 
first day, when the thing is all new 
to you and your shoulders are not 
raw. So Frank stepped gaily along, 
with a feeling that he was going 
forth into the wide, wide world, or, to 
give his thoughts a local colouring, 
in die weite Welt hinaus, plus the 
conviction that an excellent supper 
and bed awaited him that evening, 
and that he could ‘get rid of his 
burthen the ._moment it became 
troublesome. He had been in afflic- 
tion for the last three weeks: She 
was another’s; Leary had been too 
many for him ; and everybody had 
gone out of town except Wright, 
who spent his evenings with him, and 
sorrowfully pointed out that he had 


riveted the fetters upon a despair-, 


ing peasantry. But. Wright could 
not get at him here: old Matthew, 
who would be pleased to find his 
nephew so busy, might be able to 
suggest some dodge whereby to,cir- 
cumvent Leary ; and with joy and 
thankfulness, he was beginning to 
recognise the familiar symptoms of 
recovery from an undying and hope- 
less passion, But had aseer, such 
as whilom saw a shroud enveloping 
the living man, met our friend as he 
went gaily onwards exulting in his 
deliverance from the cares of love 
and business, he had said,— 
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“T see a sight he cannot see; the 
unthinking lad is rushing to his 
doom ; yon man is fey.” But his 
good. angel slumbered. He often 
does. 

The road scrambled up and 
down by the side of a stream 
white with fury, and led him 
through dense fir-woods, which at 
no time allowed him to see more 
than a few hundred yards ahead. 
After some two hours of this he be- 
came impatient for the glaciers, but 
could see nothing of them -until the 
road turned sharp to the left across 
a quaking bridge of pine-trees. 
From this point he suddenly dis- 
covered Schwarzloch nestling in the 
meadows at the head of the valley, 
and the Teufelskralle springing out 
of the clouds in the distance. Here 
he halted against a bank to take in 
the scene and to ease his shoulders. 
Presently he found he was not 
alone ; a lady was sitting on a rock 
by the water in the shadow of the 
bridge he had just crossed, so deeply 
engaged in the difficult task of 
sketching a view whose lights were 
constantly shifting, that she did not 
hear his steps. This was Clara, of 
course; and Frank, who had, not 
thought it necessary to get himself 
up very elaborately to pleasethe 
eyes of old Matthew, immediately 
began to bewail the absence of his 
portmanteau. His limp old wide- 
awake, admirably fitted as it was 
to shelter the human head, was 
ill suited to purposes of courtesy ; 
gloves he had none; and against 
his knapsack Wilson had used all his 
influence for many successive years. 
However, there was no help for it, 
so he slipped off his burthen and 
advanced, 

“Miss. Bluefold, I, believe? I 
think [ had the pleasure of meeting 
you at Ascot. I hope you are, stay- 
ing atthe baths ?” 

“Yes, we have been at Schwarz- 
loch some days,” said Clara, as soon 
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as amazement and dismay allowed 
her to speak. 

Most of us would have been 
charmed with the prospect of a row ; 
but she, the kind little soul, had 
been taking Frank’s part for the 
last few days, and rather feared she 
had made matters worse. 

“‘T am on my way there to see 
my uncle, who is taking the waters ; 
perhaps you can tell me if he is 
still here.” 

“Mr. Marshall is here; but I 
hardly think—that is, I mean, do 
you think he is expecting you?” 

“Oh no; he never expects me 
tillhe sees me. But I am interrupt- 
ing you, and the sun will be off the 
valley in a few minutes. If you will 
allow me, I will sit down and rest 
while you are finishing your draw- 
ing, and then I can carry your books 
back to the hotel.” 

So down she sat again, drawing 
away to gain time, but not to much 
purpose. What was to be done? 
Frank did not seem conscious of 
the crime he had committed, and 
she did not know whether she 
ought to enlighten him. He would 
wonder how she.came to know all 
about his affairs, and think she was 
a marvel of inquisitiveness. But if 
he went up to the house now, she 
was sure that something terrible 
would happen. That very morning 
the old man had been consulting 
her about founding a Greek profes- 
sorship at St. Bees, to which all per- 
sons of the name of Marshall should 
be ineligible; and had told her he had 
closed his account with his banker 
because of that gentleman’s fatuity 
in honouring Frank’s cheque. Pre- 
sently Frank saw she was not doing 
anything, and asked if he might see 
her album. He did not greatly ad- 
mire the water-colour, which had 
been executed under difficulties, so 
he turned over and found a series of 
slight pen-and-pencil sketches which 
tickled him immensely. All of a 
sudden he shouted out,— 
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“By Jove, here’s my uncle! but 
how savage you have made him 
look! Poor old fellow, I had not 
an idea he was so ill! Itisay 
clever sketch, Miss Bluefold. [ 
know he does not bear pain well, 
but I must say I never heard of 
his shaking his fist like a maniac ;” 
and he closed the book and looked 
hurt. 

‘‘Dear me, Mr. Marshall,” cried 
Clara, much distressed, “I did not 
mean you to see that; but it really 
is not what you take it for. Your 
uncle has not been ill at all; but 
he was very much vexed at some- 
thing he had heard: and he did 
look so funny when he was put out, 
that I could not help just sketch- 
ing the scene. It was very wrong 
of me, and I quite forgot it was 
in that book. I will tear it up 
at once,” 

“Pray do not think of doing 
that,” said Frank, rather stiffly ; 
““and I should like to have another 
glance at it, if you will allow me. 
It is really very like him,” he went 
on, laughing in spite of his annoy- 
ance; “but what could he have 
heard to make him so fierce? and 
what are all those papers he seems 
to be kicking about ?” 

““T hardly like to tell you, but I 
suppose you ought to know. You 
will think me such a very odd 
person, meddling like this in your 
family matters; but those are the 
shares in that Company of yours, 
you know, for making gentlemen of 
the labourers.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said Frank. 
“T suppose he did not think ita 
safe investment. I am not sure I 
do not agree with him: but I must 
try and make the best of it to him 
to-night, and to-morrow we will 
have it all out. I suppose he is 
still rather sore about it ?” 

* Indeed he is; and it is not so 
much about the money, but he is 
furious at that passage in the pros- 
pectus about ‘breaking down our 
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great territorial aristocracy.’ Only 
this morning, when [I said that, 
after all, it was very kind of you to 
be taking all this trouble for these 
poor people, he declared that if 
your names were not the same, 
really and truly he would _prose- 
cute.” 

“Tt was that fellow Wright wrote 
that about the aristocracy, and that 
other bit about the ‘workers of the 
soil doomed never to enjoy its 
fruits.’ The worst of that man is, 
he never will scratch out anything 
he has once scribbled down. But 
what had I better do? I suppose 
you would not like to go in and 
break it to him that I am here?” 

“You stay here, and I will try 
what I can do,” said Clara; and 
away she tripped. 

“How infinitely better girls look 
in these broad-brimmed straws than 
in the soup-plates of the period!” 
thought Frank, admiringly survey- 
ing the retreating figure. ‘I don’t 
wonder that I wasa little smitten. 
She seems about the nicest girl I 
ever saw, too, although she is rather 
free with her pencil. I daresay my 
uncle was a tempting subject.” 

Clara went back to the hotel in 
an awful fright: she had talked to 
old Matthew about his nephew a 
good deal; and though she had 
always said as much in Frank’s 
favour as she dared, the old man 
seemed more exasperated every day. 
He was always kind and almost 
affectionate in his manner to herself, 
but he had a wicked look about 
him at times. She had been a good 
deal perturbed, too, by Frank’s being 
so annoyed at the caricature; ‘so 
that altogether the poor little bod 
was not quite so collected as usual. 
She was a timid little creature, who 
had never had her fair share of 
scolding, for Moneybags never would 
let anybody speak a cross word to 
her; and when she reflected that 
the old gentleman would most likely 
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fly into an uncontrollable fit of 

her head began quite to swim with 
consternation. erhaps he would 
stamp and shake his fist, and this 
idea brought the caricature into her 
head, and then she. laughed in spite 
of her anguish. By the time sBhe 
got into the big sitting-room all her 
diplomacy had left her, and she was 
secretly a little hysterical, though 
she showed no signs of it. The old 
man was striding up and down, like 
the beasts at feeding-time, wearying 
for his dinner, for Clara’s absence 
had delayed the table d héte. : 

” Well, Miss Clara,” he said, with 
more acerbity of manner than he 
had ever shown towards her, “‘ better 
late than never: young ladies should 
not take such long walks; ‘and you 
are looking as if you had over-tired 
yourself. I suspect we shall find 
presently that you have done too 
much, and have lost your appetite. 
What has been keeping you so 
long?” 

This was just what she wanted 
to tell him, but she could- not bring 
the words out; so, after one or two 
attempts at articulate speech, she 
began to choke, and the tears 
to show themselves. Mr. Matthew 
Marshall was horrified: such a thing 
had never befallen him all his life 
long. Here was a nice little girl 
who had been trying to please him 
all she could—had lent him her 
books, and shown him her pictures, 
and sponged his clumsy old ankle— 
and just use she kept lim wait- 
ing for dinner half an hour, he had 
been scolding her till she cried. 

my: your pardon, my dear, 
for speaking so rudely; ‘it’s only 
twenty minutes past six now, and 
I am never in any hurry for my 
dinner: but I was getting uneasy 
about you, as you are generally so 
punctual. You must not mind 
what an old bear like me says now 
and then.” 

“Tt is not that,” sobbed Clara— 
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“you are always very kind; but I 
have got something to tell you, and 
Lam so afraid you will be angry.” 

“You cannot have done anything 
to make me very savage, my dear ; 
so let me hear your little confession, 
and then go and get ready for din- 
ner.” 

“T met him: he is just outside 
—Mr, Frank Marshall.” She had 
not voice to say any more, and now 
the murder was out. 

The old man did not say any- 
thing, but took two turns up and 
down the room, and then stopped 
opposite Clara, who was not quite 
reassured yet. 

“So he was afraid to come in 
himself, and sent you to bear the 
first brunt of it: I cannot say I 
think the better of him for it. Go 
and send him in to me—that is, if 
you would be so kind,” he added, 
suddenly recollecting himself. 

“You are not going to be very 
angry with him, Mr. Marshall ?” 
pleaded she. 

““My dear Miss Bluefold, when 
young men at my nephew’s time of 
life do wrong and silly things, they 
have to take the consequences; but 
you need not be afraid that anything 
will happen to shock, your nerves, 
Getting that little girl to come in 
like that; just as an idle schoolboy 
sends his sister to beg him off! // 
me le pagera,” 

Clara went back and gave her 
message: she was still rather agitat- 
ed, and her black eyelashes looked 
a little dewy. As Frank looked and 
listened, he felt that his strength 
was departing from him, and that a 
return of his malady was imminent, 
and he said within himself, ‘I won- 
der how far Wilson has got in the 
business. He gave ‘me to under- 
stand that it was as good as settled ; 
but I should like to know exactl 
how the land lies, I must say. It 
won't do for me to be staying here, 
or I shall be making a fool of my- 
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self. But the worst of it is, there's 
no help for it: my uncle won't 
take it at all kind of me if I go 
before the week is out, at any rate.” 
Then aloud he said, ‘“‘So he did 
not utter a single imprecation! 
—that looks bad. He does. not 
often take things this way, but he 
is a long time coming round when 
he does, I had better go and haye 
it over; I hope you are not, goi 

to leave us alone after dinner 

Then he went in, but on the way 
found time to speak a word to. the 
landlord about his portmanteau, 
which he said he must have up at 
once, as he thought he might have 
to stop some days, and did not want 
Clara to see that wideawake again. 

“Well, Frank,” said the old man 
as-soon as the criminal appeared, 
“it is very good of you, I am sure, 
to tear yourself away from your im- 
portant avocations for the sake of 
coming to this dull little hole! Do 
you not feel, though, that you are 
rather neglecting your duty to the 
toiling millions of Great Britain?” 

No amount of word-painting can 
express the bitterness which Mat- 
thew threw into this quotation. 

“Tam sorry to find you are not 
pleased with what I have been do- 
ing, sir. I must own I think I 
have been a bit of a fool, and that I 
have got rather intoa mess. I am 
not much of a man of business my- 
self, and I wish you would let me 
go into the matter with you pre- 
sently, and then you can advise me 
what we had best do.” 

“You want my advice, eh?’ an- 
swered Matthew, with savage irony. 
“Tt is about the dividend, I suppose, 
—whether your enormous prosits will 
allow. you to divide 10 or 15 per 
cent, and how much is to be set 
aside to meet contingencies. _ No, 
Mr. Director, you must excuse me. 
I have belonged to a good many 
companies in my time, and have 
burnt my fingers like other folks” 
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(we have reason to believe that in 
making this last statement he was 
romancing), “but I have always 
made it a rule never to fetter the 
discretion of the board.”. Then sud- 
denly changing his tone, “I have 
no wish to meddle in your affairs, 
Frank; you have taken your own 
line, and must please yourself. I 
know none of the gentlemen whose 
names I see associated with yours, 
and have no desire to make their 
acquaintance. If they are riot de- 
signing swindlers, they are empty- 
headed firebrands, who are putting 
forth their puny strength to under- 
mine the fabric of society. As for 
their scheme, the best issue I can 
wish to it is the ruin of everybody 
who has anything to do withit. I 
shall “hardly regret the loss of my 
£3000 if I see the name of your 
Company in the ‘Gazette.’ As for 
your own share in the business, we 
will say no more at present; in fact, 
I cannot trust myself to say all I 
feel. We will drop the subject for 
to-day, if you please.” 

Then they went to dinner. Char- 
ley came out of his room that day 
for the first time: Clara: had kept 
him boxed up hitherto, but now she 
was actually afraid to face the belli- 
gerents alone, and so let him out on 
sick-leave. He did not know any- 
thing about the unpleasantness which 
existed between the uncle and ne- 
phew, and had a great deal to say, 
fondly imagining himself to be the 
hero of the party. His sister was 
afraid to look. up; for besides the 
feeling that there was thunder in the 
air, she felt she had made a fool of 
herself, and was sure that Matthew 
must take her for a goose. Frank was 
soon alive to the fact that the ex- 
igency was serious, and wondered 

‘what his uncle was going to do to 
him. That gentleman was a little 
ashamed of himself for having made 
Clara cry, and he fearéd she thought 
he was a brute. Everybody was 
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glad when the nuts came round; 
and the quality of the wine did not 
tempt them to linger. Then Char 
ley proposed a rubber, but this no- 
body seemed to relish; then he 
offered to teach Matthew bezique: 
the old fellow would have preferred 
a game of cribbage with Clara, but 
he thought she was offended, and 
he did not like to propose it; ‘so, 
though he hated new inventions, he 
felt constrained to accept the chal- 
lenge, lest she should think him un- 
amiable. Then what were the other 
two to do? There was no other 
pack of cards, and they had got no- 
thing to read except the Company’s 
prospectus. So they were obliged 
to take a turn up and down in the 
moonlight. 

“T wish he would have it out, 
and have done with it,” began Frank ; 
“it is too bad of me to bore you 
with all this, but for the life of me 
I cannot think of anything else. IT 
do not like his nursing his wrath 
this way. I suppose it is because 
he cannot think of anything bad 
enough to do to me all at once.” 

““T do not think he is quite so 
angry now as he was,” answered 
Clara. ‘Do you know, I think I 
would try him again, if I were you, 
now he has had his dinner. I have 
noticed that’s the time the landlord 
always brings his bill; and then he 
was a good deal put out just now, 
because I was late for table @hite. 
I will go and send Charley to bed, 
and then you two can have a com- 
fortable talk.” 

“Well, there’s no use in disturb- 
ing them until they have done that 
game,” said Frank. “We had bet- 
ter stay here a few minutes, and 
watch the moon lighting up those 
peaks. There are not three nights 
in the year when you can see them 
so well.” ‘ 

Bezique is a long e sometimes, 
and ra a good half-hour before 
Frank thought it would be safe to 
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go in and stop the players; but he 
was not impatient. It was very 
pleasant outside, and a téte-d-téte 
with old Matthew was not an allur- 
ing prospect. At last Charley was 
sent to bed, and Frank screwed up 
his courage and went in—hboth 
parties had been thinking a good deal. 

‘Well, uncle,” began Frank, “I 
am come to say good-night, for I am 
thinking of turning in early after 
my journey. I am glad to see the 
waters seem to agree with you.” 

‘* Do not go yet, Frank. I should 
like to have a little talk to you first. 
Just ring for two cups of coffee, will 
you—it’s included in the pension— 
and come and sit down by the win- 
dow. Frank, my lad, I take a good 
deal of blame to myself about you— 
I do indeed. I promised my poor 
brother I would be a father to you.” 

“T am sure,” said Frank, rather 
touched, “you have always been 
very kind, . I am not at all surprised 
at your not liking this Company busi- 
ness, for I have been making a most 
confounded ass of myself; there is 
no use in denying it.” 

“No, Frank, there is not any use 
in denying it, so we will take that 
for granted ; but it has been my fault 
after all. If I had kept you up to 
the collar ten years ago, you would 
have been a good steady man of 
business now, taking life in earnest, 
and doing your fair share of work. 
What a mistake I have made, allow- 
ing you £300 a-year, and asking no 

uestions! I ought to have known 
that no man can learn to swim if he 
sets out with a bladder under his 
arm. Well, well, what’s done can’t 
be undone; but I will try and be 


wiser in future.” 
a 
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‘“‘ Your money is your own, sir, to 
do as you like with,” said Frank, 
considerably nettled. “If you are 
going to stop the supplies, I do not 
deny it will be unpleasant; but I 
daresay I shall manage to get along 
as well as another.” 

‘“‘T should like to know what you 
would do if I were to stop the sup. 
plies, as you call. it. I should be 
sorry to hear of my brother’s son 
jumping off Waterloo Bridge or en- 
listing in the Pope’s Brigade. No, I 
will tell you what I am going to do, 
I suppose we may call that £3000 a 
dead loss ?” Frank nodded. “ Very 
well, I am going to cut you down to 
£100 a-year, and the remaining £200 
shall go to recoup me for the loss, 
This will teach you the value of 
money, and you will have something 
to live upon while you are learning 
some occupation. It is not that I 
want to save the money. When- 
ever you come and show me that you 
are setting to work in earnest, I. will 
give you a helping hand. You shall 
never miss a step in life for want of 
assistance; but I must be satisfied 
that you are really making your way, 
for 1 am determined no longer to 
support you in idleness. And now 
good-night, and God bless you!” 

‘“‘Butter-hearted old ass that I 
am,” said Matthew to himself, as 
he brewed a horrible compound 
devised by the skill of Rossenarzt. 
‘‘T shall haye the ruin of that lad 
on my head.” 

‘The old curmudgeon has cut off 
my pocket-money,” said Frank to 
Clara, as they shook hands in the 
passage; “but as you must say 
good-night now, I will tell you all 
about it in the morning.” 


CHAPTER. V.—HOW LITERATURE IS MANUFACTURED. 


Old Matthew used always to take 
a bath some time in the small hours, 
and then he was put to bed under 


three feather-quilts, with orders to 
stay there till somebody was at 
leisure to come and tell him to get 
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up. Consequently he did not make 
a public appearance till it was get- 
ting on for eleven o'clock. Charley 
was not yet allowed to be at large. 
So Clara and Frank had a quiet 
breakfast all to themselves, at a 
little table in a window looking 
down the valley. The portmanteau 
had arrived along with the rolls. 
Matthew could not stand the house- 
hold bread, and had arranged that a 
messenger from the town on the 
highroad should bring him some- 
thing fit for a Christian every morn- 
ing. Frank was in the lowest 
spirits as he told his tale. 

“T do not know that I can blame 
the old fellow after all,” he said. 
“‘T have used him very badly, there 
is no doubt about it. But what on 
earth I am to do is more than I 
know. For one thing, I must leave 
this to-morrow. I cannot afford to 
stay on here.” 

“What sort of thing are you 
thinking of doing ?’ asked Clara. 

“There’s nothing I can do. I 
might perhaps be an usher; but 
there’s that new Latin Grammar 
come out since my time. However, 
I must get back to town at once, and 
look about me. I shall move into 
lodgings at Islington to begin with.” 

‘But there are so many ways of 
making money. You are at the 
Bar, are you not?” 

“Yes, I am, and much I have 
made by that. I never had but one 
job, and I have managed to ruin 
my client horse and foot, as you 
have heard.” . 

“Some men make a good deal, I 
know, by writing for the newspapers 
and magazines,—did you ever think 
df trying that sort of thing ?”’ 

“T have tried that,” answered 
Frank. ‘Last year when I was in 
Auvergne I thought I would write. 
about the place and the people, and 
all that—and I took a good deal of 
— about it—but it would not 
0. 
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‘““What did the publisher say 
to it ?” ‘ 

“T never sent it to anybody, I 
showed it to a fellow who was with 
me at the time, and who under- 
stands that sort of thing, and- he 
said there was nothing in it; in 
fact, he spoke so unkindly about it 
that I was afraid to show it to any- 
body else. By the way, I think he 
is a friend of yours. It was Wilson. 
He was one of the party at Ascot.” 
And he looked up from his omelette 
to watch the effect of the name. _ 

“Oh, it was that gentleman, was 
it ?” said Olara, rather contemptuous- 
ly, for his comments on her drawings 
still rankled in her gentle breast. 
“T do not think I would let Mr. 
Wilson’s criticisms be decisive.” 

“TI believe I have got it here, if 
you would care to see it. I threw 
it into my portmanteau, and have 
eee looked at it from that day to 

is.” 

“Fetch it at once,” cried she. 
“T usually go at this time of day to 
the churchyard for shade. I can 
take it with me and read it there.” 

“ And I will come along with you, 
and explain the hard passages,” said 
Frank 


It was not very long, but she 
could not make out the writing, so 
he {had to read it aloud. She made 
no comments until he came to a 
passage in which he described the 
delight of a native at beholding an 


Englishman for the first time. The 
man in the blouse was represented 
as saying,— 

“Mon Dieu! tu es Anglais! 
permets que je t’embrasse.” 

“Do you mean to say he did it ?” 
asked C 

“ Ay, that did he— 


“* * Syne he kiss’d me on ae cheek, 
And. syne upon the t’ither.’”’ 


“TI wish I had been present to 
sketch the group,” said Clara. ‘An 
illustration of that little scene might 
have done for your frontispiece.” 
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Frank was taken with the idea. 

““Why should you not ,do it from 
imagination?’ he suggested. “I 
really do think it would sell the 

r.” 

“JT can only draw what I see,” 
she’ answered; “but I will tell you 
what I will do for you,” she cried, 
with a shriek of delight. “If you 
will get Heinrich Baur, my brother’s 
guide, and stand. up against the wall 
yonder in an affectionate attitude, I 
will sketch you both in pen and 
ink, and make you a present of the 
copyright.” 

Frank did not see it at ail; but 
she had quite set her heart upon it, 
and was not by any means in the 
habit of being contradicted. And 
then she had really been very good- 
natured the day before; so at last 
the only objection he could think of 
was that Baur had not got a blouse, 
and that there would be a breach of 
the unities. But this only put an- 
other quéer idea into her wild little 
head. 

‘Well, then, make a slight al- 
teration in the title of your tour: 
for ‘Auvergne’ read ‘Oberland’: 
while I was listening I could not 
help thinking the valley of Mont 
Dore must be very like this place. 
You will have to make a few other 
changes, of course; but you can 
stay a day or two and make them. 
Any of my sketches which you think 
will do you shall have, only you 
must go and fetch Heinrich Baur— 
do, please—we will make him say: 
‘Der Herr sei ein Englander! Aus 
London selbst! Gott in Himmel, 
ich musz ihn kiissen. Bitt’um Ver- 
zeihung.’” 

Frank did not think very highly 
of his descriptive powers, but never- 
theless this suggestion did rather 
shock him. But shé was so very 
keen about it, and the paper had 
been thrown away as rubbish ; and 
above all, he so very much wanted 
to stay where he was, that he con- 
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sented to try, on condition that she 
should help to make the alteration. 
He would fain have stipulated that 
Baur should make some frais de 
toilette, but to this she would not 
listen ; only she conceded that Frank 
should be depicted with his back to- 
wards the spectator. 

Baur considered the result a 
triumph of art; he was beyond 
measure elated, and insisted that it 
must be shown to Johann and Uli. 
They took a comic view of the per- 
formance and laughed s9 uproarious- 
ly that Matthew came out to see 
what was up. He was immensely 
pleased, and asked what she was 
going to do with it. 

“Why, you see, sir,” said Frank, 
“T have got to make my living the 
best way I can; so, to lose no more 
time, I am going to write an account 
of the valley, and Miss Bluefold is 
kind enough to say she will enrich 
my little essay with some sketches 
illustrative of the manners and cus- 
toms of the aborigines.” 

‘“* That looks like business, Frank; 
you must show me what you are 
writing from day to day: my ex- 
perience in literary composition will 
enable me to make some valuable 
suggestions which shall be very much 
at your service. And if you want 
some scribbling paper, I think I can 
supply you.. Here are these shares 
in the Freehold Industrial: if you 
cannot make the reverse side worth 
more than the face, you will have 
to take to some other trade.” 

* “We will set to work this after- 
noon,” said Frank aside to his col- 
league, ‘‘ but we need not tell him 
about the adaptation we are making.” 

‘* And as soon as ever it is done, 
said she, “TIT will write off to my - 
uncle, Mr. Moneyb he knows 
all sorts of people that write, and 
can do what he likes with the editor 
of the ‘ Tyburnia.’” 

After the first shock he felt at 
dismembering and re-christening his 
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first-born, Frank bégan to think 
the work might turn out to be the 
reverse of disagreeable. “I hope 
ou will continue to give me your 

d assistance, Miss Bluefold,” he 
said. “It ought to be a great satis- 
faction to be able to put an honest 
penny in a poor man’s way.. My 
time’s my money now, and it won't 
do to leave off while the frenzy of 
composition is upon us; so, if you 
don’t mind coming back to the work- 
shop, you may help me to earn a 
trifle before dinner.. I can’t afford to 
waste anything now, so I will take 
these shares, uncle, which you are 
good enough to say I may write on 
the backs of. Just as well to get 
them away from him,” he muttered 
to Clara, “‘and the prospectus too. 
I find he sat up half the night study- 
ing them, and the sight of them 
drives him wild.” 

Clara was charmed at the idea 
of writing a book, so back went the 
confederates to the churchyard with 
the MS., Murray, Charley’s ink- 
bottle designed by the Alpine Club, 
which leaked over them both, and 
a bundle of shares for the emenda- 
tions. 

‘“* We had better consider the docu- 
ment clause by clause, as they do in 
the House. I suppose we may take 
the first paragraph as read. It be- 
gins, you know, There is no lovelier 
spot in the universe than the valley 
of Mont Dore, and goes on about 
brawling torrents, dark pine-woods, 
and the delights of being brought 
face to face with nature after a long 
compliance with the silly formalisms 
of an effete civilisation. I meant 
how jolly it was not to have to dress 
for dinner. I won’t bother you 
with all that.” 

“T trust I shall never be found 
to shrink from the discharge of any 
duty, however painful,” said Clara. 
-“T must hear it all, or I cannot con- 
sider myself responsible. It is my 
duty, and I will.” 


VOL. CIX.—NO. DCLXYV. 
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So he read the first paragraph, 
and that was passed. 

“T do not know what. is to be 
done about the next bit,” said Frank. 
“It ismy walk from Royat to Mont 
Dore, and my meditations as I sate 
on the top of the Puy de Déme, 
looking over Clermont and the plain 
of the Limagne.” 

“That must come out, every word 
of it,” said Clara, resolutely ; for she 
saw Frank’s eye fondly lingering 
upon the familiar phrases. 

“Tl keep the meditations, at any 
rate,” said Frank, ‘“‘and see if I 
can’t stick them in somewhere or 
other.” 

“The feelings you describe as 
having arisen in your bosom while 
you sate on that lonely eminence 
are highly creditable to you,” said 
Clara; ‘but there’s nothing within 
a hundred miles of us at all calculated 
to awaken such sentiments.” 

‘‘T am not so sure of that: there’s 
nothing just about here, I grant you ; 
but why should not I get out of the 
train at that place, somewhere out 
Basle way, where everybody loses 
his luggage—I mean Olten; there’s 
a good-sized hill close to the station, 
and as nobody ever goes up it, why 
should not I make the ascent, and 
see and think just what I like? I 
have only got to alter the names ac- 
cording to Murray, and it will pass 
muster well enough. Now then I 
will read: ‘Here I left the track 
[train] to pay a visit to the lion. of 
this part of the world—the extinct 
crater of the Puy de Dome [Hauen- 
stein]. The old fellow stands on a 
dismal bit of high ground about four 
miles from Clermont [Olten], sur- 
rounded by a number of younger 
brothers, and looks like a slop-basin 
turned upside down on a tray in 
the midst of a set of tea-cups.. On 
the summit a solitary shepherd, clad 
in the strange Auvergndt cloak 
{wildly quaint costume of Solothurn] 
was watching his flock, attended. 
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by an ill-favoured wolf-dog, who 
seemed to me to require as much 
looking after as any wolf in the 
arrondisement [canton]. As J sate 
in a craggy nook, disturbed only 
by the occasional scream of an 
eagle whom my presence had 
scared, I fell a-musing on the scene 
before me. It was Wilson who 
mused, you must know; he thinks 
it his duty on such occasions. I 
went and smoked a pipe with the 
shepherd, who was uncommonly 
glad to have a Christian to talk to, 
and left our friend meditating on the 
checkered past, and conjuring up 
before his mind’s eye the prospect he 
would have witnessed had it been 
given him to stand there in the year 
15,000 s.c. and beheld the megathe- 
rium seething in the glowing lava.” 

“Passons au déluge,” said Clara. 
‘We will scratch all that out. 
From all I have heard my uncle say, 
I don’t think the readers of the 
‘Tyburnia,’ have a high opinion of 
anything which happened before the 
Reform Bill. They will be quite 
satisfied if you tell them what the 
place looked like last year.” 

“‘ Out it goes,” said Frank, calmly 
drawing his pen through the visions 
of Wilson, for which he was not 
disposed to make any great fight. 
‘*You can’t say that I resist whole- 
some criticism, Miss Bluefold. Now 
for the description. ‘ Below me lay 
a wide plain, half veiled by a low- 
lying mist, through which the tops 
of three tall factory-chimneys were 
Saintly visible, and had something 
the look of the masts of weird ships 
upon a vast lake. As the hazy cur- 
tain rolled away, I saw an, endless 
uccession of towns, villages, and 
manufactories, with all the signs of 
that life and plenty which are in the 
minds of its inhabitants when they 
_Sondly speak of ‘la belle France’ 
(to which the natives proudly point 
.as liberty’s fair fruits). Directly in 
Sront rose the grand old cathedral of 

*. Clermont [ruin of Homburg], stand- 
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ing out black against the snowy mist 
in the background, and awakening 
memories of Peter the Hermit and the 
devoted Crusaders—(of that romantic 
incident when the despot’s. cruel 
glee hastened on the freer hour),’ 
There; I don’t think that’s at all 
bad. All it wants to make it per- 
fect is an illustration. Ruin on a 
hill in the foreground ; misty plain 
behind, with low hills shutting in 
the distance. Have you got’ any- 
thing in your portfolio which might 
stand for it with a little accommoda- 
tion ?” 

“What was that romantic inci- 
dent which seems to have made such 
an impression on you ?” asked Clara. 

“TI have not a notion. If the 
editor knows, he will appreciate the 
allusion ; and if he does not, he will 
be ashamed of himself, and ask us 
no questions. But I hope you will 
help me with a drawing.” 

‘“Mr. Marshall, the audacity of 
your forgeries quite takes my breath 
away. The only building I have 
got is this sketch of the old church 
at Calais, which I did before break- 
fast. But you can’t make anything 
of that.” 

“T don’t know about that,” 
answered Frank, reflectively. 

“Put a little mist on the water, 
and there we have got-the sea-like 
plain which I talked about. Then, 
if you wouldn’t mind just taking off 
the tip of the spire, and filling up 
the foreground with one of these 
hills and a few cherry-trees——” 

‘“You don’t mean to say that I 
must take out my old woman in the 
Normandy cap!” 

“T do indeed; and the .railway 
station, and the little boy making 
faces at the Scottishman in the 
Glengarry. Ah, Miss Bluefold! 
who is resisting wholesome criticism 
now ?” 

‘“‘Pm not insurbordinate,” pleaded 
Clara; ‘‘but it won’t be a bit like 
the place, and you will be sure to be 
found out.” 
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“Do you suppose every fellow 
who goes up there will have a copy 
of the ‘Tyburnia’ in his pocket ? I'm 
sorry about the old woman, but we 
will try and bring her in by-and- 
by, when we come on to the cos- 
tumes of the less-known Swiss 
valleys.” 

Clara accepted the compromise ; 
and then they came to a descrip- 
tion of the fine old castle of 
Murol, gutted in the French Revolu- 
tion. Frank had exulted at great 
length in this uprising of the 
trampled peasantry, and had ap- 
pended a touching romance of his 
own, in which he represented the 
grandson of the ruined noble now 
contentedly earning an honourable 
livelihood as a small grocer, beneath 
the shadow of the walls wherein his 
wealthy but miserable ancestors had 
stifled the stings of remorse with 
their unhallowed orgies. A slight 
modification enabled this passage to 
do duty as an episode of the Refor- 
mation, and of the dispossessed 
abbot converted into a Protestant 
vine-dresser, edifying by his life and 
exhortations the converted villagers 
whom he had visited in the days of 
his blindness. 

Many similar changes were intro- 
duced with general consent, and so 
the afternoon wore away very plea- 
santly indeed. 

After dinner the draft sheets were 
read in public, and Matthew was 
amazed at his nephew’s facility of 
composition, and applauded himself 
for having thus compelled him to 
set to work; while everybody con- 
sidered the account of the Pic de 
Sancy, the monarch of the mountains 
of Auvergne, illustrated by the ac- 
companying sketch of the Teufels- 
kralle, a masterpiece of accurate 
and spirited description. Specially 
charmed was Matthew with the re- 

rt. of a sermon which Frank had 

eard in the Roman Catholic Church 
at Mont Dore, and which he un- 
scrupulously ascribed to the Re- 
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formed pastor at. Schwarzloch. 
The preacher had bitterly rebuked 
his flock for the vices of greed, cov- 
etousness, and extortion towards 
travellers to which they were ad- 
dict 

‘A very sensible discourse that,” 
he remarked. “I hope the land- 
lord was there to hear it: but I 
wish it had been delivered at the 
beginning of the season. It is the 
best thing in the paper. There is 
an air of levity about what you 
write mostly, Frank, which rather 
grates upon me; but you shall hand 
it over to me when you have fin- 
ished, and I will endeavour to re- 
move this and other little blemishes, 
which are the result of inexperience 
and haste. There are a few thoughts 
of my own, too, on the effect of sul- 
phur waters upon gout, rheumatism, 
and skin disease, which I will put 
into shape for you, and you can in- 
sert them in a footnote in some con- 
venient place.” uf: 

“It is very kind of you I'm sure, 
sir; we will attend to your sugges- 
tions, especially to that about the 
danger of writing too rapidly. I 
quite feel I hardly do myself justice 
if I do not take plenty of time. 
There’s no sort of hurry, and it 
will be cheaper for me living here 
than in London.” 

“You have done a fair stroke of 
work to-day, Frank, and I shall not 
mind your staying on here for a 
while. I shall be able to see that 
you don’t idle away your time; but 
we will put it by for this evening. 
Who is for a game of cribbage ?” 

“That fascinating A is not for 
poor fellows like me, who are brought 
face to face with the stern realities 
of life. I must give my mind to 
the completion of my task. You 
were all very kind in approving of 
my little. description of the Tev- 
felskralle by moonlight, but I am 
quite alive to its imperfections. It 
was done in a hurry, as you say, 
uncle; and I must take a turn out: 
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side, and study the effects once 
more. If Miss Bluefold will for- 
give me for saying so, her very 
clever illustration was taken when 
the moon was at the full, and, wants 
just a touch to make it fit my de- 
scription. If you would but let me 
take a chair outside for you, a few 
minutes’ careful study of the scene 
‘might make the difference of a 
pound or two. Mr. Bluefold will 
be very glad to give you another 
lesson in bezique, uncle, I am sure.” 

“ All right,” replied that young 
gentleman; ‘‘Mr. Marshall catches 
the points of the game faster than 
any man I know. He will be giv- 
ing me odds in a day or two. (I 
won't play for money unless he 
does,” he whispered to Clara.) “I 
hope you will do the Teufelskralle 
before you go away. Depend upon 
it, that’s the first point the editor 
will look at; and if he finds that 
you have not been up, he will 
chuck the M8. behind the fire, draw- 
ings and all.” 

So the colleagues adjourned out- 
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side to execute the improvements, 
The last touches ‘to a work of art 
always take time, and Charley had 
to go and fetch them in, for they 
got so absorbed in their task that 
they forgot it was tea-time. 

“* Well, Frank,” said the old man, 
“stick to it, my boy. Hard work 
is not pleasant at first, I know; 
but you will find it come easy after 
a bit. An idle life is not a happy 
one, depend upon it; but you don’t 
seem to have done much to-night, I 
must say.” 

“You are quite right, uncle. I 
don’t know when I have enjoyed 
a day more. As to this evening’s 
work not seeming much, I daresa 
you think so; but I have got it all 
in my head, and I think I see my 
way. I flatter myself the paper 
will be a very presentable one, but 
I must not be hurried. That’s the 
one danger I have to guard against.” 

So spake he, ignorant of the fu- 
ture, and fondly looking forward toa 
long series of literary consultations. 
But the morrow brought a change. 


CHAPTER VI.—HOW INDUSTRY WAS REWARDED. 


Charley, who for the last day or 
two had been likening himself to 
Ulysses, pent up midst barren crags 
in uncongenial company, present- 
ed himself at lunch with evident 
symptoms of having shaken his sis- 
“ter’s yoke from off his neck. “‘ Tell 
you what, Clara,” he said, ‘I have 
just heard from Golightly; he has 
done the Jungfrau ‘in 13} hours, 
including stoppages, and is going to 
have a shy at the Teufelskralle on 
Monday from Fliegenmatte. If you 
and I start to-morrow by the Héllen- 
thur.we shall just catch him, and I 
will have another try along with 
him.” 

“You are never thinking of taking 
a lady over the Héllenthur,” said the 

*dismayed Frank. 
“You do not know my sister,” 


said Charles; “she came over that 
little pass” (he scorned to recollect 
the name -of the poor little Col) 
“last week in five hours without 
turning a hair. You are not afraid 
of it, are you, Clara?” 

“T do not know how far it is,” 
she answered ; “‘ but I am a very 
walker, and I do not mind trying, if 
you want to go.” 

“Very well, then. I will go and 
talk to Baur. We shall have to 
make an early starti—we ought to 
be well under way by .4.30;” and 
away he went to collect the impedi- 
menta. 

“T was hardly promered for such 
a hurried start,” began she, “ or:I 
would have been more diligent about 
the paper.” 

“But you will come out now, 
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won’t you, and try and finish it off ? 
But TI daresay you have a good deal 
to do, as you are going so early ?”’ 
“No, I have very little luggage. 
I can come for an hour if you like.” 
There was not much left of the 
paper, but somehow it would not 
get itself finished. Frank did not 
seem able to offer any suggestions ; 


and Clara, who had to do all the aga 


work, was not so lively as usual. 
However, they patched it up as well 
as they could. 

“JT will write to my uncle at 
once,” she said ; ‘and now I suppose 


you will begin something else.” 


“Are you really obliged to go 
away ?”’ asked Frank. “ Your 
brother has never been in this: part 
of the world, and I am sure he does 
not know what he is asking you to 
go through.” 

“IT promised I would not be in 
his way, and then I am _ never 
tired, so I think I shall do well 
enough.” 

“But what will he do with you 
while he and his friend are gone 
skating over the icebergs? I sup- 
pose he is not mad enough to 
make you go with him.” 

“T believe Mr. Golightly’s sister 
is with him; she is an old friend 
of mine, and we shall stay behind 
and take care of one another.” 

“Why should not Miss Go- 
lightly come over here?” suggested 
Frank. “ Fliegenmatte is such a 
place for ague, and—-and—other 
disagreeables ; then we could all 
wait here comfortably till the heroes 
came down crowned with laurel: 
They would be able to supply me 
with that account of the ascent 
which your brother says I must 
have.” 

“T am sure your conscience will 
allow you to draw on your imagi- 
nation, Mr. Marshall. They do not 
mean to come back this way; we 
are all to go off to the far Kast, I 
believe.” 

Who were those people she seemed 


‘so intimate with? Was there any 
Mrs. Golightly somewhere in the 
background? THat fellow would 
have such tremendous opportunities 
of making himself pleasant! And 
then he would have Charley on his 
side. Not that it made much mat- 
ter, after all: she was going away, 
and he was never likely to see her 


in. « 

“T shall go back “to town to- 
morrow,” he said; “there is nothing 
to keep me here now.’ Not that I 
feel up to much work—in fact, I 
do not see what there is for me to 
do.” 

And he thought dismally of lodg- 
ings at Islington, just opposite the 
Angel: and how he should not 
mind even that if—if it were not 
that he would have to be there all 
by himself. 

“T shall look out for your paper 
in the ‘ Tyburnia,’” said Clara: “ it 
has been great fun writing it, hasn’t 
it ?” 

It had been great fun, as she 
said; but it did not seem at all 
funny now. Confound that Wil- 
son! If he had not introduced him 
to that fool Wright, he might have 
had a chance. But it would not do 
for a poor beggar like him to be 
thinking of that sort of thing. 

“‘T daresay I shall do well enough 
in time,” he said. “Of course it will 
be up-hill work at first; and then, 
perhaps, my uncle’s stony heart will 
soften, when he sees I am sticking 
“T must go now,” said Clara, 
‘for I shall not have any time after 
dinner ;” and she left him with his 
heart filled with bitterness towards 
his uncle. 

They had a very unpleasant din, 
ner. Matthew was beside himself 
with indignation against Charley, 
who, he declared, ought to be put 
in a strait waistcoat ;; while . that 
young gentleman treated him with 
the urbane contempt with which, 
go-ahead youth generally receive 
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the remonstrances of their elders. 
Directly dinner was over, the brother 
and sister disappeared to have all 
things in readiness for the start. 
The two Marshalls remained be- 
hind, lonely, sad, and combative. 

“Sweet little girl that,” shid 
Matthew, at last, ‘‘ and nice-look- 
ing, too.” : 

*“* Good-natured little panty,” an- 


swered Frank, recklessly, not paying - 


much attention to his kinsman’s 
remarks, and not at all caring to 
take him into his confidence. 

“Frank,” cried the old man, “‘ you 
are a blockhead—a consummate 
blockhead !” 

“ Thank you, sir; there’s nothing 
like candour between relatives.” 

“* What do you mean by letting her 
go away like this? Do you expect 
to find a nicer in all London and 
Westminster? They tell me you 
are always falling in love, too, with 
every girl you come across; I have 
seen you at it half-a-dozen times 
myself. There was Alice Jenkins, 
and that niece of old Potter, and 
the red-headed girl we stayed in the 
house with at Christmas; and not 
one of them fit to hold a candle to 
our little friend up-stairs.” 

“T say,” remonstrated Frank, 
looking round apprehensively, ‘ just 

lease to recollect that all the parti- 
ions are made of wood: every word 
~ say can be heard all dver the 
ouse. As to the young ladies you 
have named, we were always very 
friendly, but nothing more, I do 
assure you; and, of course, all that 
sort of thing is over with me now.” 

“T do not know that, Master 
Frank. If you were to find a nice 
little body like the one that sat 
next to you at dinner, I would not 
mind standing something to keep 
the pot boiling. She seems a sen- 
sible young woman, with no non- 
sense about her. I should say you 
might do very well together, in a 
quiet suburb, on £250 a-year to 
begin with: perhaps I might man- 
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age to have a room with you at 
times, which, of course, would be a 
help. There’s something in her, 
too: she has found out how to make 
you work, which I never could.” 

“She is a dear little girl,” said 
Frank, with a slight tremble in his 
voice; ‘‘ but she is not to be had 
for the asking by a poor devil like 
me. Do not you know that her 
uncle, old Moneybags of Portman 
Square, is going to leave her all he 
has got? A nice figure I should cut 
when he asked me what I proposed 
to settle.” 

“Ts she the niece of Mr. Money- 
bags ?” asked Matthew, with greatly 
augmented respect. ‘Then upon 
my conscience, Frank, you are a 
greater fool than I took you for! 
A very worthy man is James 
Moneybags—I have a high regard 
for him: but he is not the only 
man in the City of London. I 
tell you what it is, Frank; you 
only make it all right with the 
young lady, and if James Money- 
bags asks any questions, just you 
refer him to me.” 

A tumult, as of a town taken by 
assault, interrupted the conversation 
at this interesting point. A carriage 
and pair, obviously containing 4 
milord, and eke a courier, had arriv- 
ed. Nothing equal to the magni- 
ficence of the turn-out had been seen 
for the whole season. A figure, from 
head to foot encased in coats and 
wrappers, alighted, and heavily 
ascended the stairs towards the din- 
ing room; the face was invisible, 
but the voice exclaimed,— 

‘* Mr. Matthew Marshall! an un- 
expected pleasure this, sir! nobody 
here understands a word my courier 
says, but no doubt you can tell me 
if my niece Miss Bluefold is’ here.” 
It was none other than old Money- 
bags! We must try back a. little; 
and explain how-he came ‘to drop 
out of the clouds upon them in this 
way. worl 

When Clara was gone off to Swit- 
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zerland, her father and uncle got 
rather demoralised for want of some- 
body to take care of them. The 
two elders got, in fact, to regard 
themselves a sa couple of: old bache- 
lors; they used to go down to the 
Crystal Palace in the middle of the 
afternoon, and then come back and 
go to the theatre as often as they 
liked—Mr. M. paid, of course, as the 
other man neyer had any change. 
Bluefold was not very good com- 
pany at the best of times, but in 
this round of debauchery he and 
Moneybags naturally got very fond 


‘of one another, like Tam o” Shanter 


and his wicked mate. A very jolly 
life those old boys had of it: and 


*some time afterwards Moneybags 


told Wilson, while they were dis- 
cussing colonial politics over a 
brandy -and-soda,. that Bluefold 
was a better fellow than he looked, 
and that he could tell a good story 
or two about him if he liked; but 
Wilson could not get him to say 
any more. Well, one evening they 
had been dining together in Port- 
man Square,-and were now repos- 
ing, each of them in a leather 
arm-chair, with his legs up. Money- 
bags had got his flask of brown 
sherry handy, and, to save trouble, 
was drinking out of a claret glass, 
when they began to talk about the 
young folks, and soon got very con- 
fidential. 

“T cannot take it away with me, 
you know, Bluefold,” quoth Money- 
bags; ‘‘and I have neither chick 
nor child of my own, so of course 
all I have got will come to your 
children one of those days. Now 
Charley is a man, and can make his 
own way; and, besides, he is going 
into a profession where a man does 
not need to spend much, so I mean 
to let Clara have my little bit of 
savings.” 

“Charley is a good boy too, poor 
fellow, and a little money would be 
of a deal of use to him, as I happen 
to know,”’ said Bluefold. 


“Tam not finding any fault with 
the lad, and I do not suppose that 
a young gentleman fresh from col- 
lege cares much what an old fogy 
like me thinks of him ; and, besides, 
he often tells me clergymen ought 
not to marry. But I look upon 
Clara as my own child—she is just 
what her poor mother was at her 
age; and—of course this is between 
you and me—if she takes a fancy to 
some likely young fellow, I will 
make them comfortable at once; 
they shall not be kept waiting till I 
am under ground.” 

“T rather think we shall have 
some news in that quarter before 
long,” said Bluefold. ‘I suspect 
young Wilson means to try his luck, 
after all.” 

“‘Nonsense; you will hear no 
more of him, take my word for 
it.’ : 

“Well, I do not know, but a very 
odd thing happened this afternoon: 
the man who does most of our con- 
veyancing is out of town—those 
barristers do not stick to their work 
as they used to—so I thought I 
might as well give the job to our 
friend Wilson. I took the papers 
myself, for I wanted to ask him to 
dine, as you and he seemed to get 
on so well together, tho I could 
not understand a word either of you 
said. I found he lived in a cluster 
of chambers with eight other men— 
not the sort of place, I must say, 
where I should have expected to 
find a man who has got so much 
business. There seemed to be no- 
body about but a little boy, and he 
told me Mr. Wilson was just gone 
abroad—he believed he was gone to 
Schwarzloch. I think we can guess 
what has taken him there.” 

Up jumped the old man as if he 
had been shot. “ Bluefold, I must 
leave you and the port to take care . 
of one another; Iam obliged to go 
out of town to-morrow for a few 
days, and I have got a host of things 
to see to this evening. Simpson, 
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just go out for a Continental Brad- 
shaw, will you, before the shops 
are all shut, and send William to 
me the moment he comes in. I 
have got to go ona journey in the 
morning, and I shall want him to 
be with me.” 

Now we will return from our 
little digression. | Moneybags, it 
will be remembered, was anxiously 
inquiring if Clara was still in the 
house. 

“Yes, Mr. Moneybags,” answered 
Matthew, ‘‘she is; but we are just 
going to lose her, I am sorry to say. 
That young scamp is going to run 
away with her in the morning—a 
very hasty and imprudent business 
it is, in my opinion. I have said 
all I can, but of course I have no 
power to interfere; but now you are 
come, perhaps you will be able to 
put a spoke in the young gentle- 
man’s wheel.” 

“You really mean to say she has 
actually consented to go off with 
him to-morrow morning!” cried 
Moneybags, quite pallid with hor- 
ror. ‘Go up, somebody, and send 
her down; I am sure she will be 
guided by me.” 

Off went Frank to get somebody 
to find Clara. 

‘Do not let them persuade you 
to give your consent,” said Mat- 
thew; “it is a great risk, and I do 
not believe the girl cares much about 
it herself; it is only for the sake of 
pleasing that young fellow.” 

“How long has Wilson been 
here ?” ‘asked Moneybags, appalled 
at the promptitude of the enemy. 

“Wilson? Wilson? ‘There’s no- 
body of that name in the place; the 
only other Englishman is my ne- 
phew Frank, the lad that has just 
gone out.” 

Moneybags saw he had - made 
some mistake, and that matters were 
not so bad as he had fancied, so he 
asked what was the exact route that 
had been chalked out for the next 
day, and received a frightful account 


of its perils and fatigues. Presently 
Charley appeared. 

‘“*Hilloa, uncle, you are coming 
out in a new line. I hope you 
will make one of the party to-mor- 
row. We are off 4.30 sharp. I 
suppose you will ride to the foot of 
the pass? We cannot have all those 
boxes with us though.” 

_ Moneybags waxed wroth. ‘ Look 
here, Master Charles, you may go 
and break your own neck as soon as 
you like, it will be no odds to any- 
body, but you shan’t break Clara’s.” 

‘“‘There’s-no more risk than there 
is in crossing Fleet Street,” replied 
Charley; ‘‘ but now you are here to 


take care of Clara, she won’t want . 


me any longer. We shall have 
rather rough quarters at Fliegen- 
matte, and women will be rather in 
the way, so I shall go alone and 
tack myself on to Golightly.” And 
a burden seemed to be lifted from 
his fraternal breast. , 

“Well, Clara,” said Moneybags, 
as that young lady entered, “you 
hardly expected to see me out here 
among the icebergs. I have come 
just in time to stop that madcap 
scheme you have set your heart on. 
It’s the last time you two children 
shall go off ‘by yourselves any- 
where further than Kensington 
Gardens.” 

“TI do not at all mind giving it 
up, uncle, if you do not like it, 
but Iam not going to be scolded by 
you directly you come.” 

“Charley has handed you over 
to my charge, young lady, and I 
mean to do my duty better than he 
has done his. Why, you do not 
look so well as you did when you 
left London. You have been doing 
too much. I won’t have you out of 
my sight for the next few days.” 

So Charley started next morning 
at 4.53. He timed himself exactly 
and made a note of it, and he went 
on his way and is “out of the 
story,” as the sagas have it. 

Frank got up exceedingly early, 
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determined to follow his uncle’s 
advice, and “make it all right with 
the young lady,” but he did not 
find the job so easy. He had 
hoped for another ¢éte-d-téte break- 
fast; but Clara took her coffee up- 
stairs along with her uncle, in the 
private sitting-room belonging to a 
gorgeous suite of apartments which 
the courier had engaged altogether 
regardless of ‘expense. She im- 
mediately began at him about the 
MS., and gave him no peace till he 
had consented to look at it that 
very morning. So she came down 
and asked the author for it. That 
gentleman wanted to keep her 
down-stairs chatting with him, but 
she alleged Mr. M. would most 
likely want her to read some of it 
aloud up-stairs. He thought more 
highly of it than she had expected. 

“Some of it is very good indeed,” 
he said; “I am not 'so sure about 
the illustrations. They look very 
nice in a portfolio, but I cannot say 
how they will come out if they are 
engraved ; and there are one or two 
very bad bits of writing too. I 
will come down and talk to the 
young fellow; of course he will 
understand I have nothing to do 
with the periodical, but I know the 
sort of thing that Johnson likes.” 

The whole party assembled in 
the window to hear the critic’s 
opinion. 

“T have just glanced at the MS. 
you have been good enough to show 
me, Mr. Frank, and I am disposed 
to think it will suit the ‘Tyburnia’ 
well enough. Very odd paper, 
though, you have chosen to write 
some of it on: and I am sorry to 
see your name in large letters several 
times, Mr. Marshall,” he added, 
turning to Matthew: ‘+I thought’you 
were too old a bird to be caught by 
promises of the millennium and 15 
per cent.” 

“ There’s no fool like an old fool,” 
answered Matthew, writhing in his 
chair; “I was blockhead enough to 
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take the opinion of a very inju- 
dicious young friend who knows no 
more of business than a baby. (We 
had better not tell him who my 
friend was,” he whispered to Frank, 
“or you won't have a chance. He 
will chaff me about the Industrial as 
long as he lives.) I am glad youlike 
my nephew’s little attempt.”. > 

“Yes,” replied Moneybags, “TI 
think it does him a good deal of 
credit; but it is very unequally 
written though. 
or two passages which I would strike 
out altogether, if I were you. That 
long note, for instance, reads like a 
bit copied from a cyclopzedia; and 
then as for this other a little further 
on, I cannot make head or tail of it 
for the life of me.” 

A silence that might be felt 
received these awful remarks, for 
the censured passages were from the 
gifted pen of Mr. Matthew Marshall! 

‘*My nephew is not responsible 
for the notes, Mr. Moneybags,”’ said 
that gentleman. ‘“ They were con- 
tributed by myself; and I am 
sorry to find they do not meet with 
the approval of a gentleman whose 
judgment on such matters is so 
justly valued.” 

““My dear Mr. Marshall,” ex- 
claimed the horrified critic, “you 
misapprehend my meaning—you do 
indeed ; the passages to which I. re- 
ferred are full of valuable matter, 
put together with rare ability. 
Only I fear they are hardly in keep- 
ing with the slight and airy texture 
of the rest of the paper.” 

‘‘ Strike them out, Frank; I had 
flattered myself that the thoughts 
I have thrown together with some 
care might have been not. wholly 
unserviceable; but as Mr. Money- 
bags thinks otherwise, I of course 
bow to so high an authority. 
Strike Fda mn through them, 
Frank, do you hear ?” 

After this unpleasant interlude, 
Moneybags was afraid to make any 
further comments, for fear of touch- 
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ing upon some more Matthew, 
so he handed back the MS., merely 
suggesting that some passages 
seemed to be afterthoughts, not 


very neatly let in, and that Frank: 


might as well devote a little time 
to effacing the marks of the joins. 
Matthew went away in high 
dudgeon to drink his three tum- 
blers, and nobody seemed quite to 
know what to do next. 

“I hope, Miss Bluefold,” said 
. Frank, at last, “you are not going 
to desert me before my work’s done. 
This is asort of joint affair, you 
must know, sir, and I cannot under- 
take the responsibility of making 
alterations in the absence of my col- 
league.” 

“Well, sit down at once, then, 
and make them now, as you are 
both here,”’ said the old man. 

“IT cannot do that, sir; the bit 
that hobbles the most is that de- 
scription of the lower part of the 
valley, as seen from the church 
yonder. If Miss Bluefold would 
not mind coming as far as that now, 
we might put more life into it, you 
see.” . 


“Run .along, Clara; he is quite 
right—there is nothing like sketch- 
ing from nature.” 

‘“*T am going to stay at home with 
you to-day, uncle; we have so much 
to talk over—and besides, you said 
you would not let me out of your 
sight.” 

“Go about your business, miss ; 
I cannot have you here—I have 
got letters to write. You look as if 
a walk would do you good; and as 
for not going out of my sight, I can 
see two miles up the valley from this 
window.” 

So away they went to give a last 
polish to the paper. It. seemed to 
take them a very long time, and 
’ they got out of the old gentleman’s 

sight in _ of the commanding 
view from his window. When they 
came in again, he declared she looked 
quite another person, and that the 
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walk had done her all the good in 
the world. 

The afternoon witnessed the be- 
ginning of a series of negotiations 
between the high contracting powers 
of Marshall & Moneybags, which 
were prolonged for many weeks. 
Frank began by informing his uncle 
that he thought he might venture to 
say that, in obedience to his instruc- 
tions, and to do him a pleasure, he 
had made it all right with the young 
lady, and that he was now in at- 
tendance to receive his blessing, and 
to invite him to wait upon Mr. 
Moneybags. Matthew asked what 
the mischief he meant by being in 
such a confounded hurry. She was 
a nice little girl enough, but her 
uncle was.the most insufferable snob 
it had ever been his misfortune to 
encounter. 

‘“* However, it is done now, I sup- 
pose. I have passed my word, and 
I will not go back from it. Mr. 
Moneybags has conducted himself 
towards me in a manner which I 
cannot but consider as very unbe- 
coming; but so great is my regard 
for his niece, that if he has any 
proposition to make to me, I shall 
be ready to listen to him, so long as 
he expresses himself with propriety ;. 
but if that old man fancies I must 
hearken to him with bated breath 
because he associates with scribblers 
in some low periodical, the very 
name of which I never heard before 
to-day, he is confoundedly mis- 
taken, and you may tell him so 
from me if you like.” 

But Frank did not tell him; and 
old Matthew presently meeting Clara 
in the passage, was move’ to bestow 
upon her a paternal embrace before 
he knew what he was about, and 
after that he could no more refuse 
to do her. bidding than old Money- 
bags himself. That gentleman re- 
ceived the news very kindly indeed. 
He was much taken with Frank, and 
was enchanted to find that Wilson 
was now effectually disposed of. 
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He insisted on celebrating the occa- 
sion by ordering up Swiss cham- 
pagne in the most reckless manner, 
regardless of Matthew’s  remon- 
strances that it was twice the price 
of clicquot, and must interfere with 
the waters. 

There was no allusion at dinner- 
time to periodical publications, we 
may well believe; but as soon as 
the rage of eating was appeased, the 
young folks strolled out in the direc- 
tion of the church, and then Frank 
got quite sentimental over his first 
literary effort, which he should al- 
ways associate with the happy hours 
spent beneath the shadow of the 
humble village tabernacle, whose 
gaily-painted spire was gleaming in 
the moonbeams. The stateliest edi- 
fice of marble would have no such 
charms for him; it would ever be to 
him the holiest fane in Christendom. 
Why should they ape the butterflies 
of fashion who swarm to Hanover 
Square? Why should not the sim- 
ple pastor, who dwelt in the sun- 
stained cabin hard by, join their 
hands on that spot where they had 
learnt to know and love each other? 
There was no need for delay; but 
perhaps she deemed him precipitate 
—he would wait till Monday week; 
nay, rather than vex her he loved so 
well, he would adjourn his happi- 
ness till the following Thursday. 

“You will come in your old wide- 
awake,” said Clara, “and Heinrich 
Baur must be best man; then all 
our sweetest associations will be re- 
vived at that blissful hour.” 

“Gott in Himmel, ich musz dich 
kiissen,” retorted the insulted lover. 
and the dialogue came to an abrupt 
termination. He could not get any- 
body to lend an ear to his proposi- 
tion. Moneybags had already ar- 
ranged that it should come off in 
Portman Square, and was talking of 
pulling down the wall, and throwing 
the little room behind into the din- 
ing-room, and was concerting vari- 


ous other schemes of Eastern magni- 
ficence, to all of which Matthew 
hearkened with complacency, as he 
would not have to pay the bill, 

It is impossible to give éven a 
meagre abstract of the protocols 
which passed between the two un- 
cles when the financial question 
came.to the front. As far as mon 
went, Matthew was a man of his 
word. The house of Marshall was 
not going to be put to shame before 
a Moneybags ; but he haggled horri- 
bly about the limitations, and was 
terribly unwilling to allow a six- 
pence to remain under the control of 
Frank, for whose business talents 
he had conceived the profoundest 
contempt. Moneybags, however, 
who did not know anything about 
the Industrial, stood out for either 
treating the young people as if they 
were grown up, or else putting off 
the happy event until the oukce 
could go alone; and as Matthew had 
nobody to support him, he was fain 
to give in, and allow them a little 
pocket-money. , 

Frank made one unfortunate slip. 
As soon as the preliminaries were 
arranged, he insisted that the settle- 
ment should be intrusted to Wilson, 
marked with a stupendous fee ;-and 
very well drawn it was at last, only 
the wedding had to be adjourned 
three times, because that gentleman 
repeatedly took exception to every 
clause in the instructions. He does 
all Bluefold’s conveyancing now ; 
and Moneybags, who has taken 
rather a liking to him since the day 
when he enticed him to his destruc- 
tion, has thrown several good things 
in his way. Next year, if the Com- 
missioners assess him, he won’t think 
it worth while to appeal: he and 
Frank are excellent friends ; but our 
hero, never could find out’ exactly 
what happened at that dinner ‘in 
Bryanstone Square, for Wilson 
fenced, Clara did not know, and 
Monéy bags is as silent as the grave. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF HADRIAN, OR THE CASTLE ST. ANGELC.—PART II. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue influence of the family of 
Alberic and Theodora still con- 
tinued, and gave to the Papacy 
three successive popes — Benedict 
VIII, in 1012; John XIX., his 
brother, in 1024; and Benedict IX., 
the nephew of both, in 1033. Bene- 
dict is said to have been only ten 
years of age when, by force of sword 
and purse, he was elected. But 
though there is some doubt as to his 
age, there is none as to the crimes 
with which his life was stained. 
We have this judgment on no less 
authority than that of Pope Victor 
IIL, who, fifty years afterwards, 
occupied the Papal throne. “TI 
have horror to write,” says Victor, 
‘“‘ what was the life of Benedict, and 
how shameful, corrupt, a.d exe- 
crable it was. After he had suffi- 
ciently long tormented the Romans 
by his rapine, murders, and abomina- 
tions, the citizens, no longer able 
to tolerate his wickedness, rose and 
drove him from the Pontifical seat.” 
In his stead Silvester III. was 
chosen, simoniacally; but he had 
only reigned three months when 
Benedict returned and drove him 
from his chair, “ resuming the tiara 
he had ‘lost, but without changing 
his ancient manners.” He again 
sold the Papacy for a large sum to 
an archpriest named John, who took 
the name of Gregory VI., while Bene- 
dict retired into his castle. When 
Henry III. arrived in Italy there 
were three Popes: Benedict [X., at 
St. John Lateran; Gregory VI., at 
Sta Maria Maggiore ; = Sylves- 
ter, at St. Peter's. All were declared 


illegitimate, and the Emperor added 
another, who was elected, and as- 
sumed the name of Clement II. 
The history of the Castle St. Angelo 
is connected with all the crimes and 
vices of this saddest period of eccle- 
siastical history, and there is little 
satisfaction in recounting them— 
“non ragionam di lor.” 

Alexander II. was elected Pope in 
1061; but Henry IV. placed Cada- 
loo on the throne as anti-Pope, under 
the title of Honorius Il. Honorius 
came to Rome the succeeding year, 
and endeavoured by force of arms to 
possess himself of this dignity of 
place, occupying by arms the Leon- 
ine City and the Vatican. But 
the Romans, under the command 
of Goffredo, Duke of Tuscany, at- 
tacked him and nearly succeeded 
in making him prisoner. He was, 
however, rescued by Cencius, the 
son of the Roman prefect, and con- 


ducted in safety to the Castle St’. 


Angelo, then commanded by Cen- 
cius. There he was strictly be- 
sieged; and after two years of im- 
prisonment, in constant fear of his 
life, he finally obtained his freedom 
by paying 300 pounds of silver. 

The contest of the Church with 
the imperial party was not only not 
determined by the death of Alex- 
ander IL, but greatly increased 
under his successor, the celebrated 
Hildebrand, who came to the Papal 
chair in 1073. He had scarcely 
been seated on the throne two years 
when a conspiracy was formed 
against him in Rome, the author 
and chief of which was the same 
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Cencius who had already sustained 
the Pope Cadaloo against Alexander 
Il. Cencius, who held the Castle 
St. Angelo, had built a high tower 
on the bridge before it, from which 
he imposed an exorbitant toll by 
force on all who passed. The 
Pontiff, after vainly remonstrating 
with him against this conduct, finally 
excommunicated him. Irritated by 
this, Cencius allied himself with the 
King, and agreed to make the Pope 
prisoner and bring him to Henry. 
It was on the night of Christmas 
1075 that he undertook to carry out 
his project. While Gregory was 
celebrating high mass, according to 
custom, at Sta Maria Maggiore, 
Cencius and his armed followers 
burst into the church with their 
swords drawn, and commenced cut- 
ting and wounding the people on all 
sides. The Pontiff, wounded in the 
head, was then dragged from the 
altar, despoiled of his ornaments, and 
hyrried away to prison in his aube 
and stole. The populace, alarmed 
at this violence, rushed to arms, 
and gathering at the tower, where 
Gregory was imprisoned, fiercely 
assaulted it. Oencius, seeing the 
dangerous position in which he had 
placed himself, and fearing the vio- 
lence of the people, fell on his knees 
before the Pope begging for pardon. 
This the Pope granted, on condition 
that he should go on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in expiation of his acts; 
and then, approaching the window, 
he made signs to the people raging 
beneath, with the object of pacifying 
them. But misinterpreting his de- 
sign, and supposing he summoned 
their aid, they broke into the tower, 
where they found him bleeding and 
wounded. After conveying him to 
a place of safety, they then returned 
and destroyed the tower. Cencius, 
in the mean time, had made his escape 
and fled from the town, ravaging, as 
he went, the Campagna and the 
lands of the Church. 
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This, however, was but the bc- 
ginning of other and more serious 
and protracted contests,with Henry. 
The King and the Pope were both 
determined. men and equally jealous 
of power, but the advantage of age 
and experience was greatly on the 
side of the Pope. Henry had just 
passed his minority, and was only 
twenty-three years old, while Hilde- 
brand was sixty. One of the first 
acts of the Pope was to convoke a 
council to'suppress the simony and 
incontinency of the clergy. This 
created great irritation in the Church, 
and occasioned a temporary schism 
in the Church of Milan. The 
Countess Matilda—who, in addition 
to the heritage of the ancient mar- 
quisate of Tuscany, had acquired, 
by the death of Godfrey of Lorraine 
and his wife Beatrice in 1070, the 
largest feoff of Italy—espoused the 
cause of Gregory, and consecrated 
all her enthusiasm, wealth, and 
influence, to the building up of 
the papal power. Henry, on the 
contrary, defied the Pope, and 
arrayed his strength against the 
Church. While they were thus 
drawn up against each other,. Gre- 
gory summoned the Emperor to 
come to Rome on an appointed day 
to answer certain charges against 
him,: threatening him with excom- 
munication in case he failed to 
obey. Henry, enraged at this cita- 
tion, convoked a council at Worms, 
addressed violent letters to the 
Pope, and ended by formally de- 
posing him, on the accusation of 
Cardinal Hugues le Blanc. To this 
Gregory retorted by a deposition 
of the King, and anathema against 
him and fis. followers. Another 
council was then convened at Pavia 
by the Archbishop of Ravenna, and 
Gre, , in turn, was excommuni- 
ca Upon this a : considerable 
and powerful party assembled near 
Mayence and threatened to 
against Henry unless he should 
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come to Augsburg and submit to 
the judgment of the Pope. Alarmed 
at the opposition he had raised, 
Henry decided to submit, and 
accordingly came on to meet the 
Pope, who on his side also ad- 
vanced; but, through the persua- 
sions of Matilda, and doubtful 
himself of .the imtentions and 
good faith of the King, he stopped 
on his way at. the fortress of 
Canossa, one of her strongholds 
in Lombardy. Here he awaited 
Henry, growing more imperious as 
Henry yielded. At last the King 
acceded to the severe conditions of 
the Pope, and came to Canossa. The 
castle was surrounded by a triple 
wall, and he was admitted within 
the second enclosure, his suite being 
ordered to remain outside in the 
first. There he deposed his royal 
robes, retaining upon his person 
nothing to indicate his rank ; and in 
the bitter cold of winter, standing 
with his naked feet in the snow, 
he awaited the orders of Gregory. 
For three days the haughty Pope 
kept him there fasting from morning 
to night; but on the fourth he was 
admitted, and, kneeling down, in 
the presence of all the Court, he 
kissed the feet of the Pope and, 
made formal oath of submission 
for the future. But even this 
was not sufficient. Absolution 
was only granted him“ condition- 
ally. He was ordered to appear 
before a diet of the princes of Ger- 
many, and prove his innocence. 
In case he succeeded in so doing, 
‘he was to be allowed to retain his 
kingdom, otherwise he was to be 
deposed, and submit to the rigour of 
the ecclesiastical law. Henry brave- 
ly accepted the humiliation at the 
time; but the conduct of the Pope 
had outraged even those of his own 
party, and the Lombard lords in- 
dignantly insisted that Henry should 
break with the Pope, or that they 
would break with him. The King 
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desired nothing better, so enraged 
was he with the cruel treatment to 
which he had been subjected; and 
fifteen days later he again defied the 
Pope. The excommunication was re- 
newed, and Henry, in his turn, again 
deposed Gregory in assembly of the 
lords and bishops at Brixen ; and the 
Archbishop of Ravenna, the enem 
of Gregory, was elected Pope in 
1081, under the title of Clement III. 
Accompanied by this anti-Pope, 
Henry now marched upon Rome, 
oyerwhelming the troops of Matilda 
and Gregory, seized on the city, 
where he received the imperial. - 
crown, and drove Gregory to take 
refuge in the Castle St. Angelo. 
There Gregory defended himself 
successfully, and negotiations were 
vainly carried on. He would not 
agree to any terms which Henry 
was disposed to accept; and finally, 
rather than yield, he called upon 
Robert Guiscard to assist him with 
his Normans against the King. 
Fatal was that call to Rome. he 
tall, flaxen-haired, ambidexter Nor- 
man, with his broad shoulders, 
ruddy complexion, and powerful 
form, brought terrible disaster on 
the city. On his approach Henry 
retired, and from the battlements 
of the Castle St. Angelo the Pope 
saw the devastation of the city by 
the troops he had himself called in. 
Houses were sacked, the streets 
were thronged with a wild and 
tumultuous soldiery,; who commit- 
ted the most barbarous acts of mur- 
der and rapine. The city was. set 
on fire in various places, and many 
were the buildings which thus were 
destroyed. Nor was Guiscard con- 
tent with merely robbing the Ro- 


‘mans—he even, reduced many of 


them to slavery. At last, however, 
he withdrew, carrying with him the 
Pope, and both, followed by) the 
execrations of the people. Gregory 
never again entered Rome, but _re- 
tired to Salerno, where he died’ say- 
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ing, ‘I have loved justice and hat- 
ed iniquity, therefore I die in exile.” 

On the death of Gregory VIL, 
Victor III. was elected Pope. But 
conflicts still continued, the anti- 
Pope Clement III. still holding pos- 
session of the Pantheon and other 
strongholds, while Victor occupied 
the Castle St. Angelo and the Leo- 
nine City. On the festival of St. 
Peter the two factions came into 


‘collision, each being determined to 


celebrate it as high Pontiff in St. 
Peter’s ; but when the troops of the 
anti-Pope and his party came to the 
bridge, they were assailed by the 
troops of Victor, who, issuing from 
the Castle, drove them back by force, 
and thus enabled him to celebrate 
mass undisturbed at St. Peter’s. 

Victor and his troops were, how- 
ever, soon driven out of the Castle 
by Ferruccio, who took possession 
of it for the anti-Pope Clement, by 
whom it was held for some seven 
years and defended against all at- 
tack; but in 1098 it was surrender- 
ed to the papal party under Urban 
IL. for a long sum of money, being 
the last of the Roman fortesses 
which yielded to him—and here 
were celebrated the Christmas festi- 
vals of this year. 

The Crusaders again in 1096 as- 
saulted it, but it withstood all their 
attacks, and they were forced to 
abandon it. In 1099 Paschal II. 
became Pope; and serious contro- 
versies having arisen between him 
and Henry V., hostages were given 
by the Pope, and solemn pledges of 
peace were made. Among the terms 
of agreement was one that no attack 
should be made from the bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo. Nevertheless, 
during the Easter holidays, while 
the Pope and clergy, barefoot and 
in procession, were making the tour 
of the tombs of the martyrs, th 
were assaulted at the bridge wi 
volleys of stones and darts, and dis- 
persed in confusion. 


At a later period, the Emperor, 
being indi t at the withdrawal of 
certain concessions formally made 
by the Pope, attacked him while he 
was saying mass at St Peter’s; slew 
in the mélée a number of men and 
boys who preceded him with palms 
and flowers ; seized the Pope himself, 
as well as all the clergy accompany- 
ing him, and threw them into prison. 
The Romans, resenting this out- 
rage, assembled, attacked the body- 
guard of the Emperor, slew a num- 
ber of them, and drove the remain- 
der out of the city. Not satisfied 
with this, the next morning they 
issued from the gates, renewed the 
attack, and again routed the Ger- 
mans. In this engagement, the 
Emperor himself was wounded in 
the face, and narrowly escaped with 
his life. He was only saved by the 
gallant self-sacrifice of Otto, Count 
of Milan, who, in the utmost need 
of the Emperor, set him upon his 
own horse, and lost in consequence 
his life. At last the Romans 
drew off, and, laden with booty, 
entered the city, bearing with them 
the corpse of Otto, which in their 
rage they cut into small pieces. and 
scattered about the streets to be 
eaten by the dogs. After their 
retreat, the Germans rallied, pur- 
sued them into the city, and over- 
taking them near the Bridge St. 
Angelo, furiously attacked them. 
A fierce struggle then ensued. 
Thousands of persons were slain ; 
and the Tiber, as Baronius tells us, 
ran red with blood, and was filled 
with corpses. As the Germans be- 
gan to retire; a sally was made from 
the Castle with fresh troops, which 
again tufned the fortunes of. this 
bloody day. After this, Hen 
withdrew from Rome, carrying wi 
him the Pope as his prisoner,-and 
shut him up in the fortress of Tri- 
bucco, where, after ‘an imprison- 
ment of forty days, he made his 
submission, and was set at-liberty. 
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His successor, Gelasius II., who 
came to the papal throne in 1118, 
suffered even greater violence. Im- 
mediately after his election he was 
seized by Cencio Frangipani, who 
with an armed force broke into the 
assembly of the Cardinals (‘‘ more 
draconis immanissimi sibilans,” says 
Pandulphus), trampled them under 
foot, and seizing the Pope by the 
throat, threw him down and drag- 
ged him by his hair along the ground, 
buffeting him and wounding him 
with his spurs, and finally carrying 
bim to his house, when he secured 
him with an iron chain; and all the 
while, as Pandulphus says, the good 
Jesus lay sleeping (* Jesu bono in- 
terim dormiente”). Finally, how- 


ever, he was set free ; but being again 
assaulted, he was forced to flee from 
Rome. 

During the reign of Gelasius and 
his immediate successors, the Castle 
was the scene of various struggles, 
now passing into the possession of 


one party and now of the other. 
Anaclet, the anti-Pope, took it by 
force from Innocent IT., and he, re- 
turning in 1137, endeavoured in 
vain to regain possession of it, though 
subsequently he became once more its 
master. The fortifications were at 
this period greatly strengthened, so 
as to enable the Pope to withstand 
the constant and violent attacks of 
the contending factions of the day ; 
and, supported by the powerful 
family of the Pierleoni, who guard- 
ed it in their interests, they held it 
until the year 1153, when Eugenius 
III. died. Already several power- 
ful families of Rome, among whom 
were the Frangipani and the Pier- 
leoni, had begun to fortify them- 
selves in the ancient monuments 
and tombs; and taking different 
sides—sometimes in favour of the 
Pope, sometimes of the anti-Pope, 
sometimes of the Senate—disturbed 
the city by their continual conflicts. 

Towards the end of the reign of 
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Innocent I[I., in about 1139, Arnol- 
do di Brescia made his appearance, 
and began with great power to preach 
against the vices and crimes of the 
clergy, and to denounce their profli- 
gacy, ambition, and tyranny. This 
remarkable man, who had studied 
under Abelard, was gifted with an 
eloquence equal to his learning. The 
purity of his life was breathed upon 
by no scandal; his principles were 
above seduction; and his influence 
was so great that the Church brought 


against him all its weight to crush 


him. Condemned by the Council 
of the Lateran, he was forced to quit 
Italy and seek refuge in Constance. 
While there, St. Bernard, writing to | 
the Bishop of Constance, said of 
him: ‘His conversation is honey, 
his doctrines poison; he has the 
head of a dove, but the tail of a 
scorpion.” And in another letter 


‘he urged upon the Bishop that 


the best thing to be done with a 
man of such powers, in open revolt 
against the clergy, was quietly to 
put him out of the way. ‘ Auferre 
malum ex vobis” are his words, 
Arnoldo, however, escaped from this 
persecution, and at the end of five 
or six years reappeared in Rome; 
and here, surrounded by his dis- 
ciples and friends, he publicly 
preached and strove to rouse the 
spirit of the Romans by grand invo- 
cations to liberty and justice. Under 
his influence and through his labours 
the Senate was re-established, and 
in place of Prefect of the city, a new 
office was created under the title 
of Patrician, to which Giordano, son 
of Pier Leone, was elected. 

On the death of Innocent II. 
Celestine If. was chosen Pope, and 
after a short reign he was succeeded 
by Lucius II. Lucius made friends 
of the Frangipani, who with Roger 
of Sicily, opposed the new Patrician, 
and the streets of Rome were the 
scenes of constant battle and tumult. 
The Senate attacked the towers 
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of the Frangipani and their adher- 
ents, and demolished them; but 
feeling itself too weak to withstand 
its enemies alone, a deputation was 
sent to Conrad III. of Germany, 
praying for his friendship and as- 
sistance. They sought to conciliate 
him by the humblest language. In 
one address they say: “The Pope 
and the Sicilians are united in an 
impious league to oppose our liberty 
and your coronation; but our zeal 
and courage have hitherto defeated 
the attempts of their powerful and 
factious adherents, especially the 
Frangipani. We have taken by 
assault their houses and turrets ; sonie 
of these are occupied by our troops, 
and some are levelled to the ground. 
The Milvian bridge, which they 
had taken, is restored and fortified 
for your safe passage; and your 
army may enter the city without be- 
ing annoyed from the ~ Castle 
St. Angelo.” The address ended 
with a prayer to Conrad that he 
would fix his residence in Rome 
and rule over them. Their suppli- 
cation was vain: Conrad refused to 
assist them, and they were left to 
fight for themselves. 

Lucius, trusting to the strength 
of his allies, now publicly attacked 
the Senate; and surrounded by 
priests, in his pontifical robes, and 
at the head of his armed troops, he 
marched to the Capitol to expel 
them from the city. But as the 
procession approached the Capitol, 
the people rose and assailed it with 
stones and every missile they could 
lay their hands upon. In this affray, 
the Pope himself was so severely in- 
jured that he died of his wounds a 
few days after. 

Eugenius III., who was a friend 
of St. Bernard, and opposed to all 
the liberties of the people, was then 
elected. At first he refused to enter 
the city, and though afterwards pre- 
vailed upon to change this resolu- 
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tion, he remained but a short time, 
and abandoned it in fear of his life. 
It was then that Arnoldo di Brescia 
returned, preaching the re-establish- 
ment of the old forms of liberty, and 
the exclusion of the Popes from the 
civil government. 

In 1158 Eugenius died, and was 
succeeded by Anastasius [V.; and a 
year after, Nicholas Breakspeare, the 
only Englishman who ever sat ‘in 
the chair of St. Peter, became Pope 
under the name of Adrian IV. 
Seizing upon the disaffection of the 
people as ‘a pretext, he placed the 
city under interdict. The Romans, 
fickle as ever, began to murmur 
against the Senate. It was near 
Holy Week, and the masses, which 
at this period they had been accus- 
tomed to celebrate, could not be 
performed while the churghes were 
closed. This, to their superstitious « 
eyes, was intolerable. They threat- 
ened revolution unless. they were 
observed. The Senate was forced 
to yield, and Arnoldo withdrew 
from the city to the house of a 
friend, in order to open a way of 
conciliation between the Pope and 
the Senate. At this conjuncture 
Frederic appeared with his army at 
the gates of Rome. Both parties 
sought his friendship and support ; 
but unfortunately for the Senate he 
accepted the overtures of the Pope, 
who in return offered him the Im- 
perial crown. One of the first acts 
of Frederic was to seize the friend 
of Arnoldo who had given him 
shelter when he left the city; and 
he, yielding to threats, surrendered 
Arnoldo into the hands of the Pre- 
fect of Rome, a devoted partisan of 
the Pope, by whom he was imme- 
diately conveyed to the prisons in 
the Castle St. Angelo. Before the 
people. could rally from their sur- 
prise and fear, Arnoldo was brought 
forth into the square in front of the 
Castle and hung. His body was 
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then burnt to ashes and scattered 
over the Tiber.* 


*“*Aspensus cruci, flammaque solutus cre- 
man 

In comer, Tyberim, tuas est sparsus in 
undas 

Ne stolide plebis, quem fecerat, improbus 


error 
Martyris ossa novo cineresve foveret ho- 
nori,”’t 


The Senate, meantime, had sent 
out a deputation to meet Frederic 
on his way to Rome, requiring him 
to take oath to respect the ancient 
customs and privileges of the city, 
to preserve the citizens from assault, 
and to pay 5000 crowns of silver 
for his coronation by the Roman 
people. To this the answer of the 
Emperor was, that it was his office 
to command, and not to obey and 
accept conditions ; and after a, severe 
lecture op the degeneracy of the 
Romans, he dismissed them. Send- 
ing forward a body of horse, he then 
eccupied the Leonine City and the 
Bridge of St. Angelo, which was 
barricaded, and the following day 
the Emperor and Pope made their 
entrance through the golden gate, 
their splendid procession glittering 
in the sun and marching through 
the deserted streets to St. Peter's, 
where the ceremony of the corona- 
tion was performed. 

Meantime the Senate had con- 
vened at the Capitol. On hearing 
that their offer had been rejected, 
they gathered their forces, precipi- 
tated themselves into the Leonine 
City, pouring over the Bridge of 
St. Angelo in solid masses, forcing 
their way up to the very doors of 
St. Peter, and massacring the sol- 
diers of the Emperor not only on their 
way, but even in the church itself. 
Frederic, who had retired, no sooner 
heard of this attack than he ad- 
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vanced with his army into the Leo- 
nine City, and there, in front of the 
Castle St. Angelo and on the Bridge, 
a portion of his forces engaged in a 
fierce contest with one body of the 
Romans, while two other bodies en- 
countered each other with equal 
fury near a Piscinum, which has 
since disappeared, in the Trastevere. 
The battle raged with varying suc- 
cess ; and notwithstanding the fierce- 
ness of the attack, so obstinate was 
the defence, that the Romans with- 
stood during the whole day the on- 
set of the best German troops. But 
at last they were forced to yield, 
after losing 1000 men killed and 
drowned in the Tiber, a great num- 
ber of wounded, and 200 prisoners. 
In October 1209, Otho IV. entered 
Rome and was crowned with much 
pomp by Innocent III. All pro- 
mised well, but the expected largess 
of the Imperial party did not come; 
and in addition to this disappoint- 
ment, the arrogant and violent con- 
duct of the German troops at last 
roused the ire of the Romans. The 
cries of rejoicing which had resound- 
ed through the city were suddenly 
changed to those of tumult and 
affray. The Romans fell upon the 
Germans, and vainly did Ezzelino 
da Romano endeavour to defend 
them from the fury of their assail- 
ants. Many a baron and soldier 
perished that day, over a thousand 
horses were killed, and the Emperor 
was forced to abandon the city. 
During the thirteenth century, 
which was a period of faction and 
fighting, the city had greatly suffered. 
Its ancient monuments and tombs had 
been turned into fortresses. Towers 
of defence and attack were built 
anywhere. The streets seethed with 
perpetual tumult. The people were 
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terribly oppressed by the nobles, 
who, issuing from their strongholds, 
pillaged their houses and shops, 
seized upon any persons whom they 
might meet, exacting large ransoms 
for their restitution, braved the au- 
thority of the Senate, and laughed 
to scorn the ineffectual rage of the 
people. There was no regard for art, 
no care for the ancient buildings, no 
consideration for the old historic land- 
marks. ‘Temples and statues were 
toppled down and burnt for lime, 
and the most wretched habitations 
were planted against the noblest 
structures of antiquity. Within the 
city, so depopulated had it become, 
whole districts. were lying wasted 
and in ruin. Vegetable gardens and 
vineyards were planted even round 
the Pantheon, the Minerva, and the 
Porta del Popolo. The houses were 
falling to decay, and the people 
were looked upon as fit only to be 
plundered. Peace had abandoned 
Rome, and desolation wandered in 
its streets. Every noble had his 
tomb, or his tower, or his fortress. 
The Senate barricaded itself. The 
Pope was not safe out of his Castle. 
On the island of the Tiber the Frangi- 
panf had planted their towers. The 
Orsini occupied the Trastevere quar- 
ter round the Vatican, holding the 
Castle St. Angelo, the Theatre of 
Pompey, and the Campo de Fidorf. 
The Savelli were gathered in the 
district where now stands the Can- 
celleria. The families of the Marzana 
and the Statii were in the Circus 
Flaminius. The Pierleoni held the 
Theatre of Marcellus and the quarter 
of the Ghetto. The Colonna oc- 
cupied the district extending from 
the Piazza del Popolo to the Quirinal, 
and were also fortified in the Mauso- 
leum of Augustus. Near the Pan- 
theon were the Sinnebaldi and Cres- 
cenzi. At the Lateran were the An- 
nibaldi. The Senate held the Capi- 
tol. The Gaetani were on the Monti 
by Sta Maria Maggiore. The Frangi- 
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pani held the Colosseum, the Septi 
zonium, the Arches of Titus, Con- 
stantine, and Janus, and the Cir- 
cus Maximus. On the slopes of the 
Quirinal were the Pandolfi, the Ca- 
pocci,. and the Conti, where still 
stand the remains of the Torre de 
Conti and the Torre delle Milizie. 

Such was the power of the nobles 
that it completely overawed Senate 
and people; and their cruelty and 
lawlessness became at last so intoler- 
able, that the Romans again made an 
attempt to strengthen themselves by 
calling in the aid of Brancaleone, 
whom they made senator in 1252, 
confiding to him absolute power. 
Brancaleone was not a man to be 
played with. He accepted the post 
with a firm determination to assure 
quiet to the city, and make the 
authority of the Senate felt. His 
administration was just; and so long 
as his authority as senator was re- 
spected, and the public peace kept, 
no one had cause to complain of him. 
But any infraction of these he 
visited with quick and stern re- 
prisals. Fortress after fortress of 
recalcitrant nobles he attacked, and 
in some cases hung from their win- 
dows nobles and princes who had 
dared to set him and the law at 
defiance. The Pope trembled before 
him, backed though he was by 
powerful auxiliaries and friends ; and 
when Brancaleone summoned the 
Pontiff to return to the city of 
which he was the pastor, and “ wan- 
der no more.at large like a vagabond 
and a proscribed person, abandoning 
Rome torun after money, he humbly 
obeyed the summons.” 

Meantime, despite the internal 
struggles in Rome, the papal power 
was steadily augmented abroad, and 
may be said to have reached its 
culmination during this century. 
Innocent [IL., who succeeded Celes- 
tine III. in 1198, and died in July 
1216, raised it to a sovereignty be- 
yond the utmost pretensions of his 
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predecessors. Gregory VII. had 
indeed claimed in his contest with 
Henry an equal authority, but he 
had been finally forced to succumb, 
and had died in exile. Innocent, 
however, succeeded in maintaining 
the authority he claimed, and em- 
perors, kings, and princes bowed 
before him. His pretensions were 
unbounded. He claimed as Pope 
that he was “vicegerent of God 
upon earth,” to whom “was in- 
trusted ‘government, not only of the 
whole Church, but of the whole 
world ;” whose rights rested on 
“divine ordinance,” and from whom 
all kings and princes held their 
power only by his permission. His 
weapons were excommunication and 
interdict ; and against them, in the 
then state of Europe, swords and 
spears were unavailing. Between 
the rival claimants for the empire, 
Philip of Suabia and Otho of Sax- 
ony, he embraced the part of the 
latter ; and Otho, who took the oath 
of allegiance to Innocent, was 
crowned by him in Rome, despite 
the opposition of the nobles. Even 
Philip Augustus of France was 
forced to yield to his authority ; and 
John of England, after a vain 
struggle, also succumbed. Spain, 
Bavaria, Sicily, successively bowed 
before him. Never before was the 
papal power at such a height. But 
fortune is fickle, and the wheel soon 
began to turn. Between Gregory 
IX. (who, after Honorius III., suc- 
ceeded to Innocent III.) and Frede- 
rick II. a fierce struggle took place 
in 1227 ; and after a contest of three 
years the Emperor prevailed, and the 
entering wedge was inserted which 
was ‘finally to overthrow the papal 
supremacy in Europe. Still, it main- 
tained itself in power during the 
century, though not at the height 
it had reached under Innocent IIL. 
In 1294 Boniface VIII. came to 
the papal chair. The ambition and 
arrogance of this Pope knew no 
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bounds. He was cruel, avaricious, 
and tyrannical, and by means of his 
lavish indulgences he provoked the 
reaction which finally led to the 
Reformation. Between him and 
Philip surnamed the Fair, ensued 
a serious contest. But Philip was 
more than his match; and at last the 
Pope was driven to Rome a prisoner, 
and surrounded with enemies. Too 
proud to yield, he stood at bay and 
vainly menaced. The historians of 
the day draw a melancholy picture 
of him in his extremity—a fallen 
man sitting and gnawing the top of 
his staff in despair, and finally, in an 
access of fury, dashing his brains out 
against the wall, in 1303. 

Benedict IX., his successor, 
reigned only eight months. Un- 
equal to the task of supporting the 
pretensions of the Holy See against 
France, he vainly made concessions, 
and perished at last, as it is said, by 
poison. The power of the Popes 
now rapidly declined. Clement V., 
who succeeded him in 1305, obtained 
possession of the papal chair by ser- 
vile pledges to’sustain the interest of 
France; and under him the papal 
authority declined, and the papal 
Court was removed to Avignon. 
Here the Pope became the depend- 
ant of France, and the Court stag- 
nated in luxury and debauchery. 

In 1310 Henry VII. received the 
Iron Crown at Milan, and two years 
after a general revolt of the people 
took place. Henry seized his chan- 
cellor Turnani, the chief of the re- 
volt, and put him to death; and at 
the head of his troops marched on 
to Rome, reducing on his way Cre- 
mona, Lodi, Brescia, and all the 
fortresses which opposed him. The 
city he found fortified against him. 
Robert, King of Naples, had sent 
forward a considerable body of 
soldiers under the command of his 
brother John, and in conjunction 
with the Orsini, they took posses- 
sion of the Capitol, the Torre delle 
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Milizie, the Church and Palace of 
St.Peter’s, all the Trastevere quarter, 
and the Castle St. Angelo. The An- 
nibaldi held the Colosseum and the 
Aventine. The Frangipani were at 
the Palatine, and the Savelli occu- 
pied the Theatre of Marcellus ; while 
the Colonna and Sciarra, who sus- 
tained the party of the Emperor, 
held Monte Mario, the Lateran, the 
Porta del Popolo, the Mausoleum of 
Augustus, and Sta Maria Rotonda. 
As the Emperor approached the city, 
he found himself first opposed by 
John, who had fortified himself 
strongly at Ponte Molle ; but attack- 
ing at once the bridge, he took it by 
storm, and, driving the defending 
party before him, entered the city. 
A pause now ensued for a few days, 
and then the contest was renewed, 
and raged furiously for five days. 
Churchmen, laymen, nobles, and 
soldiers fought there in the mélée 
hand to hand. On the 26th the 
towers of the Orsini, near the Minerva, 
and San Eustachio, were taken after 
a fierce struggle, and the forces of the 
King fell back in rout and confu- 
sion, pursued by the enemy. The 
bells of the Capitol rang for storm. 
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Palaces were taken and set fire to, 
the streets were encumbered with 
corpses, and the adherents of the 
King were hotly pursued by the 
imperialtroops. When they reached 
the bridge of St. Angelo, however, 
they rallied, and again made a stand. 
Prince John, issuing from the Castle, 
reinforced them, and after a long and 
terrible fight the fortunes of the day 
again changed, and the Imperial party 
was driven back withgreat slaughter. 
Peter of Savoy, the Senator’s bro- 
ther, Bishop Theobald of Liege, 
Count Egidius of Warnsberg, Count 
Robert of Flanders, and many other 
persons of note, perished that day ; 
and the tombs of some of those who 
then fell may still be seen in the 
churches of Sta Sabina and the Ara- 
coeli. Still later, an attempt was 
made by the Imperialists to storm the 
Castle St. Angelo, but it resisted every 
effort ; and the Emperor was forced 
at last to accept his coronation in St. 
John Lateran, which was already in 
his possession, on the 29th of June 
1312. Immediately after this cere- 
mony he retired to Tivoli, and then 
to Tuscany, abandoning all further 
attempts upon Rome. ; 


CHAPTER IV. 


The history of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, during the absence of the Popes 
at Avignon (from 1306 to 1877), is 
one of constant struggle between 
various factions and families, and 
between the partisans of church 


and State. The Colonna and Orsini 
devastated Rome with their quarrels 
and contests, and the dissensions 
of Guelphs and Ghibellines creat- 
ed chaos throughout Italy. No 
sooner was a peace patched up 
between the contending parties 
than it was broken. At the time 
of the nomination of Benedict 
XII. in 1334, these two great 
houses had just been reconciled ; but 


the election of the Pope was the 
signal for renewed hostilities, and 
still more bloodshed. Anarchy 
then reigned over’ Rome and all the 
surrounding country. The Cam- 
pagna and provinces were ravaged 
by robbers, freebooters, and scat- 
tered bands of soldiers, whose will 
was law, and industry and com- 
merce almost ceased to exist. In 
1337, Jacopo Savelli attacked the 
Castle of St. Angelo, then in pos- 
session of Giovanni Colonna, and 
vainly endeavoured to reduce it by 
machines ; and scarce a month or a 
week passed without some outbreak 
or other. 
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There were still, however, some 
vestiges of popular government in 
the assembly of thirteen magistrates, 

‘who were at the head of their re- 
_—s wards, and _ were named 
aporioni. 
ago usurped the nomination of 
senator, after Brancaleone’s death, 
and conferred this title always upon 
some one of the powerful nobles, 
who, far from exercising his author- 
ity to keep the peace and execute 
the laws, employed it solely to break 
them for his own aggrandisement. 
After the Pope went to Avignon, 
there was nothing in Rome which 
could justly be called a government. 

It was now that Cola di Rienzi 
rose and began to preach the ‘“ good 
estate” and to attack the nobles, rous- 
ing the enthusiasm of the people by 
his eloquent appeals to their patriot- 
ism, and his vehement/denunciations 
of their oppressors. His well-known 
story is a romance and a tragedy, 
which abler pens have written in 
detail, and which here can only be 
glanced at. He first appears as a 
youthful deputy to Avignon to pray 
for the return of the Pope to Rome ; 
and through Petrarca was his col- 
league and friend who accompanied 
him on his mission, Rienzi seems 
to have been the spokesman. On 
his return we find him in the 
Forum, standing on some ancient 
fragment, and with strong and brave 
words calling upon his countrymen 
to awake from their apathy, shake 
off the tyrannous yoke of the nobles, 
rescue their country from’ the servi- 
tude irito which it had fallen, and 
revindicate its ancient giory. The 
people listened. The nobles sneered 
and smiled. But Cola smiled not. 
He was enthusiastic and in earnest, 
and he carried the people with him. 

Next we see him coming forth on 
the morning of the 20th of May 
1347 from the Church of St. 
_Giovanni, to which he had, by 

sound of trumpet, convoked the 
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people to pray for the triumph of 
the “good estate.” His head is 
uncovered, the Bishop of Orvieto is 
at his side: and surrounded by a 
crowd of youths, who share in his 
enthusiasm, and fill the air with 
shouts of joy, he marches down the 
steps of the church under the old 
portico of Octavia. Gonfalons and 
allegorical standards of justice, lib- 
erty, and peace, float before him, 
borne by friends of the good cause. 
A hundred armed men escort him, 
and crowds of adherents follow in 
his train. The procession slowl 
advances through the streets until 
itreaches the foot of the Capitol, 
and there pausing before the old 
basalt lions, he reads to them the 
constitution of the “good estate,” 


‘The people accept it with cheers, and 


he is named Tribune by acclama- 
tion. 

He had seized the opportunity, 
when Stefano Colonna was absent, 
to draw the curtain of this great re- 
volutionary drama; and when this 
haughty noble returned, he affected 
to despise the Tribune and his gov- 
ernment. He soon learned his mis- 
take. One of the new Tribune’s first 
acts was to send an order to Stefano 
Colonna to leave the city. The 
prince, furious at this presumption, 
tore the order to pieces, and threat- 
ened to throw Rienzi from the win- 
dows of the Capitol. Then sounded 
the great bell of the Capitol sum- 
moning the people to arms. They 
answered the appeal, and Colonna 
and the other most powerful nobles 
were forced to seek safety by in- 
stant flight. 

Then began his remarkable career 
as Tribune. During its first days 
his rule was distinguished by justice, 
energy, and decision of purpose. 
Peace was again secured, author- 
ity established, law resumed, and 
liberty seemed about to be restored. 
But Rienzi’s head was turned by 
his success. He assumed the pomp 
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of a sovereign. He distributed titles, 
surrounded himself with ceremonies, 
and multiplied feasts and proces- 
sions. Flattered by the submission 
of most of the Italian States to his 
authority, his presumption and van- 


ity increased as his prudence de-. 


clined. Not satisfied with the 
plainness and simplicity which be- 
came him as the head of a republic, 
a theatrical spirit possessed him, 
and an insatiable love of show. 
He desired to be ennobled, and to 
have the title of Knight, as well as 
Tribune. To celebrate his installa- 
tion as Knight, a splendid series of 
ceremonies was arranged, to which 
all the ambassadors, nobles, and 
strangers of distinction were invited. 
Towards evening he went to the 
Baptismal Chapel of the Lateran. 
The porphyry vase in which, accord- 
ing to tradition, Constantine had 
bathed, was filled with rose-water 
for him, and he bathed in it. He 
was then clothed in a white garment 
and slept in the church. In the 
morning, clad in scarlet, he showed 
himself on the Loggia to the people, 
and, accompanied by many nobles 
and gentlemen, he was endued 
by the Syndic of the city with 
sword, girdle, and golden spurs, and 
afterwards heard mass in the chapel. 
He then made an address, in which 
he cited the Pope, and Lewis of 
Bavaria, and Charles of Bohemia, to 
give reason for any claims they had 
on Rome; and pointing his sword to 
these three points of the compass, 
he exclaimed, “This is mine, and 
this mine, and this is mine.” The 
day ended with a magnificent ban- 
quet, at which was exhibited the 
utmost luxury and expense; and 
from the nostrils of the Bronze Horse 
of Constantine wine flowed con- 
stantly for the people. 

Folly had quite got the better of 
him now, and his vanity was lead- 
ing him swiftly to ruin. At a ban- 
quet held shortly after, at which he 
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was dressed in a regal cloak fri 
with gold and rich embroideries, 
Stefano Colonna, lifting up the 
hem, said, ‘ Are you not Tribune! 
and should* you not rather wear 
the modest dress of your equals than 
these pompous ornaments?’ This 
reproach, so far from producing its 
proper effect on him, inspired him 
with a notion that the fiobles 
intended to play him false. Short- 
ly afterwards he issued a pro- 
clamation that he had discovered a 
conspiracy against the people and 
himself, and declared that he would 
cut off the heads of all those con- 
cerned in it. The conspirators 
were seized and brought forward, 
and among them were seen the chief 
of the princely families of Rome. 
Solemn preparations were made for 
their execution, when Rienzi, not 
only suddenly and without reason, 
pardoned them all, but conferred 
upon them some of the most import- 
ant charges and offices of the state. 

No sooner were these nobles and 
princes free out of Rome than they 
began seriously to conspire to over- 
throw Rienzi and his government. 
They assembled their soldiers, and, 
after devastating the country, threat- 
ened to march upon Rome itself. 
The Tribune, who was no soldier, 
attempted to intimidate his enemies 
by threats; but finding that the 
people grew clamorous for action, he 
at last took up arms, and made a 
show of advancing against them. 
But after a few days, during which 
he did_ nothing except to destroy 
still more of the Campagna, he re- 
turned to Rome, clothed himself in 
the Imperial robes, and received 
a legate from the Pope. 

These idle flourishes did not 
check the revolt, and Colonna ad- 
vanced to the very gates of Rome. 
Still Rienzi did not move to attack 
him, but only rang the bells of the 
Capitol, and recounted his dreams 
of good augury. The Colonne, find- 
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ing the gates shut.and hearing the 
bell ring, supposed the Romans 
were prepared to resist, and deter- 
mined to withdraw for aspace. They 
were in three divisior’s, and each 
defiled before the gate; as the third 


passed, at the head of which was. 


young Giovanni Colonna, the gate 
opened, and he, supposing his friends 
had ¢ommand of it, spurred his horse 
and rode into the city. His fol- 
lowers, however, remained behind, 
not daring to enter, and on he went 
alone. Finding himself, however, 
unsupported, he turned his horse 
to fly, when he was thrown to the 
ground, and the people rushing upon 

im killed him on the spot. His 
father Stefano hearing the noise, 
now rushed in, hoping to save his 
son, but he also lost his life in the 
attempt, and his companions then 
took flight, pursued by the Romans. 
Many of the Colonna troop were 
slain: among others, Agapito Co- 
lonna, who was found hiding in 
a vineyard. 

The Tribune celebrated this victory 
with great vainglory. He returned 
in triumph to the Capitol, harangued 
the people, boasted loudly and with- 
out decency of what he had done, 
occupied himself with idle shows 
and ceremonies, and so conducted 
himself as finally to disgust his own 
followers. His power soon began 
to crumble away under him; and 
when, shortly afterwards, he endea- 
voured to prevail upon the people 
to rise and drive out the Count of 
Minorbino, who had set his autho- 
rity at defiance, he found that his 
day was past. They listened pas- 
sively to his eloquent words, and 
when he cried to them, “after hav- 
ing governed you for seven months, 
I now renounce my authority,” no 
voice was raised to dissuade hiin. 
He then ordered the trumpets of 
stlver to sound, and, clothed in all 
his pomp, he- marched through 
Rome, accompanied by his small 


band of soldiers, and on the 15th 
October 1347, intrenched himself in 
the Castle St. Angelo. Still the 
influence of his name and his power 
was so great, that it was not till 
three days after that the nobles ven- 
tured to return to Rome, and then 
they found that Cola’s power had 
vanished. It faded away like a 
carnival pageant, as that gay pro- 


cession entered the Castle St. Angelo,* 


There he remained until the begin- 
ning of March, and then fled, and 
found his way to Civita Vecchia, 
where he remained with a nephew 
of his for a short time. But his 
nephew having been arrested, he 
again returned to Rome secretly, 
and was concealed in Castle St, 
Angelo by one of the Orsini who 
was friendly to him and his party. 
The other branch of the Orsini 
endeavoured to induce his friends 
to deliver him up by offering 
large bribes. But they did not 
prevail; and Cola soon after fled to 
Naples, fearing lest he should be 
betrayed into the hands of the Car- 
dinal. 

Rome now fell into a state of an- 
archy and confusion even worse than 
it was when he assumed the reins of 
power. Revolutions occurred. Bri- 
gandage was renewed. Cerroni, 
who had been installed as Prefeet, 
was forced to fly, and the administra- 
tion of the government was then put 
into the hands of Bertoldo Orsini 
and Stefano Colonna. But provi- 
sions growing dear, Orsini was stoned, 
and Colonna only escaped with his 
life by leaping out of a window in 
disguise. Francesco Baroncelli was 
then chosen as leader. He was as 
resolute as Cerroni had been weak. 
But the people would not tolerate 
his rule, and he soon fell. In 
1353 Rienzi returned with Cardinal 
Albornoz, the legate of the Pope. 
He was received with enthu- 
siasm, and again installed in power. 
But he was embarrassed in all his 
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actions by the Cardinal, who sought 
only to make use of him, while he 
himself exercised all the power. The 
title of Senator of Rome was confer- 
red on him, and the people forgave 
him; for the dire experiences of Rome 
since his departure and his sad exile 
had obliterated the remembrance of 
his vanity and folly. But Rienzi 
had lost the secret of his power in 
losing his enthusiasm. He soon be- 
came entangled in his position ; his 
expedition against Colonna in Pales- 
trina failed ; his punishment of Mon- 
treal and Pandolfucci brought him 
ill-will, and all things went badly 
with him. At last, in October 13538, 
a sedition broke out, and the mob 
rushed to the Capitol with cries of 
“Death to the traitor Rienzi!” In 
this extremity he was abandoned by 
his guards, attendants, and friends: 
only three of them all remained faith- 
ful. But under the pressure of im- 
minent danger, the spirit and courage 
of Rienzi rose, and he showed his 
better self again. He closed the 
doors of the Palace : the mob set fire 
toit. He appeared on the balcony 
clothed in his armour as knight, 
and, with the standard of the people 
in his hand, demanded to be heard. 
But the populace refused to listen to 
him, and drowned his voice in clam- 
orous cries. There he stood in dumb 
show praying to be heard, while the 
populace raged below and pelted 
him with stones and other missiles. 
Pierced at last through the hand by 
an arrow, he withdrew, overcome 
by despair. Letting himself down 
by sheets from the windows to the 
terrace of the Cancelliere below, he 
again made a desperate effort to ob- 
tain a hearing, but in vain. Then 
came the great question as to whether 
he should rush in among his enemies 
and brave certain death, or seek 
escape by flight. Long he wavered; 
but at last he decided to fly. Tear- 
ing off his robes, he put on the mis- 
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erable dress of the porter, rushed 
down the flaming stairs and through 
the burning chambers, where falling 
rafters and ceilings threatened death 
at every step, threaded the fiery pas- 
sages in safety, and at last reached 
the third door, breathed the fresh 
air, and felt that he had still a chance 
for life. At this very moment his 
arm was seized, and a voice said, 
“Where are you going?’ He saw 
that all was lost. But, at bay, he ~ 
did nothing mean. Again there 
was a flash of heroic courage, not 
unworthy of him. He threw off his 
disguise, and, disdaining all subter- 
fuges, said, “I am the Tribune!” 
He was then led out through the 
door into the crowd: at the sight of 
him it drew back and was silent. 
Firmly he walked as if among friends 
instead of enemies to the base of the 
basalt lions, where he had made his 
first great call upon the people. 
Standing there, undaunted by its 
tumultuous cries, he stood for an 
hour with folded arms, and looked 
around upon the raging crowd. At 
last, profiting by a lull of silence, 
he lifted his voice to address them, 
when suddenly an artisan at his 
side, fearing perhaps the result of 
his eloquence, and perhaps prompted 
by revenge, plunged his pike in his 
breast, and he fell. The wild mob 
rushed upon his corpse; they 
mutilated it ; they cut off his head 
and dragged it through the streets ; 
and at last, having wreaked their 
passion on his senseless remains, 
they carried them to the Mausoleum 
of Augustus, the fortress of the Col- 
onna, and there, aided by the whole 
Jewish tribe, burnt them to ashes. 
By astrange chance, the last Tribune 
of the people was burnt and buried 
at the tomb of the ancient Emperors. 
In the Mausoleum of Hadrian he 
had trembled, a prisoner; in the 
Mausoleum of Augustus his ashes at 
last found rest. 
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CHAPTER V. 


For twenty-three years after Ri- 
enzi’s death, the seat of the papal 
Court remained at Avignon; and 
during this period, Rome and the 
States of the Church were harried 
to death by contending factions. 
The legates, representatives of the 
Pope, were treated with contempt, 
despoiled of their houses and goods, 
plunged into prison, and even as- 
sassinated. At last Gregory XI. 
returned in January 1377. \ The keys 
of the Castle St. Angelo were sent 
to him at Corneto; the papal Court 
was re-established in Rome; but he 
survived only about a year, and died 
in March 1378. Then came the 
election of a mew Pope, which 
was held in the Castle St. Angelo. 
While the conclave was sitting, a 
crowd gathered around the place, 
crying out, ‘“ Romano lo volemo ”— 
we will have .a Roman for Pope. 
Yet, notwithstanding this clamour, 
Cardinal Prignani, Archbishop of 
Bari, and a Neapolitan by birth, 
was finally chosen, under the title 
of Urban VI. ‘When Cardinal Orsini 
presented himself at the window to 
announce that a new Pope had been 
elected, the mob below cried out, 
““His name, his name!” ‘Go to St. 
Peter’s and you will learn,” answered 
the Cardinal. The people, misunder- 
standing his answer, supposed him 
to announce the election of Cardinal 
Tebaldeschi, who was arch-priest of 
St. Peter’s and a Roman by birth. 
This news was received with great 
joy and acclamation, and the crowd 
loudly called for Tebaldeschi, in 
order that they might prostrate 
themselves before him as Pope. 
The Cardinals, alarmed at this de- 
monstration of public feeling, be- 
sought Tebaldeschi to assume the 
papal insignia for the moment, in 
order to calm the excitement. He 
. yielded to their persuasion, and the 


crowd rushed to embrace him, and 
kiss his foot and hand. But the 
poor old Cardinal, who was crippled 
by gout, suffered so terribly under 
this demonstration, that he broke 
down at last, and cried out piteously, 
“Tam not the Pope.” The people, 
enraged with the deception which 
had been practised on them, broke 
into still fiercer cries, rushed to 

and gathering round the conclave, 
threatened them with death unlegs 
a Roman was elected. But the con- 
clave was strong in its position, and 
finally the people were pacified, and 
accepted Urban VI. Such, however, 
was the fear of the Cardinals, that 
they were with difficulty persuaded 
to proceed to the Vatican and per- 
form the ceremonies necessary for 
the installation of the new Pope. 
This, however, finally was done, and 
the Castle was placed in the ch 

of Pietro Guntellino, a Fren 


man, and garrisoned by a Gallic . 


guard, the French Cardinals re 
maining also within its walls for 
safety. On the 20th of September 
they withdrew to Fondi, and in con- 
junction with other schismatics they 
afterwards elected an anti-Pope under 
the title of Clement VII. Guntel- 


lino, who took part with them, on - 


being summoned by Urban to sur 
render the Castle, refused to do 80 
without the order of his compatriots, 
the French Cardinals at Avignon. 
Meantime the papal and anti-pa 

party assaulted each other first with 
citations, censures, and angry words, 
and then with armed force. The 
anti-papal party, having with them 
the Breton and Gascon soldiery, and 
the Savoyards of the Count of Mount- 
joy, the anti-Pope’s nephew, march- 
ed upon the city, overcame the 
undisciplined party of the Pope, 
reinforced the Castle St. Angelo, 
and_ fortified themselves in the Vati- 
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can, ravaging the Campagna on their 
way. The papal party now besieged 
the Castle, attacking it with ma- 
chines and artillery, but for a year’s 
space it held out. Finally, on the 
98th of April, 1379, the anti-papal 
party were utterly routed by Albe- 
rico, Count of Palliano and Galeazzo, 
at the head of the papal, Italian, and 
imperial forces. Terrible was the 
bloodshed of this great battle, at 
which, according to Baronius, 5000 
of the anti-papal army fell. . But 
the Castle still refused to surrender, 
and the French Castellano.vigorously 
defended it, pouring darts and bombs 
upon the attacking forces, and set- 
ting fire to the houses in the. neigh- 
borhood. At last, however, he was 
forced by famine to capitulate; and 
the Castle, “non sine divino miracu- 
lo,” says Urban VI., came into the 
possession of the papal party. The 
damage done to it during this siege 
must have been very great. In 
some parts it had been utterly de- 
molished, and of all its marbles not 
a trace now remained. On receiving 
it again, the Pope made a solemn 
procession, with prayers, from Sta 
Maria Trasteverina, in which all the 
people joined, and proceeded bare- 
footed’ to St. Peter’s and to the Cas- 
tle.to take formal possession.* 

Many a sad sight the Castle saw 
during the reign of Urban VI. He 
was a man of very violent and vin- 
dictive character, and the prisons of 
St. Angelo were seldom empty. On 
one occasion, suspecting some of the 
Cardinals by whom he was sur- 
rounded of treachery, he here put 
them to the torture to extract confes- 
sion ; and while they were stretched 
on the rack, he recited composedly 


his breviary in the adjoining cham- 


ber, totally unmoved by the shrieks 
of anguish drawn from his suffering 
victims. 
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After the surrender of the. Castle 
to Urban, such was ‘the rage of the 
people against it for the injury it 
had caused them during the siege, 
that they passed a public decree 
ordering it to be utterly destroyed 
and razed to the ‘earth, so that it 
should no longer’be a refuge for the 
enemies of the people, or a fortress 
from which to assail them. In con- 
sequence of this decree, an attempt 
was made to demolish it. It was 
stripped of everything by which 
it was adorned, and its outer casing 
was torn off; but the solid interior 
of peperino defied all their efforts, 
and the attempt was given up. Theo- 
dorico da Niem, in his account of the 
schism at Rome during this period, 
gives us an account of the Castle. 
After speaking of the subterranean 
passages, broad enough to admit two 
horsemen or five foot-passengers 
marching abreast, and covered with 
beautiful marbles, which he himself 
saw, he goes on to say, that after the 
Romans had taken possession of the 
Castle, they tore down from it the 
beautifully squared blocks of whitest 
marble with which it was cased, and 
also the walls of paonazzo marble, 
which they used to make the piazze 
in the city; but he adds that they 
found it impossible entirely to de- 
stroy the Castle. Poggius, who saw 
it a few years after, also tells us that 
though the title of it was still stand- 
ing over the door, the Romans had 
greatly defaced it, and would indeed 
utterly have destroyed it, had they 
been able to pull it to pieces. 

Boniface LX., who came to the 
papal chair in 1889, finding 
the Castle absolutely necessary in 
order to command the tumultuous 
Romans, began to repair and fortify 
it anew. In so doing he followed 
the advice of Natale. and Petruccio 
Sacco, the Signori of Rome, who, on 





* Such had been the depopulation of Rome by all these wars and tumults 
that it now numbered only 17,000 inhabitants. 
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surrendering to him “lo stato di 
Roma,” said: “Se tu vuoi mante- 
nere lo.stato di Roma acconcia Cas- 
tello Sant’ Angelo”—if you wish to 
maintain the government of Rome, 
refortify St. Angelo. The Pope did 
so—issuing an edict “ne quis ex 
Hadriana mole, que magna ex parte 
dejecta erat, marmora saza ete., evel- 
leret”—that no one should take any 
more stones or marbles from the 
mole of Hadrian, already in great 
part destroyed. The marble to 
which he refers probably was that 
still existing in the interior of the 
Castle, as it would seem that all the 
outer casing was gone. After acting 
on the advice of Natale and Petruc- 
cio, “the reward he gave them,” 
says Infessura, ‘‘ was to cut off their 
heads; and the Pope then said,— 
‘These men gave me up the govern- 
ment that I should restore the Castle, 
and now I have restored it they wish 
to take it from me ;’ and from that time 
forward he preserved peace in the 
State.” 


Boniface had been more of a sol- 
dier than of a priest, and had suc- 
ceeded in reducing the city of Rome 


to obedience and order. He had for- 
tified it like a camp, and by severest 
measures repressed any attempt at 
rebellion against his authority. No 
sooner, however, was he dead, than, 
even before his successor was chosen, 
violent dissensions began to break 
out. The ambassadors of the anti- 
Pope, fearing for their lives, sought 
protection from the Cardinals; and 
it was formally promised that they 
should be safe in their persons so long 
as they chose to remain in Rome. 
But affairs were now so unsettled that 
despite the fair words of the Cardi- 
nals, the ambassadors were oppressed 
with doubts and fears, and finally 
made an attempt to get out of the 
city one evening. But the attempt 
was not successful. As they were 
passing Ponte-St. Angelo they were 
arrested by the Castellano, with all 
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their equipages, beasts, and mon: 
and carried into the Castle, where 
they were imprisoned. The Cardi. 
nals interfered in their behalf, but 
in vain. The Castellano refused to 
give them up. At last, however, 
after much discussion, he agreed to 
allow them to depart, upon their pay- 
ing 5000 golden florins, 2 beasts, and 
amule. The ransom was accordingly 
paid, and they were suffered to go, 
This was but the prelude to 
other and more serious events, 
Battle again began in the s 
the Savelli and Colonna ta 
part with the people, and the 
Orsini with the Cardinals. * The 
Aracoeli was taken by storm, the 
streets were barricaded, and many 
persons lost their lives. The first 
endeavour of Innocent VIL, who 
was chosen in 1404, was to allay 
these dissensions and secure peace, 
Ladislaus had already come to 
Rome to take advantage of any turn 
of affairs. The knowledge that he, 
in combination with the Colonne 
and other nobles, sought to usurp 
the seigniory of the city, and the 
fear of what might happen if they 
succeeded, did much to conciliate 
the people with the Pope for a time. 
But troubles and discord soon ‘in- 
tervened as usual. The Pope issued 
strenuous decrees against the Co- 
lonna, who were in open enmity with 
him ; but this powerful family only 
laughed him to seorn. The Prefect 
in command of the Castle at this time 
was Antonello Tomacello, nephew of 
the late Pope Boniface. Corrupted 
by the gold offered by Ladislaus, he 
joined the party of the King and 
the Colonna and Peretti; and taking 
the occasion of the absence of the 
Pope, he openly rebelled against 
him, and surrendered the Castle into 
the hands of his enemies. But on 
the return of the Pope, the papal 
army, under the command of Paolo 
Orsini and Muscarda, besieged the 
Castle. The siege was vain, the 
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Castle holding out against all the 

attacks of the papal troops; but at 

last matters were settled. The Castle 

was restored to the, Pope upon cer- 

tain terms and conditions, and peace 
in was patched up. 

It lasted, however, but a very 
short time; and stormy days soon 
succeeded, of which Leonardo Are- 
tino gives us a vivid picture. The 
Castle St. Angelo was then held on 
behalf of the Pope by Luigi da 
Migliorotti, his nephew; and the 

ple demanded that the Milvian 

ridge should be confided to them 
in charge. The Colonna and Savelli 
supported them in their demand; 
and upon the refusal of: the Pope, 
they endeavoured to wrench it from 
him by a sudden night attack. 
The fight was determined on both 
sides; but towards daybreak the 
papal cavalry overcame their assail- 
ants, driving them back into the 
city. It was a jféte day. The 
people were idly strolling about the 
streets, and many of them heated 
with wine. Seeing their friends 
flocking back into the city routed, 
and many of them bleeding and 
wounded, and learning the history 
of their defeat, they flew to arms, 
‘spread their banners, and advanced 
to attack the Pope in his palace. 
“Our soldiers,” says Aretino, “on 
their side also prepared for combat. 
They made ready their arms, closed 
up and strengthened their ranks, 
exhorted each other, and put the 
Castle St. Angelo in a state of de- 
fence. The attack of the people 
was suspended during the darkness, 
and all night the two parties re- 
mained under arms. The following 
day there was a talk of re-establish- 
ing peace, and with this view several 
Roman citizens came to the Pope. 
As they were returning at the close 
of the conference, they were attack- 
ed by Migliorotti, the nephew of 
the Pope, who, issuing from the 
Castle with a company of soldiers, 


assailed them at Hadrian’s Mole. 
Eleven were taken and the rest 
escaped by flight. The prisoners, 


‘conducted to Migliorotti, were then 


cruelly massacred by his order. 
Among them were two nobles, whom 
the Roman people had chosen to 
govern the republic, and the others 
were distinguished citizens, some of 
whom had manifested a partiality 
for the Church. 

“When the noise of this event 
spread through Rome, all rushed to 
arms. The streets were filled with 
soldiers, and the city resounded 
with clamours and imprecations. I 
myself ran very great danger this 
day ; for, believing hostilities to be 
suspended, I had passed the river 
and,entered the town. Hearing the 
tumult, I desired to withdraw, but 
I found the Bridge of. Hadrian oc- 
cupied by a troop of armed men, 
who were the relations and friends 
of those who had been massacred, 
and who were preparing to revenge 
themselves. As soon as I recog- 
nised them, I turned my horse and 
fled. Having reached a cross-street, 
I dismounted, covered myself with 
my servant’s cloak, and mingled 
again with the crowd. I passed, 
without being recognised, through 
the midst of armef men, and ap- 
proached our own party. The first 
object which met my eyes was the 
heap of corpses of those who had 
been massacred. They lay in the 
middle of the street, covered with 
blood and pierced with large wounds. 
I stopped, oppressed with horror, 
and ran my eyes over their faces. 
Among them I recognised, with 
tears, the bodies of some of my 
friends. I went immediately to the 
Pope, whom I found plunged in 
the most cruel affliction. He had 
no part in this massacre. He was . 
a mild and pacific man, and nothing 
was more repugnant to his goodness 
and character than the shedding of 
human blood. He deplored his 
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fortune, lifting his eyes to heaven, 
as if to take God to witness that he 
was innocent.”* 

Against the people Migliorotti 
was unable to protect the Pope, and 
he fled the same night to Viterbo. 
On the 20th of August, King 
Ladislaus entered with 3000 horse, 
and the Castle St. Angelo imme- 
diately broke with the Romans, and 
commenced bombarding Rome. The 
Romans set themselves to work 
to barricade the bridge, and the 
people beyond it allowed them to do 
this. After a severe contest there, 
during which several houses were 
set on fire, the Romans made a 
pact with the leaders, Conte - di 
Troja, Giovanni Colonna, and Conte 
Gentile de Montesano, securing them 
by the promise of a bribe; and thus 
they were allowed to barricade the 
bridge. But after they had walled 
up the barricade, they refused to 
pay over the bribe, and the 
Castle continued to bombard the 
Romans. Finally, after much fight- 
ing and bloodshed, both parties 
alternately chasing each other out 
—now the Orsini and now the 
Colonna prevailing —a deputation 
was sent by the Romans to recall 
the Pope, promising obedience to 
him if he would return. He did 
accordingly return on the 13th of 
March 1406. One of the stipula- 
tions made and promised by the 
ambassadors was, that Castle St. 
Angelo should be delivered up to 
him. Those who were in posses- 
sion of it, however, absolutely re- 
fused to surrender it either to the 
‘Pope or the people, and the con- 
Sequence was that siege was again 
laid to it; and finally it again came 
into the Pope’s possession. 

In June 1407, Gianni Colonna 
entered Rome with 400 cavalry and 
400 infantry, and a battle ensued 
between him and the Romans who 
were allied with the Orsini. But the 
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Romans routed him, killing a 
number of his followers, and maki 
many prisoners, among whom were 
Gianni and Niccolo Colonna. I[a- 
dislaus, who was in the city, and 
had joined in the plot with Colo 


was unable to render him much | 


assistance, and the attempt was 
thus entirely foiled. But the Pope, 
in great fear, betook himself to the 
Castle at night, and there shut him-. 
self up. 


Later in the same year, Ladi — 


laus, uniting his forces with those 
of the Savelli and Colonna, attacked 
the Romans under the command of 
Paolo Orsini. A battle ensued, 
in Which Ladislaus was defeated, 
But during the night Paolo went 
secretly into the camp of the King, 
and treacherously agreed to open 
the gates and surrender the city. 
The Romans, thus betrayed, were 
forced to yield; and on the 14th of 
April 1408, the King entered the 
city in great triumph, and the 
Capitol and nearly all the fortresses 
were delivered up to him. 

Again, in 1413, Ladislaus, violat- 
ing the treaty he had made with 
John XXIIL, broke suddenly into 
Rome. The Pope, struck with 
terror, fled before him, on the 
swiftest horse that he could find, 
and the Castle was betrayed by the 
Castellano for a large bribe. But 
no sooner had the traitor betaken 
himself to Naples than he was seized 
and slain by order of Ladislaus, and 
robbed of the money he had thus 
disgracefully acquired. The Castle 
remained in possession of the Nea- 
politan family until 1419, when 


it was‘ again restored by Joanna of © 


Naples to Martin V., who was 4 
Colonna. 

Meanwhile, in June 1417, while 
there was a vacancy in the papal 
chair, Braccio da Montone marched 
from Perugia, and attacked and took 
Rome. He also assaulted the 





* Leonardo Aretino, Comment, T, 19, p. 922. 
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Castle St. Angelo, directing against 
it his strongest machines of siege, 
and bombarding it severely. But 
the Castie held out against his ut- 
most efforts; and on the 28th of 
August Sforza arrived from Naples, 
sent by the Queen to succour its de- 
fenders. Then ensued a battle in 
which Giovanni Colonna was killed, 
having gallantly interposed his own 
body to save his brother Ludovico 
from a blow aimed at him by one 
of Orsini’s followers. The result of 
the battle was disastrous to Braccio, 
who was routed and driven from 
the city. 3ut, though defeated, 
he was a terror to Rome for seven 
years; and when, finally, on June 2, 
1424, he was slain, great was the 
rejoicing among the Romans. The 
city: blazed with illuminations and 
fireworks, and the whole mass of 
the Romans came out at night on 
horseback, each with a torch in his 
hand, to escort Giordano Colonna, 
the brother of the Pope, and con- 
gratulate him on the death of his 
enemy. ‘ 

In 1481, Eugenius IV. was 
elected, and the Castle, which then 
was in possession of “Lo Principe,” 
was restored to the Pope. But short- 
ly afterwards, a dissension having 
taken place between him and Ste- 
fano Colonna, Colonna induced the 
Prince to unite with him and wrest 
the government from the Pope. The 
city was attacked by their troops. 
The people were called to arms. All 
Rome was in confusion. There was 
fighting in the streets, and particu- 
larly in the Piazza Colonna, at San 
Marco and at Porta Accia, and many 
men were killed. The Castle was 
still held by the Pope; but a con- 
spiracy having been discovered, or 
at least suspected, to wrest it from 
him, drive him from the city, kill the 
Castellano, and give up the Castle 
to the Colonna, several persons of 
importance were arrested, among 
whom were the Archbishop of Be- 
nevento, son of Antonio Colonna, 
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and his brother Frate Masi. The 
latter confessed, under pressure, and 
was then hanged and quartered in 
the Campo dei Fiori. 

Martin V., on his death, left the 
treasures which he had accumulated 
to his nephews of the Colonna 
house. But Eugenius IV., on his 
succession,’ made a peremptory 
demand that they should be 
restored to him as Pope, alleging 
that they had been fraudulently 
carried off by Prospero Colonna; 
Antonio, Prince of Salerno; and 
Eduardo, Count of Celano. These 
princes, outraged by the insulting 
demands and pretensions of E 
nius, rose, and, under the lead of the 
Prince of Salerno, laid waste the 
country. The Pope, enraged at 
their conduct, made savage reprisals. 
He seized Otho, the treasurer of his 
predecessor, and put him to the 
torture; imprisoned more than 200 
citizens of the Colonna party; 
erased the name and arms of Mar- 
tin V., and insulted in every pos- 
sible way his memory. On the 22d 
of October 1432, the Pope reaped 
the fruit of his vengeance. He was 
poisoned by one of his attendants, 
who was instigated to this act by 
the Colonna; and though he did 
not lose his life, he was permanently 
lamed by it on one side, so that he 
could not lift his right arm. Three 
years afterwards, in May, the gov- 
ernment of Rome was taken from 
him, and seven Signori were chosen 
to protect the liberties of the peo- 
ple, under the title of Governatore 
della Republica. One of their first 
acts was to apprehend the nephew 
and chamberlain of the Pope and 
imprison them in the Capitol. 
The Pope then, in great alarm, 
sought safety in flight. Disguis- 
ing himself as: a friar, he, with 
one companion, a real friar, took 
a boat in the Trastevere quarter, 
slipped down the river with the cur- 
rent, and made his escape to Flor- 
ence. Scarcely had he gone, when 
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the Castle began to thunder against 
the Romans, and to bombard the 
city. The Bridge of St. Angelo was 
barricaded, and Paolé da Forli, with 
five adjutants, put in command of it. 
Other barricades were made in the 
Piazza Castello, and at Sta Maria 
Traspontina, and all the city was 
under arms. The Castle was as- 
saulted, but without success. The 
Romans, however, still continued to 
besiege it. , At last a feint was 
made by its defenders: some 
soldiers appeared on the battle- 
ments, and cried ‘‘ Viva il popolo!’ 
while Baldassare di Nino,. then 
in the Castle, cried out, “ Venite e 
pigliate il castello.” The Romans 
were completely taken in the snare. 
Rushing forward, they poured into 
the Castle; but, as they entered, 
they were all made prisoners. And 
among these prisoners were two of 
the Governatori. At the same mo- 
ment the Castle opened fire upon the 
Romans below, and drove them back 
with great slaughter. 

Still another and equally suc- 
cessful scheme was tried by the 
defenders cf the Castle. A soldier 
was, privately let out through the 
lower gate, who cautiously advanced, 
pretending to make his escape. On 
reaching the Romans, he began to 
complain of the cruelty with which 
he had been treated by the Castel- 
lano, and offered, for a certain 
sum, to return and kill him, and 
hang him up at the window as a 
sign that he was dead, and then 
open the door to them. Again the 
Romans fell into the snare. They 
allowed the soldier to re-enter the 
Castle. After a certain delay, a fig- 
ure representing the Castellano was 
seen to hang against the window, 
and the door was cautiously opened 
by the soldier, who cried to them to 
come in. In they rushed, and all 
again were made prisoners. 


The Romans, at last weary of thig 
constant fighting, restored the sove. 
reignty of the city to the Pope, who 
again returned to Rome, and wag 
received with great festivity and 
rejoicing. But he was not well 
assured of his safety. Many were 
his enemies; and he feared con- 
stantly lest he might be betrayed. 
His suspicion soon fell upon Gio- 
vanni Vitelleschi, who, though Car- 
dinal, was the general-in-chief of the 
papal army; and an attempt was 
made to arrest him on the Bridge of 
St. Angelo. The Cardinal defended 
himself vigorously ; but in the strug. 
gle he was so seriously wounded 
that he died only four days after, 
in the Castle. 

Nothing could exceed the turbu- 
lence of all these years. There ig 
scarcely a pause of a few weeks in 
the fighting. When the clash of 
arms ceases for a moment, there 
comes a dismal record of eclipses 
and earthquakes, and great rains, 
tempests, and inundations. Execu- 
tions of prisoners by hanging and 
decapitation are so frequent that 
one can scarcely walk through the 
streets of Rome without seeing ex- 
posed some fragment of a corpse, 
or some head, hand, or foot nailed 
against a wall. When these: fail, 
there follow threatening comets that 
shake the people with fear; and, in 
the wake of these, come the dreadful 
scourges of famine and pestilence. 
The annals of the time are monot- 
onous in their records of war and 
horrors of every kind. Liberty 
seems but a name. “Licence they 
mean, when liberty they cry,” was 
never truer than at this period ; nor is 
there much to choose between Pope, 
prince, and people. Treason runs 
riot everywhere; and all parties, as 
they get the upper hand, are equally 
faithless and cruel. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 


WHAT WE HAVE, AND WHAT WE WANT. 


No apology is needed, at the pre- 
sent juncture of European politics, 
for calling attention to the state of 
the British Navy. The subject is 
intimately connected with the na- 
tional feeling, and our honour and 
independence are bound up with it. 
The diseussion need not now evoke 
the controversial bitterness which a 
few years back seemed to be inse- 
parable from the theme; nor need 
we, from patriotic motives, exag- 
gerate its excellence, or seek to hide 
its shortcomings. There have been 
people who, from a sense of duty, 
have persisted in regarding our 
broadside ironclads through a roseate 
official lens. Like the Swiss print- 
seller, who defended the predomi- 
nance of the colour blue in his 
Swiss views by the plea, “Il faut 
toujours, Monsieur, beaucoup de 
bleu pour les Americains,” — the 
chronicler of our Navy seems to have 
thought the public would best be 
served by colouring his intelligence 
for the benefit of foreign readers. 
But in this country we live in a 
glass house: our faithful allies have 
their naval attachés residing here 
to spy out our weakness and our 
strength. We do not believe in the 
official ‘“‘ blue” which would seek 
to misguide their observation ; and, 
with all its shortcomings, we do not 
think that the British Navy needs it. 

Now, before we enumerate and de- 
scribe its principal component parts, 
it cannot, we think, be cautune 
or amiss to inquire for what purposes 
the British Empire requires a fleet, 
Before pronouncing on the fitness 
of a complicated machine, it cannot 
be wrong to form precise ideas of 
the work it will have to do. The 
imagination is apt to be unduly ex- 
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cited by the memory of great bat- 
tles like Trafalgar and the Nile ; 
but it may be well to remember 
that the chance of such supreme 
engagements is rare, and that the 
ordinary duties of her Majesty’s 
ships in war are of a far less splen- 
did character. Nor should we for- 
get that war is still the exception, 
and peace the rule, of human affairs, 
and that “peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war.” In 
time of peace the British Navy main- 
tains the police of the high seas, and 
protects the commerce and lives of 
Englishmen in foreign and remote 
stations. Preparation for war is 
the best security for peace ; and one 
of the important functions of the. 
Navy is, by a constant display of 
force, to support the political objects 
of the Government. During war, 
thé defence of our coasts and har- 
bours at home, and of our colonies 
abroad, the convoying of our mer- 
cantile marine, the attack of the 
enemy’s coasts and arsenals, and 
possible blockading of his ports, 
and the command and patrol of the 
high seas, are to be superadded to 
the peaceable duties which devolve 
upon our sailors, If the memory of 
great and glorious victories in line 
of battle is recorded in the annals 
of the British Navy, its history is 
no less full of darthg acts with sin- 
gle ships and boats, and of infinite 
damage inflicted upon an enemy by 
means quite incommensurate to the 
end. en we read of the miser- 
able cruise of the fifteen French iron- 
clads during the present war in the 
North Sea and the Baltic, of their 
prolonged inaction whilst waiting 
for a land force which never came, 
and of councils of war summoned by 
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the commander-in-chief to determine 
what not to do; and then remember 
the dashing exploits of Lord Coch- 
rane in his single frigate Impérieuse 
on the French coast—how he de- 
scended here and harried an ill-de- 
fended tract—and then, while regi- 
ments were hurrying up to repel his 
crew, moved off in the night and 
attacked another district in the rear, 
landing his small guns and storming 
forts, cutting down the semaphores, 
and neutralizing a brigade of the 
enemy’s land forces—we begin to see 
what a power there may be in an 
efficient Navy, and how varied are 
the duties which a sailor may be 
called on to perform. 

It. was well said by the old Ca- 
valier poet, that ‘‘Stone walls do not 
a prison make, nor iron bars a cage ;” 
and, in a similar strain, Sir Francis 
Doyle has lately sung— 


** Vain, mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 
Vain those ajl-sha‘ guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed, 
The strong heart of her sons.”’ 


Yet, admitting that armour-plates 
do not constitute a man-of-war, nor 
ironclads a fleet, and that no amount 
of mechanical invention can supply 
the place of that personal daring 
and contempt of danger .of which 
the records of our Navy are so full, 
it is still the business of Govern- 
ment to supply our gallant seamen 
with the best implements of war- 
fare which the exigencies of the day 
demand ; and it cannot be useless 
for the public to be reminded, from 
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time to time, what we have and 
what we want. ~ 

Three distinct classes of fighting 
vessels appear to be required for the 
various duties of war and p 
which we have in general terms de- 
scribed. We want— ’ 


1st, Heavy-armoured ships of large 
size and of deep draught, fit to 
fight in line of battle, or to break 
into an enemy’s port or arsenal ; 

2d, Small-armoured ships of light 
draught and high speed, for the 
protection of our coasts and of 
important strategical positions in 
the colonies, aided by gunboats 
which need not carry armour; 
and, 

3d, Light squadrons of unarmoured 
corvettes and frigates, of the high- 
est speed attainable, for police of 
the seas in peace time and escort of 
trade in war time, with swift des- 
patch-boats for look-out purposes. 


Our Ironclad Navy, so far as we 
can learn, consists at the present 
time of 51 vessels, of various de- 
grees of speed and offensive and de- 
fensive power. There are. many 
modes in which it may be useful to 
classify these ships, according as we 
choose to regard them; but we 
think the simplest course, in the 
first instance, is to arrange them 
according to their tonnage. For 
whatever purpose we may desire to 
compare them at a later stage, the 
following table on the next page 
will always be of service :— 
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Draught 
ae of Water. 





% Tons. 


. Agincourt, . é 6,621 
Minotaur, . » ditto 
Northumberland, . ditto 
Achilles, : . 6,121 
Black Prince, . 6,109 
Warrior, - : ditto 
. Hercules, . t 5,234. 
Sultan, . : : 5,226 
. Monarch, . F 5,102 
. Fury, . ; ; 5,000 |. 
. Devastation, . J 4,406 
. Thunderer, . ‘ ditto 
. Bellerophon, . ‘ 4,270 
. Caledonia, . . 4,125 
. Hector, . ‘ 4 4,089 
. Lord Warden, . 4,080 
. Royal Alfred, ; 4,068 
. Lord Clyde, . “ 4,067 
. Valiant, . r 4,063 
. Royal Oak, . ’ 4,056 
. Ocean, . 7 ; 4,047 
. Prince Consort, . 4,045 
. Swiftsure, . ‘ 8,892 
. Triumph, . . ditto 
. Audacious, . : 8,774 
. Invincible, . ‘ ditto 
. Iron Duke, . : ditto 
. Vanguard, . p ditto 
. Royal Sovereign, . 3,765 
. Repulse, ‘ 3 8,749 
. Defence, ‘ ‘ 8,720 
. Zealous, : Ml 3,716 
. Kesistance, . . 3,710 
. Rupert, . , : 8,159 
. Penelope; . : 3,096 
. Glatton, ? ‘ 2,709 
. Hotspur, ‘ ‘ 2,637 
. Prince Albert, . 2,529 
. Pallas, . ‘ . 2,372 
. Favourite, . ‘ 2,094 
. Cyclops, : ‘ 2,107 
. Hecate, . ‘ ‘ ditto 
. Gorgon, _ , ditto 
. Hydra, . ‘ . ditto 
. Wivern, : ‘ 1,899 
. Scorpion, , s 1,833 
. Research, . : 1,253 
. Enterprise, . ‘ 993 
. Waterwitch, . j 778 
. Vixen, . ; , 754 
737 
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The first six vessels upon the list 
form a class by themselves, and re- 
present the earliest efforts of the con- 
structive department of the Navy to 
supply us with armour-clad ships 
which should rival and surpass the 
original ironclads .of the French 
navy. It is the fashion at the pre- 
sent time to underrate these frigates, 
and to class them in the 3d or 4th 
rank of our broadside ironclads. 
Great objection has been taken to 
their length, which varies from 380 
to 400 feet, and would undoubtedly 
be a hindrance to rapid turning in 
the mélée of a naval engagement. 
The armour which they carry is also 
of little efficacy against the projectiles 
which in action they would now have 
to encounter; and two of them, the 
Warrior and the Black Prince, have 
the ends of the ship quite unprotect- 
ed. But, after making every allow- 
ance for these comparative deficien- 
cies, we hold they are still very ad- 
mirable vessels, and reflect the great- 
est credit on Mr. Watts, the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, under whose 
auspices they were designed, Their 
speed, even with inferior engines, is 
fully equal to14 knots an hour. Only 
three of them, we believe, are rigged 
with three masts in the usual manner. 
The others, contrary to the wishes of 
their designers, are masted with four 
or five masts, and have never been 
good sailers. But, even as they are, 
theyshave proved the best cruisers of 
our ironclad navy ; the Achilles has 
been preferred by the admirals in 
command of the Channel Fleet to any 
other ship under their orders; and 
there is little doubt that, if we were 
engaged in a naval war, although they 
might not be adapted for fighting in 
line of battle against the artillery 
which is now afloat, they would be 
of essential value for distant cruis- 
ing, and might sweep the seas of any 
number of Alabamas that endea- 
voured to assail our commerce, 

The remainder of our ironclad 
fleet, which, with a few exceptions, 
has been designed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Reed, consists of thirty 
broadside ships and fifteen turret- 
ships. The turret-ships have been 
principally commenced during the last 
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two years, and were for a long time 
strenuously opposed by the authori- 
ties at Whitehall. If we adopt the 
classification which the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has followed in Parlia- 
ment, these ships may be divided into 
seven classes of broadside and five of 
turret vessels, according to the fol- 
lowing tabular arrangement :— 


fl 
| 

Broadsides. | Turrets, | 
| 





—_— 


Hercules. 
Sultan. 


Fury. 
Devastation, 
Thunderer, 





Monarch. 
Rupert. 
Glatton. 
Hotspur. 


Audacious. 
Invincible. 
Iron Duke. 
Vanguard, 
Triumph. 
Swiftsure. 





Cyclops. 
Hecate. 
Gorgon. 
Hydra. 


Bellerophon. 
Lord Warden. 
Lord Clyde. 
Royal Alfred. 
Repulse. 
‘Penelope. 





) 
Caledonia. Royal Sove- 
Hector. reign. 
Valiant. | Prince Albert. 
Royal Oak. 
Ocean. 


Prince Consort 








| 








Wivern. 
Scorpion. 


| 

| 
Warrior. | 
Black Prince. | 
Defence. | 
Zealous. 
Resistance. 


| 
| 
} 


5TH CLASs. | 47H CLASS. | 8D CLASS. | 2p CLASS. | 1st Crass. | 





Pallas. 
Favourite. 


a | Orn 
“i 

| Tru CLass. 

| 7TH CLASS | CLASs. 





Research. 
Enterprise. 
Viper. 

| Vixen. 

| Waterwitch. .« 
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We proceed to consider them in 
their order of description. 

The Hercules is the only one of 
our first-class ironclads which has 
yet been tried at sea, and it is due 
to her constructors to say that she 
has proved a great success. Her 
armament is very powerful, and con- 
sists of fourteen rifled guns, of which 
eight are of 10-inch, two of 9-inch, 
and four of 7-inch calibre. Her 
water-line is defended by a belt of 
very thick armour, perhaps im- 
penetrable at the thickest’ part by 
any of the guns she carries, and ex- 
tends for about 3 feet above and 
8 feet below the water-line from 
stem to stern of the ship. As long, 
therefore, as the sea is sufficiently 
calm to confine her rolling to 6°, 
it is probably impossible for any 
ironclad now afloat in any foreign 
navy to deliver a shot which of 
‘itself can sink her. This great de- 
fensive strength is, however, con- 
fined to her belt; the battery from 
which her largest guns are worked 
is only protected with 6-inch armour ; 
and experiment has shown that 
armour of that thickness with the 
ordinary backing can be penetrated 
ata distance of 1000 yards, and at 
an inclination of impact of 30°, by 
the 9-inch rifled gun, and at close 
quarters by the 7-inch rifled gun, 
such as is carried by all except 
one of our present ironclads. But 
the Hercules has other excellences. 
She is, for an ironclad, a fair sailer, 
though awkward in tacking or wear- 
ing. She has a speed under steam 
of 14 knots, and is a very steady 
ship, and can therefore use her great 
offensive powers under conditions of 
sea in which aless steady ship would 
be almost hors de combat. 

Of our other first-class ironclads, 
the Sultan, which resembles the 
Hercules in most essential points, 
has been launched, but has not been 
tried, It is said she is deficient in 
stability. The Fury has hardly been 
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commenced, and the Devastation and 
Thunderer, though well advanced, 
are hardly likely to be finished before 
the end of the present year. These 
latter are very remarkable ships ; but 
we defer their consideration until 
after we have spoken of the remain- 
ing broadside vessels. 

Our second class of broadside iron- 
clads, which are commonly called 
the Audacious class, have not as yet 
been fully tried. They consist of 
six vessels of similar design, the 
difference of the Swiftsure and 
Triumph from the other four lying 
in a wooden casing with which their 
hull is proposed to be covered, to 
prevent the rapid fouling of the iron 
bottom.. If the storms of contro- 
versy in which they originated, like 
the ancient goddess from the foam 
of the sea, were any preparation for 
their future career, they ought to 
prove the most efficient cruisers of 
our fleet. It was in the year 1867, 
in the midst of the controversy be- 
tween the advocates of broadside 
and turret ironclads, that Mr. Corry’s 
Board of Admiralty resolved to in- 
vite the principal private ship- 
builders of the country to compete 
in designs for either a turret or a 
broadside ship, at the option of the 
designer. Certain conditions were 
imposed in either case; the tonnage 
was not to exceed 3800 tons, nor 
the draught 224 feet; the speed was 
to be 13} knots; the armour-plating 
was to be at least 8 inches thick at 
and above the water-line, and 6 inches 
thick in other parts, except at the 
bow and stern; and it was essential 
that an all-round fire should be 
practicable, or that at least some one 
gun under armour-plates should com- 
mand every point of the horizon. 
The Controller of the Navy was 
to be the referee, and award the 
prize to the successful oy aid 
tor. Seven shipbuilding 
responded to the invitation, and 
sent in designs of various degrees 
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of merit. The London Engineering 
Company proposed to build a broad- 
side ship of 8794 tons; the Mill- 
wall Company, a compound of broad- 
side and turret of nearly the same 
tonnage; Messrs. Palmer, a broad- 
side ship with a movable upper- 
deck battery; and the Thames 
Company, a broadside ship; while 
Messrs. Napier, Samuda, and Laird 
each designed a turret-ship fulfilling 
the proposed conditions. The Con- 
troller of the Navy, as he stated in 
his report, would have preferred 
that the reference had been made 
“to some unofficial tribunal, which 
should have been beyond even the 
suspicion of partiality.” His de- 
partment were strongly committed 
to a preference for the broadside 
over the turret type of armament, 
and Mr. Reed especially had dis- 
played much personal feeling on the 
question. To the surprise of the 
competitors the referee referred the 
matter over to Mr. Reed, the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy; and he, 
though selecting the design of Messrs. 
Laird as by far the best offered, re- 
ferred to a turret-ship of his own of 
the same dimensions, which he had 
submitted a few weeks before; and 
the Controller in reporting on the 
private designs—which was the en- 
tire subject matter referred to him— 
came to this conclusion, that Mr. 
Reed’s turret-ship was better than 
that of Messrs. Laird; and that the 
Admiralty design for the Invincible 
or Audacious class of broadside 
ships was superior to either. The 
Admiralty adopted the views of Sir 
Spencer Robinson ; for, as Mr. Corry 
said, in his defence shortly after- 
wards in Parliament, “he must ex- 
press his opinion that the Board 
would undertake a very great re-! 
sponsibility if they decided upon 
building a ship, the design of which 
the Controller did not approve.” 
And the result of all this competi- 
tion amongst the naval architects of 
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the country was, that six of the 
Audacious class of vessels were 
ordered to be built ; and, as a sop to 
the disappointed shipbuilders, four 
of them were given out to be built 
in the private yards. They have 
all, we — believe, n finished, ‘and 
some of them have been tried at sea; 
and, so far as these trials go, the re- 
sult has been the most miserable 
failure which has yet been made by 
any naval architects in the kingdom. 
Tn the first place, the calculations 
were so defective that the ships have 
turned out 500 tons lighter than was 
intended, and it has been necessary to 
fill into the bottom a mass of concrete 
and iron ballast to give moderate 
stability to the ships. The remedy 
does not remove the evil, for the 
object of a naval architect is to dis- 
tribute the weights in such a man- 
ner as to combine steadiness with 
stability, and the addition of these - 
large weights to the bottom of the 
ship is certain to make the, vessel 
roll. If the weights had been_bet- 
ter disposed, the ship might have 
been far more effectively plated. 
We imagine that few civilians have 
any idea how small a part of the 
surface of a broadside ironclad is 
really protected with armour. The 
Audacious, when broadside on, pre- 
sents an area of 6670 superficial 
feet ; and of these, only 3207, or less 
than half, are plated at all. There 
is a patch of 100 feet by 3 at the 
water-line of 8-inch armour, which 
tapers down to 44 inches at the bow 
and stern; and the rest of the ship 
has nowhere any \thicker armour 
than 6 inches, the ends of the main- 
deck battery having only 4 and 5 
inch armour, while the ends of the 
upper-deck battery are unprotected 
against a raking fire, and more than 
half the ship’s side is in the same 
unprotected state. A roll of 4° 
would lift the 8-inch belt well out 
of water, and a roll of 10° would 
show the unarmoured hull; and we 
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hear that on the trials outside Ply- 
mouth harbour, the ship, without a 
sail set, heeled over 16°, and the 
Admiralty have been compelled to 
order the rig of the ship to be alto- 
gether altered, and her sails and 
masts largely reduced. Yet these 
are the ships which are supposed to 
constitute our second class of broad- 
side ironclads ! 

Our third-class ironclads comprise 
several in their number which are, 
in our opinion, far superior to the 
Audacious class. The _ defensive 
strength of a ship does not depend 
on the maximum thickness of iron 
fvhich she carries over a very limit- 
ed area, so much as on the general 
amount of protection which is given 
to her.’ The Bellerophon, which is 
placed at the head of the third class, 
ig a very efficient broadside ship, 
carrying 6-inch armour over a con- 
siderable part of her side,—steady, 
fast, and handy under steam, and 
with ten 9-inch and five 7-inch cali- 
bre guns. The Lord Warden and 
Lord Clyde are better protected than 
the Bellerophon, though the armour 
they carry is not quite so thick, and 
carry two 9-inch, fourteen 8-inch, and 
four 7-inch guns, and have the best 
bow-fire of any of our broadsides. 
In smooth water we should propose 
to rank them, next in efficacy to the 
Hercules; but they roll dreadfully 
in anything like a sea, and for 
general service are not the equal of 
the Bellerophon. The remainder of 
the third-class broadsiders, though 
stated by Mr. Childers, in his speech 
on moving the Navy estimates of 
1869, to be “protected by 54-inch 
to 6-inch armour, to possess a speed 
of 18 to 14 knots, and to carry 12- 
ton (that is, 9-inch) guns, or under” 
—are inferior to the three first men- 
tioned ; and the Penelope, from the 
peculiar structure of her double keel, 
is said to be extremely difficult to 
manage at sea. 

The classification into four classes 


of the rest of: our broadside iron- 
clads is somewhat arbitrary. They 
none of them carry more than 4} 
inches of armour, but most of them 

8-inch guns, and all but one 
of them 77-inch guns, in their bat- 
teries. 

We have stated above ‘that the 
9-inch rifled gun, fired at an angle of 
incidence of 30° with a Palliser shell, 
will, at a distance of 1000 yards, pen- 
etrate an armour-plate of. 6 inches 
thick with any backing which has 
yet been tried afloat. So far as experi- 
ment has gone at present, it seems 
to be established as a rough-and- 
ready rule, that every rifled Wool- 
wich gun, fired directly and at short 
range, is more than a match for 
an armoured plate well backed, the 
thickness of which is 1 inch less 
than its own calibre.. Thus_ the 
7-inch gun will penetrate 6-inch 
armour; the 9-inch gun, 8-inch ar- 
mour; and the 12-inch gun is ex- 
pected to pierce with shell 11-inch 
armour. hen the Warrior was 
designed to carry 43-inch armour, 
that defence was sufficient against 
the guns and projectiles of the day. 
But now the 7-inch gun will pene- 
trate with shell any part of any 
broadside ship we possess, except 
the narrow belt of the Hercules and 
Sultan and Audacious class; that is, 
except a very limited portion—per- 
haps one-twentieth—of the entire 
area of eight of our ironclads; and 
we have afloat, in sixteen of our 
ironclads, 8-inch guns; in nineteen of 
them, 9-inch guns; in two of them, 
10-inch guns ; and in seven of them, 
12-inch s.. There is only one of 
our broadsiders which does not car- 

a 7-inch:or much larger gun. 
This law of the comparative resist- 
ance of plates against guns makes it 
convenient to speak of guns accord- 
ing to their calibre; and we have 
uniformly adopted that mode in the 

resent article. But it must not be 
orgotten that penetration is only 
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one of the terrors which rifled artil- 
lery presents. It is the fearfully 
destructive power of their shells 
bursting in the interior of a vessel, 
and especially in the small fortress 
in the centre of the vessel in which 
the greater part of the guns are 
worked, which serves as the pretext 
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and valid reason for putting armour 
over our ships at all. The destruc- 
tiveness of a shell varies fully as the 
cube of the calibre, as the following 
table, giving the weight and burst- 
ing-charge of the common and Pal- 
liser shells for the different class of 
guns, will partly show :— 





_ Weight of Shell. 
Calibre of 


Bursting-charge of 


Shell. | Weight 





Gun. 
Common, 


Palliser. 


| of 
Solid Shot. 


Common. | Palliser. | 





Ib. 02. 
106 12 
167. 0 
232 0 
873 12 
460 0 


112 
175 
244 
393 
586 


7-inch 
8-inch 
9-ineh 
10-inch 
12-inch 











Ib. oz. 


Ib. oz. | Ib. oz. 
2 8 
4 8 


4 
0 
0 5 8 
4 
0 





6 14 
14g 











The Palliser shell, being intended 
to penetrate armour, is more solid 
than the common shell, and there- 
forecarries a smaller bursting-charge; 
but the charge is sufficient to burst 
it, and the resistance experienced in 
forcing a way through the ship’s 
side is precisely the force which is 
wanted to make its hard and brittle 
substance break up ; and the battery 
of every one of our broadside iron- 
clads is liable in any engagement to 
have these powerful shells, varying 
from 18 inches to 30 inches in 
length, burst in the interior, filling 
it with smoke and fragments of 
wood and iron, and probably dis- 
abling one-half of the crew em- 
ployed for the time being in working 
the guns. 

It is this liability to danger, both 
of crew and vessel, which has made 
every foresighted naval officer and 
architéct, during the last ten years, 
eager to introduce‘a t, of ship- 
building better adapted for warfare 
against rifled artillery than the old 
broadside frigate. It is not that our 
sailors are less brave or indifferent 
to death than in the days of old ; but 
the conditions of exposure are now 


entirely different to what they were 
in the days of Nelson. 
of a large shell bursting in a con- 
fined space is demoralising to the 
bravest crew. We have heard from 
an eyewitness that in the attack on 
the Sebastopol forts, the explosion 
of a shell between decks, with the 
material ruin which it scattered 
round, so unnerved a large part of 
the men on board one of our finest 
two-deckers, that the unwounded 
dropped over the side into a steam- 
ship lashed alongside. In the at- 
tack of the American fleet. upon the 
forts of Mobile Bay, the Brooklyn, 
a partially-armoured broadside ves- 
sel, was struck twenty-three times, 
but only one shell exploded in her, 
yet she had eleven men killed and 
forty-three wounded, In the fight 
between the Weehawken, U.S. Mon- 
itor, with one 15-inch gun, against 
the Confederate broadside ironclad 
Atlanta, out of five shots that struck 
the Atlanta, one laid low forty and 
another disabled seventeen of her 
men. Yet the 440-pounder of the 
15-inch gun was a less terrible pro- 
jectile than that which is fired from 
the 12-inch gun of our own Navy. 
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There are limits to human courage ; 
and although, amongst the chances 
of a naval fight, with every object 
moving and the gun-platform rolling 
up and down, it might well happen 
that an ill-protected vessel might 
escape a vital wound, yet it is con- 
trary to reason to suppose that an 
ironclad like the Hercules could be 
effectively fought, if her battery 
were even once in each half-hour 
penetrated by even a 9-inch shell. 
Viewing the disparity between 
guns and broadside ironclads, many 
persons of eminence have proposed 
to do away with armour-plating al- 
together, and let the shot and Pal- 
liser shell pass through and beyond 
the ship and drop into the sea. 
They have said, with some show of 
reason, that a thin side of unbacked 
iron or steel would neither break up 
the projectile nor send a shower of 
splinters -into the ship between 
decks. The shot or hard shell 
would kill whom it hit, as did can- 


non-balls in former wars; but we 
should have no widespread devasta- 


tion from a single projectile. But 
the resources of artillery are not 
confined to shot and chilled-iron 
shell, and we have seen above that 
the common shell is more dangerous 
than the Palliser wherever it can 
penetrate and explode. If an enemy 
found that his hard projectile pass- 
ed through and did little damage, 
he would alter his charge and pro- 
jectile, and inflict with it still greater 
injury on the unarmoured ship. We 
are driven, therefore, by the growing 
power of the guns, to a type of 
vessel which can carry armour of 
10 to 12 inch thickness, and can 
carry it over the entire length; and 
this can only be attained by lower- 
ing the side of the vessel, and there- 
fore reducing the area which has to 
be plated. 

The late Captain Cowper Coles 
was the man who earliest recognised 
this necessity, and was ‘prepared 
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with -devices to meet it. In season 
and out of season he persisted in 
pointing out the defensive weakness 
of our broadside ironclads, and the 
growing offensive power of artillery. 
The Admiralty persisted in the op- 
posite policy, and continued to lay 
down ship after ship of the 36 
broadsiders which we now have, at 
a cost of about twelve millions ster- 
ling, and only reluctantly consented, 
under the pressure of public opinion, 
to build two turret-ships, the Prince 
Albert and the Monarch, and to 
convert one wooden three-decker, 
the Royal Sovereign, into an un- 
masted turret-ironclad. The catas- 
trophe which has recently befallen 
the Captain turret-ship has led un- 
thinking persons to suppose that 
the system of turret-armament is 
only adapted for the Monitor type 
of véssel; but it is due to Captain 
Coles to remember that the private 
shipbuilders of this country have 
differed from the Adgiralty construc- 
tors on this point, and have built 
on Captain Coles’s principle, for for- 
eign powers, nearly twenty masted 
turret-vessels on comparatively small 
dimensions, three. of which have 
crossed the Atlantic, and one has 
gone round Cape Horn to Peru, and 
all have proved more effective ships 
than our own ironclads of the same 
dimensions. Yet, from the year 
1855 until his untimely death, 
though asserting that his invention 
was adapted for sea-going cruisers, 
he never failed to point out the 
superiority, as a fighting engine, of 
the low ship without masts and 
sails. 

It was not until the accession of 
Mr. Childers to office that the views 
to which we have given expression 
above were suffered to prevail. It 
is quite beside our mark to inquire 
why it was that the constructive 
department of the Navy so long op- 
posed the building of anything but 
broadside ships, or to endeavour to 
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reconcile their policy of the last two 
years with their conduct during the 
previous eight. It was not in 1865, 
or in 1867, or in 1869, that the su- 
periority of guns to armour-plating 
_ of 5 or 6 inches was established ; 
but in 1865, before the naval com- 
mittee upon turret-ships, and in 
1867, in the competition of private 
shipbuilders, the late Controller and 
Chief Constructor of the Navy dis- 
played a partisanship of opposition 
to turret-ironclads which is now 
most deeply to be deplored. Mr. 
Childers came into office, as he tells 
us in his recent Minute, without 
any prejudices on the subject, but 
determined to give fair play to the 
advocates of either type of ship- 
building. He had opposed in the 
House of Commons, on the 13th 
July, 1868, a motion censuring the 
Conservative Board of Admiralty 
for not having built more ships of 
the turret type. He suggested to 


Mr. Reed the bilding of a turret- 


ship of 3000 tons with limited sail- 
power. Mr. Reed produced in pre- 
ference designs for a class of power- 
ful unmasted ships, carrying on the 
sides solid 12-inch, and on the tur- 
rets solid 14-inch armour, with a 
freeboard of 4} feet, and a plated 
breastwork rising 7 feet higher out 
of the deck, and enclosing the tur- 
rets, funnels, ventilators, and hatch- 
ways of the ship. A ship of this 
class had been already designed for 
the Russian navy, but, with that 
exception, the design was a novelty ; 
and accordingly, before deciding on 
its adoption, an Admiralty Com- 
mittee, consisting of Admiral Lord 
Lauderdale, Rear-Admiral Yelverton, 
Captain Cowper Coles, Mr. (now Sir) 
W. Fairbairn, Mr. (now Sir) Joseph 
Whitworth, and Dr. Woolley, were 
appointed to criticise the design, 
and advise the Board upon it. e 
design was approved, and the ships 
ordered in accordance with it are 
the Thunderer and Devastation, two 
of our first class of turret-ironclads. 
The importance of the subject and 
’ the admirable clearness of the ex- 
position will justify us in quoting 
at some length from the statement 
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to the Committee made on that oc- 
casion by Sir Spencer Robinson :— 


“ TheController of the Navy showed’ 
by reference to the thickness of armour- 
plating carried by our ships compared 
with the power to pierce such plates 
possessed by the artillery known to be 
afloat, not only tin our own ships, but 
also in the ships of other Powérs, that 
the time had come when even 8-inch 
armour-plating was an insufficient pro- 
tection ; and, adverting to the increas. 
ing power of artillery, which, though 
slow, was an element not to be neglect- 
ed, explained that the great feature of 
the new design was so to protect the 
water-line and armament of the ship 
as to resist practically, and for some 
time to come, the artillery that could 
be brought against such a ship at sea. 
He pointed out the slow progress that 
had been made in obtaining the so0- 
called 600-pounder, which in reality is 
a 12-inch 25-ton rifled gun. It 
taken upwards of four years to bring 
us even to our present position with 
reference to this gun, and even now it 
was hardly satisfactory ; and admitting 
that it was possible that the process of 
constructing even larger guns might 
in future years be accelerated, he stat- 
ed that the new designs were calcu- 
lated practically to resist projectiles 
from guns even of 27 or 28 tons. 

“For this purpose the thickness of 
armour-plating adopted was 12 inches 
on the hull, and 14 inches to defend 
the armament. 

“He then showed, by reference to 
the enormous weights which such a 
system of defence rendered necessary, 
that the armour-plating must be limit 
ed as much as possible, to economise 
the size and therefore the cost of the 
ship ; deducing from these premises 
the conclusion that a ship of tou Sree- 
board was an absolute necessity, and 
that this necessity existing, a broadside 
armament was impossible ; so that the 
design naturally resolved itself into a 
Monitor type, and a turret-armament. 

“He stated that the proposed arma- 
ment was to be two 25-ton guns in 
each turret, that the ship was to carry 
two turrets, and that there was to be 
an absolute and uncompromised line 
of fire from these guns on every point 
of the horizon. 

“He explained that the ships were 
specially designed as powerful sea-go- 
ing ships; not so much as cruisers for 
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theordinary protection of commerce, as 
engines of offence; capable of being sent 
to the Baltic or Mediterranean, across 
the Atlantic, to the West Indies, or to 
the Cape of Good Hope. In adverting 
to the lowness of the freeboard (4ft. 5 
inches at the load-line of the new ship), 
he showed that such lowness was not 
incompatible with safety, and was ex- 
tremely favourable to steadiness. He 
instanced the remarkable cases of the 
Monadnock and the Miantonomah, 
ships of this type, one of which had 
gone into the Pacific; the other had 
twice crossed the Atlantic. _ The free- 
board of this ship at her mean draught 
was only 2 ft. 7 inches amidships; and 
while the ships in her company of the 
ordinary construction were rolling as 
much as 20°, the Miantonomah was 
barely rolling 4°. He further explain- 
ed that this lowness of freeboard, 
while it contributed powerfully to a 
steady platform for artillery, hadyof 
course the effect of allowing large 
masses of water to pass over the deck ; 
and in ships like the Miantonomah, 
where the port-holes of the turret were 
but from 2 to 3 feet above the deck, 
they were necéssarily closed in even a 
moderate sea-way, and thus the ship 
wasin a great measure deprived of her 
artillery. As a remedy for this defect, 
and to protect the base of the turrets, 
an armour-plated breastwork, 7 ft. 6 
inches high, surrounds the space occu- 
pied by the turrets. This breastwork, 
the upper part of which is 11 ft. 6 
inches above the water, is closed in by 
a deck plated with iron 14 inches thick, 
through which are carried up the 
hatchways, funnels, air-tubes, &., and 
over which the guns command an un- 
interrupted range on every point of 
the horizon, at a height of upwards of 
18 ft. from the water, insuring the use 
of the offensive powers of the ship 
under almost every possible circum- 
stance. 

“Dispensing with masts made a 
very large supply of coal necessary ; 
and accordingly. the desigu provides 
for 1700 tons of fuel—a quantity suffi- 
cient to enable the ship to steam for 
10 days at 12 knots’ speed, or for 18 
days at 10 knots, or from 25 to 35 days 
at lower speeds. 

“The security given to a ship by 
her masts and sails compared with that 
obtained by two propellers and double 
engines was referred to, and it was 

es 
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stated as a fact perfectly well known to 
all naval officers, that in going into ac- 
tion, the first order which must be given 
is to send everything down from aloft ; 
in fact, to deprive a ship as much as 
posi of the power of using any of 
er sails ; that, even so prepared, the 
risk to. a ship having her masts, shot 
away is great, and that if t were 
shot away it is all but certain that the 
ship would be deprived of her stéam- 
power, through the wreck either fouling 
or destroying the screw. 

“This view of the case was ilJustra- 
ted by the history of several remarka- 
ble wrecks—those, for example, of the 
Prince and the Royal Charter amongst 
others—which occurred from the loss 
of masts destroying the propeller, 
which up to the time of that occurrence 
was taking care of the ship. 

“There Bias, the other hand, no 
known instance of any ironclad ship, or 
indeed of any screw-ship with a En. 
aged engine, on a lee-shore, deriving 
her safety from the use of her sails ; 
and in considering the benefit to be 
derived from sails in steadying-a ship 
of the ordinary type in the trough of 
the sea, it was pointed out that the 
amount of canvass required for this 
purpose in a ship of about 9000 tons’ 
displacement, would necessitate a sys- 
tem of masting entirely inconsistent 
with low freeboard and with the pro- 
per use of the turret-armament. 

“The necessity of doing nothing to 
compromise the all-round fire and the 
end-on fighting qualities of the ship 
was insisted on, and the sacrifice of 
those qualities which would follow any 
system of masting pointed out. 

“Tt was.shown that the new designs 
somewhat resembled in type the Mian- 
tonomah-and the Monadnock, while 
they differ widely and fundamentally 
from the Captain and Monarch. It 
seemed therefore certain that a far 
more correct forecast of the qualities 
of the new ships, especially of their 
steadiness in asea-way, would be form- 
ed by making use of the experience 
already acquired in these American 
Monitors than could follow from any 
variety of trials of the Captain and 
Monarch. Indeed on reviewing the 
turret-ships of the Royal-Navy, it was 
evident that no such ship had that 
real lowness of ffeeboard which would 
enable any trials or experiments to be 
of use for purposes of comparison.” 
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It is said that when Milo in his 
banishment read the eloquent ora- 
tion which Cicero did not deliver 
on his behalf at the trial, but wrote 
at his leisure afterwards, he quietly 
observed, ‘‘ If Cicero had made this 
speech, I should not be eating 
oysters now at Marseilles.” So we, 
reading this admirable exposé of the 
vital question of ironclad shipbuild- 
ing, may be content to remark, that 
if these views had only prevailed at 
an earlier date, we should not now 
be boasting of thirty-six broadside 
ironclads, of which no more than 
fourteen (if so many) could with 
any prudence be commissioned to 
fight in line of battle against a 
squadron -of well-armed Monitors. 
Here, for the first time in the record 
of official utterances, the importance 
of protecting the armament equally 
with, or even more than, the water- 
line, is expressly recognised and de- 
clared. 

After listening to the Controller 
and Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
the Committee were unanimously 
of opinion that the thickness of ar- 
mour required to meet such naval 
artillery as is even now found at 
sea could only be carried by a ship 
of a low freeboard; and there was a 
general concurrence that the height 
given in the design was sufficient 
for the services on which it was in- 
tended to employ the ships; that 
for such services the absence of 
masts was indispensable, and their 
presence would be far more than 
counterbalanced by the disadvan- 
tages attending their use. ‘“ Finally 
it was urged that while no existing 
Monitor-ship afforded any conclusive 
comparison with the present design, 
every kind of experiment.with Moni- 
tor-ships should be made, the present 
pr ag being pushed forward as ra- 
pidly as possible.” 

Shortly after the adoption of the 
designs appeared Mr. Reed’s very 
fascinating work on ‘Our Ironclad 
Ships,’ written probably in the pre- 
vious year, which attempted again 
to show the superiority of broadsides 
to turrets. He illustrated his work 
with a number of well-chosen dia- 
grams, in which he contrasted the 
exceptionally strong parts of the 
Hercules with the weak parts of the 
American Monitors. What the well- 
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informed thought, however, of his 
book, and what of his last perform- 
ances, is well shown ina letter of Mr. 
John Ericsson, from NewYork, which 
appeared in the ‘ Engineer’ of Feb. 
18, 1870; with other diagrams con- 
trasting the strength of one system 
with the strength of the other. He 
writes :-— 


“The turret-ships of the U.S. Navy 
are now sufficiently numerous to Me- 
feat the present armoured fleet of Eng- 
land, if entering our harbours. In sup- 
port of this assertion, it wiil suffice to 
state that twenty-four of the English 
ironclad ships are protected with only 
4}.inch armour-plating ; the average 
thickness of plating of the forty-seven 
vessels tabulated in Mr. Reed’s recent 
work being only 54-inch. Thus, while the 
English gunner fights behind armour- 
plates less than 6 inch thick, the Ameri- 
can Monitor turret affords a protection 
varying from 11 to 15 inches thickness 
of iron. Under these circum- 
stances, the security of the maritime 
cities and dockyards of the United 
States against aggression has of late 
years been deemed assured. But the 
means thus relied on have suddenly 
lost their potency. Mr. Reed is now 
building monitors carrying the full 
thickness of solid armour possible, by 
adopting the turret and abandoning 
freeboard and sails. The Devastation 
and the Thunderer may steam up tie 
Hudson in spite of our batteries and 
our Monitors, and dictate terms off 
Castle Garden.” 


Such are two of our first-class 
turret-vessels, and the third differs 
from them in being of somewhat 
larger dimensions in order to carry 
an additional 100 tons of coal, and 
attain one knot more in speed. The 
former are to steam 12 knots, and the 
latter 18 knots an hour. When 
the designer of the successful iron- 
clad fleet of the .United States 
speaks so disparagingly of our broad- 
sides, and so reverentially of our 
turret-ships under construction, we 
may well regret that the men who 
could design the latter so long per- 
sisted in building nothing but the 
former. Why prefer the weak de- 
fence to the strong ? 


©‘ Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ?” 


It is not as if the low-lying type 
of heavily-armoured ship were a 
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new discovery. The action in -the 
Hampton Roads was fought in 1862 ; 
and in 1868 the navy of the United 
States contained fifty Monitors of 
various types, ranging from 1500 to 
7000 tons’ displacement. The Russian 
navy at the samie date comprised 
eleven turret-ships on Captain Coles’s 
plan, and six Monitors of the Ameri- 
can type. We had not one afloat 
unless the Royal Sovereign can be 
so called; and it was only after 
vehement pressure from both sides 
of the House of Commons that Mr. 
Corry’s Board consented to order the 
Glatton and the Hotspur to be built. 

Our second class of turret-vessels 
(according to the Admiralty classi- 
fication) consists of a miscellaneous 
collection of powerful ships, differ- 
ing widely from one another. It 
comprises the Monarch, a full- 
rigged cruiser of high freeboard, 
protected in parts by 7-inch armour, 
with a speed under steam of 14 
knots an hour, and an armament of 
four 12-inch, and three 7-inch guns. 
Next comes the Glatton, of the 
Monitor type, protected by 10 to 
12 inch armour, of 19 feet draught 
of water, 9}-knot speed, and carry- 
ing two 12-inch guns. Next the 
Hotspur, a low freeboard ram, 
with a fixed turret and 4 open ports 
for one 12-inch gun, 21 feet draught, 
12-knot speed, and 8 to 12 inch 
armour. And lastly, the Rupert, 
a larger Hotspur, with the same 
speed and armament, but 22! feet 
draught, and 10 to 14 inch armour. 
While the offensive power of all these 
ships is very great, it is obvious 
that the Glatton and the Rupert 
are the only two which have an 
equivalent defensive strength, and 
that the high freeboard cruiser is 
lamentably weak compared with any 
one of the smaller class. She has 
the greater speed, and could there- 
fore take up her own position; but 
having sides through which the 12- 
inch shot and shell would crash, 
and having masts and yards liable 
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to fall and encumber her screw, she 
could not, without infinite risk, 
venture to encounter her less pre- 
teritious class-mates. The Glatton 
and Hotspur are less than half the 
tonnage of the Monarch, and cost 
one-third of her expense, and for 
fighting in line of battle are far 
more efficient vessels, A compari- 
son of them will readily show how 
speed and armour-plating are inter- 
changeable for ships of the same 
dimensions. If we wish more 
speed, we must have less protection ; 
if more protection, we must have 
less speed. 

Our third class of turret-ships 
is composed of four similar vessels 
of the Cyclops class, which were 
ordered in August last, after the 
breaking out of the present war. 
They are said to be nearly ready, 
and are very efficient specimens of 
the breastwork Monitor. They are 
similar to the Cerberus, which was 
constructed for the Melbourne Gov- 
ernment, and carry four 12-inch 
guns in revolving turrets, bave a 
speed of 10} knots, 15 feet draught 
of water, and 6 to 10 inch armour. 
The cost of each, including engines 
and armament, is said to be about 
£125,000. 

Our fourth class of turret-ships, 
the Royal Sovereign and the Prince 
Albert, have 4} to 54 inch armour, 
a speed of 12 knots, and an arma- 
ment of 9-inch guns. The Wivern 
and the Scorpion have 4!}-inch 
armour, T0-knot speed, and 9-inch 
guns, Of these ironclads, the Royal 
Sovereign, by the absence of masts, 
is repr mie | the most powerful. 

So stands the comparison, as a 
mere matter of builder’s measure- 
ment, between our 386 broadside 
and 15 turret ironclads; and from 
that point of view, it is scarcely any 
exaggeration to say that, while there 


is no part of any one of our broad- 


side ships (unless we except the 
narrow belt of the Hercules and 
Sultan) which could not be readily 
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penetrated at a thousand yards by 
shell from every gun of our turrets, 
there is no part protecting crew 
or engines or water-line of our ten 
best turret-ironclads which could, 
at. the same distance, be penetrated 
by shell from any gun which our 
broadsides float. It almost comes 
to this,.that the maximum armour 
of our largest broadsides is the mini- 
mum armour of those ten turret- 
vessels. This of itself, aH other 
things being equal, is a conclusive 
and decisive argument in favour of 
the latter against the former type of 
ironclads. But the relative strength 
for fighting purposes of the two 
types is by no means adequately 
represented by such a comparison. 
The principal advantage of the re- 
volving -turret as a platform for 
artillery resides in the far greater 
freedom for taking aim, which the 
captain of the gun whose head 
emerges above the top of the turret, 
enjoys over the gunner who has to 
aim through the narrow portholes 
with which our broadside ironclads 
are provided. Every break in the 
armour-plated side of a ship is a 
necessary element of weakness, es- 
pecially in the present day, when 
breech-loading rifles from the en- 
emy’s marines may be expected to 
pour a volley through every open 
porthole. There is no way of meet- 
ing this in a broadside, except by 
narrowing the size of the porthole, 
and providing it with a mantlet to 
fall over the opening as the gun is 
run in. But any one who has 
{ooked through the portholes of the 
Hercules or Bellerophon will ap- 
preciate the difficulty which the 
narrowing of the field of view has 
added to the aim of the gunner; 
and if a mantlet were met had the 
kind proposed, the crow ttery 
pa | be so filled with smoke as 


the gun ran in, as to add still fur- 
ther to the gunner’s trouble. Fight- 
ing. at sea is very different from 

practice at Shoeburyness. With 
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the ship rolling and pitching, it is 
only at intervals that the enemy is 
visible through a narrow port. The 
turret-ship has the enormous advan- 
tage, that as soon as the gun is 
discharged the turret revolves, and 
the porthole is turned away during 
the interval of loading ; and through- 
out the entire period the captain 
has an uninterrupted view, and can 
watch and follow the enemy wher- 
ever he may be. 

The second great advantage for 
fighting in line of battle of the tur- 
ret-ship proper over the broadside 
ironclad is, the readiness with which 
the former system lends itself to 
complete protection from stem to 
stern. It is no reproach to our 
naval constructors that they have 
left our broadsides unprotected, ex- 
cept at the water-line, for two-thirds 
of the ship’s area. If a ship is to 
have the ordinary height above 
water, and to be of any ordinary 
dimensions, it is impossible to do 
more than put armour around the 
water-line, and build in the centre of 
the ship a more or less protected 
fortress. But, allowing this, it is 
impossible to shut our eyes to the 
fact, that the consequent want of 
protection is a very serious element 
of weakness. It is as though we 
surrounded our land-fortifications on 
the outside with inflammable ‘dwel- 
lings for the garrison. _ The late Con- 
troller of the Navy has told us, in the 
passage we have quoted above, that 
‘in going into action, the first order 
which must be given is to send 
everything dewn from aloft,” so as 
to diminish the danger of the ship 
being disabled by the fall of masts 
and spars in the outset of the engage- 
ment. It would be well if the captain 
in command had power to order the 
unprotected bows and stern in like 
manner to be removed and sent be- 
low. Each portion of the ship con- 
tains a quantity of combustible 
woodwork, and there is absolutely 
nothing—as the experience of Lissa, 
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to which we now invite attention, 
will show—to prevent the lightin 
up of a conflagration which ators 
drive the unhappy vessel out: of 
action till the fire was extinguished. 
We hoped that the present war 
between France and Germany might 
have furnished our naval architects 
and sailors with illustrations of the 
weakness of partly-armoured broad- 
sides. As it is, we must rely on 
the lessons of the Ameridan war, 
and of the shortand ill-contested 
fight at Lissa. We have before 
us, as we write, the official ac- 
count of that battle, and wish 
that space permitted us to de- 
scribe its movements and fortunes 
atlength. We have been told, on 
the authority of one of the Austrian 
captains, that when his wooden 
broadside ship came alongside one 
of the finest Italian broadside iron- 
clads, he thought that wood must 
give way to iron, and that the last 
hour of his good ship had struck. 
The sea was somewhat rough, but 
the Italians were at their guns, and 
delivered two concentrated broad- 
sides at the wooden ship as she 
passed within 40 yards. To the 
amazement of the Austrian cap- 
tain, his ship was not once touched ; 
the Italian crew fired when they 
saw their mark, but the ship was 
rolling, and one broadside discharge 
was delivered downwards, and passed 
under the ship’s bottom; the -other 
was delivered on the ascending roll, 
and passed aloft through the rigging. 
We believe that under like circum- 
stances the like result must always 
follow ; firing through a narrow port- 
hole, itself in motion, must always 
in a sea-way be liable to fail in this 
disastrous manner. Had either of 
these ships been a turret-vessel, the 
captain of the gun would have 
seen his adversary before the ship 
reached the horizontal, and would 
have been ready to deliver fire when 
the muzzle was opposite, instead of 
eing above or below the mark. 
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‘ : 

The battle of Lissa signally illus- 
trates the other danger of partly- 
armoured broadside ships.) The 
Palestro was an ironclad gunboat 
of 2000 tons, carrying four guns, 
and a crew of 250 men. Although 
the smallest of the Italian i s, 
she was still a ship of considerable 
proportions, being a trifle smeller 
than the Pallas of our own Navy, 
and about the size of Nelson’s Vic- 
tory. She formed part of a picket 
squadron chosen by Admiral Persa- 
no, before the arrival of the Austrian 
fleet, to attack the fortifications of 
Port San Giorgio, being the strong- 
est and most numerous on the island 
of Lissa. The Austrian fleet, con- 
sisting of 7 ironclads and 15 wooden 
frigates, bore down in a south-easter- 
ly direction, making for the-island, 
with the ironclads in the front line 
of battle, and the wooden frigates in 
loose order behind them. The Ital- 


ian fleet, consisting of 12 ironclads 
and 8 wooden frigates, steamed in 
a northerly direction so as to cross 
their path—the ironclads in single 


file, and the wooden ships at some 
distance in the rear. At 11.15 a.m. 
the engagement: began. The first 
division of the Austrian ironclads 
fell upon the second division of the 
Italian ironclads, and with excellent 
judgment concentrated all their ef- 
forts against the flag-ship Re d'Italia. 
The Palestro, which was next in po- 
sition, hastened to the rescue, but 
was struck abaft in her unarmour- 
ed part bya shell, which set her on 
fire, forcing her to go at once out of 
action in the hope of — out ° 
the flames. Another Italian ship 
came up and tried to ram the Aus- 
trian ironclad which was astern of 
the Re d'Italia, but. she eluded the 
blow, passed — = Re d’Italia’s 
stern, raking her as she passed) and 
disabling her rudder. Then the 
Ferdinand Max, the Austrian: flag- 
ship, seized ‘the op) ity, ran 
full at the Re d'Italia with her s 
and sank her. Meanwhile, the Pa- 
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lestro, her stern all in flames, was 
steaming at full speed against the 
wind, to prevent the fire from suffo- 
cating the crew. - The Austrian fleet 
bore on for Lissa, their object being 
to relieve the place, and not to fight 
a naval action ; the last shot was fired 
at 12.20 p.m., but before the fleets 
had separated, the Palestro blew up, 
and her captain, Chevellier Capel- 
lini, and all her crew, were lost. 

The tragic fate which befell the 
- Italian flag-ship at the battle of 
Lissa has led many officers to assert 
that naval engagements in future 
will be mainly decided by ramming. 
One thing we admit as certain, that 
no ship yet designed could stand 
the shock of the smallest ram, with- 
out a large hole being made in her 
hull below water; and this, unless 
she were built in numerous and very 
efficient water-tight compartments, 
would decide her fate at once. But 
if any one will carefully read the 
account of the ‘ Fatti di Lissa,’ pub- 
lished by Admiral Persano, he will 


perceive the extreme difficulty which 
was experienced by both Austrian 
and Italian captains in delivering 
against a ship in motion the fatal 


and decisive-blow. It was not un- 
til the rudder of the Re d'Italia 
was disabled, that the Austrian iron- 
clad was able to ram her. This 
battle of one hour’s duration cannot 
be quoted as decisive testimony of 
the value or weakness of broadside 
ironclads ; but a careful study of it 
seems to us to establish two points 
of very material importance: first, 
‘the inaccuracy of broadside fire ; and 
secondly, the peculiar dangers of a 
system of partial armour-plating. 
Our wnarmoured Navy comprises 
twelve old line-of-battle ships and 
heavy frigates fit for service, includ- 
ing the Ariadne and Orlando, of 13- 
knot speed, and the Mersey, Duncan, 
and Galatea, of 12 to 12} knots. 
In addition, we have the Inconstant, 
an iron frigate covered with wood, 
of 15-knot speed, carrying 9-inch 
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guns; the Active and the Volage, 
corvettes of similar speed and con- 
struction, carrying 7-inch guns; and 
fourteen corvette sloops of the 
Blanche and Druid class, with 13- 
knot speed ; twelve gunboats of the 
Lapwing type, with 11-knot speed; 
and seventeen new type composite 
gunboats, with 10-knot speed, all 
built of wood, and carrying 7-inch 
guns; and others of the old type, 
including eight heavy corvettes, 
The total of our unarmoured fleet is 
therefore about sixty-six efficient 
vessels, besides a number of old 
sloops and gunboats. 

It only remains for us to sum up 
the present article by showing how 
far we are supplied out of the above 
lists with the three distinct classes 
of fighting vessels which we appear 
to require for the varied duties of 
peace and war. 

ist, For heavy-armoured ships of 
large size and deep draught, fit to 
fight in line of battle, or to break 
into an enemy’s port or arsenal, we 
have in the Fury, Devastation, and 
Thunderer (or rather we shall, when 
they are completed, have), admirable 
examples ; and the Hercules, Sultan, 
Monarch, Rupert, Glatton, and Hot- 
spur, though far less formidable, are 
still very powerful auxiliaries.. The 
broadside ships of the second and 
third class might also, under cer- 
tain circumstances, and in an in- 
ferior degree, render efficient aid 
in line of battle. The rest of our 
broadside ironclad fleet could not 
be counted on for better service in 
action than was rendered at Lissa by 
the wooden frigates of the Austrian 
fleet. They carry, as those frigates 
carried, very formidable guns, but 
their defensive properties are quite 
inadequate to meet the shock of 
similar artillery. 

We think that the Government 
ought not only to press on the com- 
pletion of our three first-class turret 
ironclads, but also to order, if neces- 
sary, from the private shipbuilders 
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other specimens of the class, so as 
within four years to increase the 
number of that class of ships to 
twelve. And we would certainly 
discontinue the building of any new 
ironclads of the first or second class 
with masts or sails. 

2dly, It is in small-armoured ships 
of light draught and high speed, for 
the protection of our coasts and 
important strategical positions in 
the colonies, that we now are most 
deficient. We have no broadside 
ironclads, except the five weak ships 
of the seventh class, which draw less 
than 16} feet water; and none other, 
except the Penelope, which draws 
less than 21 feet water. Of turret- 
ships, we have the four new ironclads 
of the Cyclops class ordered in Au- 
“ gust last, very efficient vessels, both 
offensively and defensively, but de- 
signed to have 15 feet of draught; 
the Wivern and Scorpion, of 16 feet 
draught; and the Royal Sovereign 
and Prince Albert, of 23 and 19} 
feet draught respectively. Apart 
from all other considerations, the 
depth of draught incapacitates these 
ships from service in shallow waters. 
The Russian Monitors have only 
10} feet draught, and are very for- 
midable craft for coast attack as well 
as coast defence. This, indeed, is 
a point to be always borne in mind 
—the best ships for coast defence 
are also the best for coast attack. 

We cannot expect impossibilities 
from our naval architects, but there 
ought, we imagine, to be no diffi- 
culty in supplying us with vessels 
capable of steaming 10 knots in 
all weathers, with a low freeboard, 
heavy armour, and one if not two 
turrets with an unobstructed range 
of fire. They should not exceed 10 
to 12 feet’ draught of water. By 
lowering the freeboard of the Cy- 
clops _ from 8} to 2 feet of 


water, and dispensing, if necessary, 
with one of the turrets, these condi- 
tions ought surely to be attained. 
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We want of this class of ironclads 
at least 20 for home service, 6 for 
the Mediterranean, 6 in the East 
Indies, 1 in the Straits of Malacca, 
6 in Australia, 2 at Vancouver's 
Island, and 6 in the West Indies 
and North American station, mak- 
ing 47 in all. In time of peace 
they might be hauled on shore or 
on slips and preserved from decay ; 
and those that had to be sent to 
foreign stations could easily be es- 
corted to their posts, after taking 
out their armament for safety. In 
time of war they would require few 
seamen to manage them, their guns 
being worked by artillerymen or 
volunteers; and, apart from the 
enormous defensive power we should 
possess at home in 20 such vessels, 
we might, in fine weather, throw 
such a force across the seas, and de- 
stroy any enemy’s fleet while assem- 
bling for the invasion of our coasts. 
With such a naval strength, capable 
of being rapidly increased if war 
broke out, it would be absolute in- 
sanity for any power to dream of 
invading our country ; and the ela- 
borate schemes of the War Office 
engineers for girdling London with 
a circle of earthen fortresses might 
be relegated to their appropriate 


pigeon-holes. 

A question may naturally here 
be asked, What, then, are we to do 
with those of our present broadside 
ironclads which find no place in the 
above programme, either of offence 
or of defence? The difficulty is in- 
deed ‘somewhat similar to that of 
the Scotch dramatic author who was 
told by Garrick om one occasion 
that his talents. did not lie in tra- 
gedy, and on another, that they did 
a | in Ty, = ont 
logically inqui “Where the deil, 
then, do they lie, mom?” There are 
many naval officers who tell us that 
ships like the Warrior, Black Prince, 
Resistance, Defence, Hector, and Val- 
iant, are a delusion and a snare; and 
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that it would be sound policy at once 
to sell them, or to sink them in mid- 
Atlantic. We have expressed an 
opinion above, that the Warrior and 
Black Prince would, in case of war, 
find a most useful occupation in pro- 
tecting our commerce against the 
Alabamas of the day. - Their speed is 
greater than that of any unarmoured 
ship afloat, unless-it be the American 
Wampanoag or our own Inconstant. 
But as ‘to our other broadside iron- 
clads, which are not suited for 
the line of battle, and are not in 
their present state adapted for coast 
defence, we think the true remedy 
is to cut them down into turret- 
ships of low freeboard, and utilise 
the weight saved by the removal of 
their masts and rigging, and reduc- 
tion of height above water, by cover- 
ing them from stem ..to stern with 
an additional coat of 4 or 5 inches 
of armour.- All our broadsides of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, 
so converted, would find their way 
into the second and third classes of 
turret-ships, and become very for- 
midable vessels; and the cost of 
conversion would be little beyond 
ithe labour, as they would them- 
selves furnish the additional armour- 
\plates required. 

8dly, In respect of. unarmoured 
corvettes and frigates, though fault 
may be found with the Inconstant 
for its crankness, and with the 
Blanche and Danae class for their 
want of greater speed, we believe 
that we stand in a better position 
‘than the United States or any other 
nation. The difficulty of building 
.a very fast unarmoured ship to carry 
heavy. guns appears to be extreme. 
Hither she must be of. wood—in 
which case she is not strong enough 
for the vibration of her powerful 
engines; or of iron, and then she 
rapidly loses speed by the fouling 
of her bottom; or of iron covered 
with wood, like .the Inconstant, 
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Volage, and Active—a very costly 
method of construction, which is 
said to be ill adapted for the im- 
pact of shot or shell. All we can 
say is, that neither the Americans 
nor ourselves, nor any other nation, 
have yet invented a perfect type of 
fast unarmoured man-of-war. We 
stand, however, in- need of swift 
paddle-wheel despatch-boats. 

In the face-of the troubled state 
of Europe, with’ interests and poli- 
tical objects: that clash’ in-the East 
and in the West—in the midst of 
the armed rule and misrule that now 
agitate the nations—it is with mingled 
feelings of remorse and relief that we. 
survey the condition of the British 
Navy. With remorse we contemplate 
the wasted time, the lost opportuni- 
ties, the lavished treasure, which a 
few self-willed and mistaken men 
have spent in the creation of our 
broadside ironclad fleet. With re- 
lief we recognise that before it was 
quite too late’ a new course was 
taken, sound principles enunciated, 
a different type selected, and a class 
of vessels commenced to which we 
can with confidence and securi 
intrust the honour of the Britis 
flag. Vessels like our broadside 
ironclads—of which the best you can 
say is, that where all such ships are 
defensively weak, ours are less weak 
than those of foreign nations—are not 
the bulwarks that Britannia needs. 
Already the- naval architects and 
officers of Russia and the United 
States speak of our —. at sea 
in altered terms. They know. the 
imménse resources of England, and 
feel that now, in the event of war, 
all those resources would without 
delay be turned in the right direc- 
tion. We trust that this may 
equally happen in time of peace, 
and that a retrospect of our Navy 
in the year 1880 may supply mate- 
rials for nothing but congratulation 
and content. 
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A RETROSPECT 

Go to the geologist, and learn how 
long nature spends in accumulating 
the atoms that compose a continent. 
Bid him present it to you’ passing, 
after it is first formed, through its 
submerged, glacial, marshy centu- 
ries, uninhabitable.” Ask then for 
the slow. growth by which man, 
made master of the hod attains to 
knowledge and civilisation. After 
that find from your own experience 
in how incredibly short a time man, 
with his evil passions aroused, can 
reduce the fair earth to a desert, 
and spread havoc, suffering, want, 
and death. 

Yea, destruction is man’s most 
rapid achievement. Woe to this 
generation that it should know the 
truth so well! We have been con- 
founded by the frequent ruin; 
stunned repeatedly by shock “after 
shock.’ Blood and destruction are 
so in use, and dreadful objects so 
familiar, that we have’ ceased to 
take due note of the sequence of 
events; looking always for the next 
tidings, and turning our backs upon 


_ the past. 


How pleasant to reflect that this 
feverish period seems at last to ap- 
proach its term! ~We may contem- 
plate the ferment of passion as a 
thing that has bounds. It is no 
longer the daily life of waiting for 
unknown issues, but there is an 
accomplished convulsion, a compre- 
hended epoch to Jook back upon and 
take account of. ~ While history was 
a-making, we could only~ gaze and 
marvel; but now that this chapter 
is complete, or nearly so, let us 
know the luxury of reflection. We 
feel that we have lived “through 
stirring times: we will meditate on 
our catalogue of events. 

It is difficult to recall the aspect 
which affairs bore in the first half 


OF THE WAR. 


of 1870. So rudely was the repose 
of that period disturbed, such has 
been the excitement ever since, that 
quiet seems an abnormal condition 
which we may never witness again. 
That first note of war, how we re- 
fused to believe that it was real! 
How we hugged the idea that the 
quarrel’ would be composed after a 
little altercation, as so many others 
had been! And when it became 
only too certain that war was at 
hand, how our minds failed to un- 
derstand the feelings which, with- 
out tangible ground of quarrel, 
could impel two powerful and pros- 
perous nations to deadly combat. 
England stood aloof from the first, 
shocked at the reckless behaviour of 
both sides; and ‘history will - con- 


‘demn, as England did,‘ this cold- 


blooded, this gigantic crime.- But 
there was no possibility of. staying 
the’ combatants’ in the fierceness 
of their pride.- Europe could ‘only 
look on aghast and shudder as she 
thought of the future.' France— 
impetuous, romantic France— will 
bear all before her in the first as- 
sault: sturdy, phlegmatic Prussia 
may endure until the fine point of 
chivalry shall be blunted, and then, 
perhaps, if there be still sufficient life 
in her, she will turn and overcome. 
This was the prophecy of onlookers ; 
Prussia herself did not hope for a 
much better result. She required 
time,. she. said, to assemble her 
powers, while the enemy was already 
prepared, so that the onset would 
take place on her own soil. These 
forecasts were made while the hosts 
assembled, on both sides. . But the 
very first.event after the irrevocable 


declaration of war was ominous. 


Bavaria and Wirtemberg both. cast 
in their lot with Prussia. France 
fondly thought the two states 
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adverse at heart to Prussia, and had 
hoped that her own powerful inter- 
ference would induce them to de- 
clare their opposition. It was a 
disappointment; but what of that? 
Was not France all-sufficient in her- 
self ? 

And then the armies gathered: 
the French, with much demonstra- 
tion, centring on Metz; the Ger- 
mans moving mysteriously on the 
right bank of the Rhine, then push- 
ing some of their forces over the 
river, and along the boundary of the 
Palatinate and the Rhenish province 
as far as Treves. To this distribu- 
tion the French answered by ex- 
tending from Metz through Sarre- 
guemines, Bitsche, Weissembourg, 
and then bending back a little, so 
as to rest pon the Rhine at Lauter- 
burg and Selz. M‘Mahon’s division 
was at Strasbourg, Douay’s at Bel- 
fort. Canrobert with a division 
was at Chalons, and the Imperial 
Guard under Bourbaki at Nancy. 

Europe still looked on, breathless 
with expectation, and at the same 


time astonished at the huge musters . 


which it taxed the imagination to 
conceive, somewhere about 300,000 
on each side—hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, 

‘* All furnished, all in arms, 

All Plamed, like estridges that with the 


Giltticring ingolden costs Hks images 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer.” 7 
These were the hosts destined to 
mar the fair face of France; but by 
us believed to have a different mis- 
sion, as we wondered why the on- 
set was delayed. For the war did 
ause, and none could say why. The 
french Emperor, we know, intended 
to rect d the war into Germany, for 
he told his army that the scene of 
their operations would be a land 
“full of fortresses and obstacles.” 
And it was undoubtedly open to 
him to pierce the long German liries 
which, after the French were already 
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assembled in force around Metz, 
manned, and probably but imper- 
fectly manned, the right bank of the 
Rhine south of Carlsruhe, and the 
boundary which divides Prussia 
from the north of France. He did 
not strike soon nor strike hard. He 
did ‘not -strike at all, save in a con- 
temptible coup de thédtre perpetrated 
at Saarbruck, to baptise, as he said, 
his tender son with fire. But he 
dealt with an enemy who soon tired 
of waiting to be attacked—who, 
though prepared in the first instance 
for defence, knew how, with a 
master’s skill, to reverse suddenly 
the plan of his campaign, and dare 
the attack if his adversary would 
not. So one morning—it was on the 
4th of August—while the pens of 
many wiseacres were explaining to 
the world how the delay was neces- 
sary in these days of great arma- 
ments, and by no means a circum- 
stance to furnish an au , the 
Crown Prince of Prigis th i 
broken into French territory, stru 
suddenly at and defeated the divi- 
sion of General Abel Douay at 
Weissembourg, slaying the com- 
mander and capturing a gun. - 
shal M‘Mahon’s corps was moving 
rapidly northward from Strasbourg: 
Abel Douay commanded M‘Mahon’s - 
leading division. The slaughter was ~ 
considerable, and five hundred un- 
wounded French were made prisoners. 
Yet no one saw in this event cause 
for altering the preconceived idea of 
the course of affairs. M‘Mahon was 
said to be coming up in strength to 
avenge Douay; ae the was 
still, for a day, of where Napoleon 
would break the German line. And 
yet Weissembourg was a field of 
fate. There rolled the first wave of 
a bloody tide which never ceased to 
flow till gasping France sought a 
truce to realise her ruin and hear 
the victor’s demands. There man 
gave an earnest of his readiness to 
estroy. He did not devastate the 
land as yet: he showed only his 
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ruthless regard of the being whese 
coming on the earth the voice of 
the Creator had heralded, saying, 
“Let us make man in our image :” 
he dispelled only the breath which 
God had breathed into man’s nostrils ; 
and for,;what end ? 

Those who thought the fight of 
Weissembourg but an accident, of 
small account in the great war that was 
to be, did not wait long to be con- 
vinced of their error. The appear- 
ance of the Crown Prince at Weiss- 
embourg was part of a well-considered 
movement. It was an attack on the 
French right—on that flank to guard 
which M‘Mahon was hurrying up 
from Strasbourg, a day too late. 
After his victory the Crown Prince 
moved south along the river’s bank. 
M‘Mahon also moved ‘south on 
another line, having met the fugi- 
tives from W eissembourg, and he sent 
for succour to General de. Failly, 
who commanded the nearest corps 
on the west, apparently recognising 
the danger of his situation, and the 
importance of holding his ground. 
For the Crown Prince turning sud- 
denly to. his right, found M‘Mahon 
at Woerth on the sixth of August, 
and fell upon him there. The 
French had the advantage of posi- 
tion, but they were inferior in num- 
bers. The recent affair at Weissem- 
bourg operated on both sides in fa- 
vour of the Prussians. This, the 
best-fought battle of the war, lasted 
all day. It was a well-contested 
field. There was tactical ingenuity 
displayed. Fortune inclined now 
this way, now that. The result 
was not certain from the first. And 
@ little halo surrounds this action, 
glittering about the devotion of 
M‘Mahon, who clearly saw that 
much (he did not know how much) 
depended on his maintaining the 
position. He might have retreated, 
but to check there the Crown Prince, 
who was operating on the flank of 
their general position, was most im- 
portant. De Failly, on whom he 


would have fallen back, had an 
enemy watching him in front, who 
by pressing him there while the 
Crown Prince should be driving in 
M‘Mahon upon his flank, would 
have placed the two generals in a 
position more disadvantageous than 
that in which M‘Mahon stood alone 
at Woerth. It would seem, there- 
fore, that M‘Mahon did his devoir 
in engaging a superior gw 9 taking 
his chance of any help which de 
Failly might be able to despatch in 
answer to his appeal. One of De Fail- 
ly’s divisions did, it is understood, 
come up before the fight was over— 
that is to say, before the French 
were utterly beaten, as they were on 
the 6th, at evening. Thus, the Ger- 
man army were able to roll up their 
adversaries ; for as the French were 
not prompt to use the opportunity 
of breaking somewhere through the 
long German lines, they were sub- 
jected to the compressing process to 
which an extended force can subject 
a more condensed one, if allowed to 
liave its way. 

But the story of Woerth is only 
half the dismal story of the Sixth of 
August. The Emperor Napoleon 
had heard the day before of the 
affair at Weissembourg, and, becom- 
ing alarmed, thought fit to order a 
retrograde movement—to what ex- 
tent we do not know, neither is that 
point important, since the Germans, 
and not he, determined how far it 
should extend. What he did not 
order, or rather what he did not 
secure, was proper communications 
and concerted action between the 
parts of his army. This disjointed 
condition, and the alarm of the day 
before, account for M‘Mahon havin: 
received no help in his gallant an 
most important struggle. And it 
would have been a sufficiently bad 
business if the disaster at Woerth 
had been the only evil of the day. 
But, if the French were acting wi 
out concert, the Germans’ right -hand 
probably knew what their left hand 
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was doing. So when the Emperor 
ordered his troops at Saarbruck to 
withdraw, the Germans followed for 
a while the retiring force, and kept 
close up to them, using the cover of 
the woods to conceal their numbers. 
On the morning of the 6th, the 
French, observing some sign of the 
enemy, began to feel about, and 
soon found to their surprise that 
they had been closely followed by 
some 40,000 or 50,000 men, not 
simply by an advanced brigade. 
They had, however, a fine position 
on the height of Spichern and ona 
part of the heights of Saarbruck, 
where one is fain to think that they 
ought to have defended themselves 
successfully. The Prussians attacked 
in great force early in the afternoon ; 
reinforcements came up on both 
sides; the ground in places was 
hotly contested: but the Prussian 
artillery did wonders; Prussian 
tactics carefully applied in the heat 
of battle secured advantage after ad- 
vantage; the heights were stormed 
and carried with great slaughter ; 
and by nightfall the French corps 
@armée (General Froissard’s) was 
retreating along its whole line. 

This disaster might have been en- 
dured, or possibly retrieved, but for 
the tidings which the same night 
reached the Emperor of M‘Mahon’s 
defeat at Woerth. That was the 
top rung of a treacherous ladder, 
which, slipping from its side-hold, 
the Empire came hurrying down, 
plunge after plunge, each step giving 
way as it was touched, the supports 
drawing asunder, and the whole 
fabric dissolving with rattle and 
confusion... Had that upper rail 
held by only the narrowest bearing, 
ruin might. have been averted. We 
do not learn .that after the two 
shocks of the 6th of August the 
Emperor had any resource, or was 
equal. to an effort for deliverance. 
He simply ran for it, his whole 
army, of which several corps had 


never yet been engaged, hurrying 
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towards Metz without any object 
that has transpired, except that of 
getting quickly out of the way of 
their pursuers. Communication with 
M‘Mahon was interrupted, so that 
there was not concert in even this 
sad retreat. One cannot contemplate 
the case without being carried back 
to days when French armies, in ten- 
fold severer straits, lost neither head 
nor heart... A fraction of the spirit 
which won the bridge of Lodi, re- 
trieved Marengo, and, undaunted by - 
the crushing misfortune of Aspern, ° 
dared the fortune of war again, and 
won at Wagram, would have pre- 
vented this discreditable retreat. 
But now it seemed that there had 
been neither a well-devised plan at 
setting out, nor the ability to de- 
cide and act according to the cas- . 
ualties of the war. Now began 
in earnest the woes of the civil 
population in the north-west of 
France. Two immense armies were 
sweeping over the villages and 
fields, destroying or consuming the 
ripe harvest and spreading con- 
sternation and ruin. The con- 
queror was a little modest and re- 
morseful as yet, but.he soon learned 
how to make the civil . population 
fee] the weight of his hand. 

‘** All may yet be retrieved,” said 
the Emperor, in communicating his 
reverses to Paris; and the expres- 
sion coming from a leader more than 
half of whose forces had never yet 
come into collision with the enemy, 
seemed to show how little equal he 
was to the curing of these ills or 
the avoidance of worse. His words, 
if intended to carry comfort, were ir» 
terpreted in his capital in the darkest 
sense. His ministers, unable to face 
the excited citizens, resigned, and 
were replaced by an. incapable set, 
remarkable for. the facility with 
which they believed. impossible 
fables, and the mad, design on the 
success of which they staked the 
fate of the Empire. The Empress- 
Regent, who showed .more sense 
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and firmness than her advisers, was 
greatly to be pitied. 

The retreat of the French armies 
was without order, without definite 
design, and under no fixed control. 
The generals commanding corps d’- 
armée acted much as to each seemed 
good in his own eyes. It was.an 
instinct rather than concert among 
them which directed the march of 
the whole on the Moselle. In the 
midst of this confusion the Emperor 
relinquished the command-in-chief 
in the field, and Marshat Bazaine 
assumed that office. It seems to 
be a necessity in France to make a 
change of directors at a time of peril. 
They have but one remedy for all 
ills, civil or military—revolution. 
It has not worked so happily in their 
case as to encourage other peoples to 
adopt it. 

Marshal M‘Mahon, in his retreat 
from Woerth, effected communica- 
tion with de Failly, and these two 
leaders retreated by different roads 
upon Nancy, where Marshal Can- 
robert lay with 50,000 men. M‘ 
Mahon and de Failly were thought 
to be bringing 50,000 more, and 
there was much talk of defending 
the passes of the Vosges, when the 
Prussians—fondly represented as 
being crippled by their victories— 
should summon energy to come up. 
But this was only a stave of the 
dislocated ladder. No stand was 
made, and the beaten French retired 
upon Nancy. There was sounding 
talk, too, about a great battle to be 
fought before Metz, which was an- 
other stave that yielded to the 
slightest pressure. . With their own 
goodwill the French would have 
fought no battles before or near 
Metz. They left off talking of a 
battle on the Moselle, but were loud 
now concerning the next step of the 
ladder, which was Verdun. O 
Verdun accordingly the whole Im- 
perial army was to concentrate, 
Bazaine retreating ‘from Metz, and 
Canrobert and M‘Mahon from 
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Nancy, and then——. But the 
armies of M‘Mahon and Bazaine 
were not destined again to join 
each other. The former continued 
his retreat to Chalons, and at last 
to Rheims, on the way to Paris; 
but the latter was not permitted to 
move beyond Metz in the direction 
of the capital. He set out, it is 
true, but was encountered by the 
Prussian armies which, on the 14th, 
16th, and 18th of August, fought 
with him furiously. The French 
claimed to have been victorious on 
the two first days; but, whatever 
damage they may have inflicted upon 
their enemies, they were balked of 
their westward retreat, and therefore 
weighted with the consequences. of 
defeat. After the severe action of 
the 18th, which they can scarcely 
pretend to have won, they were fain 
to seek the shelter of the guns of 
Metz: a Prussian army of 200,000 
men remained to observe and be- 
leaguer them there; while the army 
of the Crown Prince, and a portion 
of that which had pursued the Em- 
peror to Metz, steadily followed on 
toward Paris. 

From the enormous forces which 
the Germans had in the field, it is 
certain that reinforcements from be- 
yond the Rhine were continually 
coming up to them. Notwithstand- 
ing battles and marches, their armies 
on the theatre of war were more nu- 
merous now than when the rivals, 
before a blow was struck, were fac- 
ing each other on the frontier. 
They entered the French territory 


with a perfect provision for main- 


taining themselves there, and for 
retreating in safety upon their own 
land, if retreat should be necessary. 
Everything seems to have been pro- 
vided for ; the co-operation between 
the. different branches of the army 
was. perfect ; and the discipline and 
organisation of the immense host 
was more remarkable than its suc- 
cesses, The King, on crossing the 
border, issued a proclamation to the 
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French people, wherein he said that 
he made war with the French Em- 

or and the French army, but that 

ench citizens should receive his 
protection as long as they did not 
render themselves unworthy of it by 
hostile attempts. Reading this dogu- 
ment by the light of subsequént 
events, it would seem to have been 
a very difficult task indeed for a 
Frenchman to purge himself of the 
unworthiness which it had in view, 
and which, to judge from the uni- 
versality of punishment, must have 
been like original sin. 

Just before the battles at Metz, a 
German army sat down before Stras- 
bourg, thus neutralising the force in 
that city; in observation also of 
Bitsche and Phalsburg, and other 
strong places which they were ob- 
liged to pass, they left adequate de- 
tachments. Indeed, the keeping open 
their communications must have em- 
ployed troops enough to have com- 
posed what the last generation would 
have considered a large army. 

While the retreat on Paris was 
being made, the Ministers of the 
Empress-Regent were continually 
receiving or inventing most favour- 
able intelligence, and devising the 
sagest plans, which they were com- 
pelled to keep secret lest the enemy 
should get a suspicion of them, and 
so escape the ruin which was being 
made ready for ‘him. Announce- 
ments and promises were made so 
often while affairs showed no sign of 
mending, that the people grew in- 
credulous: whereupon it became 
necessary .to do somethi 
and a plan was conceived, which 
for its folly was quite worthy of a 
place in the history of this ch 
campaign. Marshal M‘Mahon was 
to be reinforced from Paris, then to 
slip away to the north, gain a day’s 
or two days’ march upon the Prus- 
sians, turn their right flank, drop 
down by Thionville on Metz, and 
liberate Bazaine. The first Napoleon, 
by profound ruses de guerre, by in- 
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defatigable exertions, and by work- 
ing according to the nicest calcula- 
tions, was capable of carrying out 
such a design. But with such 
generals and such want of enterprise 
as were now the fashion—above all, 
with such a well-appointed, watchful 
enemy, how could such an attempt 
succeed? A god had decreed the 
ruin of a great French army, and 
sent this mad conception to produce 
that end. 

Marshal M‘Mahon reached Rheims 
before he diverged from the route 
to Paris; for, after fixing the great 
battle of deliverance first at Verdun, 
than at Chalons, then at Rheims, 
the staves of the ladder had suc- 
cessively given way, and no stand 
at all was made. De: Failly was 
with M‘Mahon, and reinforcements 
from Paris and the west—addi- 
tions which made his army up to 
some 120,000 men. If they had 
marched as straight upon Metz as 
the roads would permit, their pur- 
suers could reach the same fortress 
by a shorter route. But M‘Mahon’s 
march was to be on a loop, round 
the flank of the Germans, and, as 
the design has been stated, he was 
to be round the bend and between 
them and Metz before they were 
aware of him—that is to say, Von 
Moltke, who had not been shown to 
have made a blunder or to have 
overlooked a possible contingency 
since the war began, was to trudge 
innocently along with his face to 


‘Paris while the. astute M‘Mahon 


should be circumventing him. Not 
an effort is known to have been 
made to deceive or amuse the ‘Prus- 
sians. The scheme makes one think 
again of nursery days—“ You mustn't 
see till I'm over there, and then you 
must turn round and be caught.” 
The mere rashness of M‘Mahon’s 
move did, however, gain for him 
some advantage in point of time. 
The Germans, never conceiving such 
folly, certainly did continue their 
westward march after M‘Mahon 
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had turned his columns to the 
north. Paris was in the secret. 
Paris knew of, and exulted in, the 
masterly stratagem. And, when 
M‘Mahon was known to be some 
thirty-six hours in advance, there 
was no further concealment; the 
rescue of Bazaine and the annihila- 
tion of the Prussians were discount- 
ed atonce on the Boulevards—and 
in other places too, where men could 
et be misled by French assurance. 
When Wellington at Salamanca 
saw Marmont’s circuitous move, he 
is said to have exclaimed, “ Now I 
have him!” Whatever Von Moltke 
said when he heard of M‘Mahon’s 
flitting, he too must have felt that 
he was sure of his quarry; for he 
had not waited till to-day to guard 
the northern passage. That some 
force from the north or west might 
try the passage by Rethel, Mont- 
medy, and Briey, was an obvious 
danger; and it had been met by 
the formation of a fourth German 
army ywnder the Crown Prince of 
Saxony, who was already guarding 
the ground when M‘Mahon set off 
to traverse it. And the Crown 
Prince of Prussia lost no time after 
he heard of the French army’s al- 
tered course in striking north after 
it and ascertaining its movements. 
M‘Mahon could not have hoped for 
success except his movements should 
be very rapid; and yet he did not 
advance with celerity. It was a 
bungling expedition from first to 
last; and the poor, blundering, and 
now almost unnoticed Emperor fell 
in with it somewhere on its march, 
and participated in its evil for- 
tune. 
M‘Mahon’s march was on Mont- 
medy. He left Rheims on 22d 
August. Waiting for him on the 
right bank of the Meuse, and watch- 
ing the dine between Sedan and 
Verdun, lay the Saxon Prince; 
coming rapidly up from the south, 
so as to cut across his line of march, 
spurred the Prince of Prussia, 


There was not an evidence of 
strategic ability or of ordinary 
prudence on the part of the 
French General in this supreme 
crisis. If he could have managed 
to throw his whole force on one of 
the princes there might have been 
some chance of escape for him; but 
such a course was far beyond his 
achievement. The disastrous events 
of the 30th and 3ist August, and of 
the 1st September, have been detailed 
so often and so minutely, that it is 
needless to repeat them here. M‘Ma- 
hon with a part of his force crossed 
the Meuse on the 29th; on the 30th, 
meeting the Saxon Prince near Car- 
ignan, he was stopped and then 
pushed back after a fierce encounter. 
On the 30th also, part of his force 


-which was yet on the left bank of 


the river, was taken in flank and 
beaten’ by a detachment from the 
Saxon Prince’s army, joined with the 
advance divisions of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, which had by this 
time come up. On the 31st there 
was some fighting; but the impor- 
tant event of that day was the arrival 
of the King and the Crown Prince 
of Prussia with numerous forces, 
which they spread out on the flanks 
of the French so as to leave only a 
retreat in a north or north-west di- 
rection possible. And on the morn- 
ing of the Ist September the Prus- 
sian line was still further extended 
round the flanks, so as completely to 
hem the French army in. There 
was a battle of a day’s duration; 
M‘Mahon was severely wounded; 
his army was thoroughly beaten in 
upon ; the victorious Prus- 
sians, posted in overwhelming num- 
bers all round, left to the ten 
troops of the Empire no chance of 
esca) Then followed the catas- 
tro: The Emperor. and all that 
remained of what had been an army 
of 120,000 men, surrendered. them- 
selves prisoners of war. 

So prepared for all accidents of 
war was the Prussian army—so thor- 
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oughly was it disciplined—that its 
marvellous success did not embar- 
rass it or shake its steadiness in the 
least. While an appointed staff saw 
to the disposal of the captives and 
the material prize, a brief rest of 
only two days was all that was allot- 
ted to the victors after their hard 
and most profitable work. The 4th 
of September showed the spectacle 
of these magnificent troops—more to 
be admired for their rigorous obedi- 
ence than for their deeds of valour 
—marching again: in dense columns 
upon Paris, in front of which city 
they arrived about the 14th of the 
month, there being no longer a 
hostile army to bar their progress. 
Here ends the first most brilliant 
chapter of the campaign. Up to 
this point the achievements of the. 
Prussians, taken altogether, are pro- 
bably without parallel. It was not 
simply that they won battles; the 
troops of other nations have done 
that. It was the state of prepara- 
tion, equal to every accident and to 
every requirement of the war, the 
entire absence of confusion or hap- 
hazard action, the grave disciplined 
devotion of the army, which were 
above all praise. Our instruction 
would have been larger could we 
have seen this host opposed by a 
worthy adversary, and subject to 
more of the vicissitudes of war. As 
it was, they carried everything before 
them, controlled the acts of the 
campaign according, as it seemed, to 
a deliberately -framed programme, 
and were hardly called upon for 
sudden decisions or ingenious com- 
binations. But we learned this 
much at any rate, that the nation 
that would excel in strength, or that 
would even maintain itself in honour 
in these days, must hold itself in 
every respect prepared for war, its 
officers and soldiers thoroughly in- 
structed, its arms of the newest and 
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the best construction, its material 
sufficient in both quantity and 
quality, and its departments of trans- 
port and supply perfectly organised 
and in harmony with the other 
branches of the service. If this can 
be done cheaply so much the better; 
but it must bé done. And we 
learned, besides, what it is to have 
war devastating a land. We under- 
stood. how in two months a smiling 
and a fruitful country might be pil- 
laged and trampled into a desert, 
and made to flow with tears and 
blood. We were terribly convinced 
of man’s power to undo the work of 
nature and of progressing industri- 
ous man, and to force back vast dis- 
tricts to the condition of primitive 
colonists. It is hoped, too, that we 
have been taught the prudence of 
insuring ourselves, be the cost what 
it may, against the invasion of our 
native land. Wecan do it, and we 
must.* « op : 

When Paris heard of the fate of 
the Emperor and his army, she flew 
to her accustomed stimulant, instead 
of calmly and wisely considering 
these mischances. As a weak man 
gains courage to endure evil from 
the dram-bottle, Paris wrought her- 
self to heroism by a political revo- 
lution. The Ministry dispersed; 
the Empress - Regent fled to 
land; a Republic was proclaimed; 
where everything was being cast 
into a chaotic vortex, the Imperial 
crown, as a matter of course, was 
tumbled in. A self-elected Govern- 
ment with the acquiescence of the 
country, assumed the powers of © 
state, and called itself the Govern- 
ment of National Defence. It pro- 
claimed itself pre-eminently a Gov- 
ernment of Peace; but it also pro- 
claimed that it would not purchase 
peace by relinquishing an inch of 
territory, or a stone of a fortress, 
which seemed a roundabout way of 





* See the paper, “Why is Prussia Victorious?” in our December Number, 
with which the writer of the present article quite coincides, ; 
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saying that it did not intend to 
have peace at all. But France likes 
the sound of the word Peace, though 
it may be careless about the thing 
signified. The Empire also was 
Peace ! 

The Prussian host coming up from 
the eastward ranged .themselves 
round Paris in the latter half of Sep- 
tember, and proceeded to form the 
investment. From this point, how- 
ever, the decision and the immutable 
purpose which had marked their 
proceedings are not so apparent. 
Though they no doubt intended to 
become masters of the city, yet they 
clearly hesitated so much about 
using the ordinary means for attain- 
ing that object, that they greatly 
hazarded their success. At first 
they appeared to think that famine 
alone would give them their desire ; 
and they sat looking at the city for 
three months without attacking it. 
At the beginning of 1871 they began 
to attack, as if despairing of their 
first plan. Now the attack, if to be 
made at all, should have been made 
in October. They obtained the sur- 
render at last, and so did not incur 
disappointment as regarded the re- 
sult; the prestige, however, which 
at first attached to their movements, 
declined after their arrival before 
Paris. { 

A negotiation for peace between 
Count Bismark and M. Jules: Favre 
was opened ; but as the Republicans 
would hear of no surrender of ter- 
titory, no peace was made, The 


Prussian band was drawn more 


closely round Paris, while the French 
Government made to the country 
unbounded promise of victory by 
means of the levies which Republican 
ardour was sure to evoke. The im- 
mense regular army of France had 
retreated before their enemies. One 
huge segment had surrendered and 
gone into captivity, and another 
segment, comprising nearly all the 
remainder, was shut up in Metz and 
neutralised, The few regular troops 


that remained were in Paris, and - 
these, it was agreed on all hands, 
were thoroughly demoralised. Yet, 
notwithstanding this collapse, armies 
were to start up at the touch of the 
Republican wand, whose achieve- 
ments should call back the glories of 
the first Revolution, annihilate their 
enemies, and restore its sanctity to 
the soil of France. However one 
might distrust the bombast that was 
uttered, it was impossible, before 
they had made their attempts, to 
prove that these loud talkers had 
really no resource, nd no rational 
hope of success. Now that the 
event is known, they lie open to 
having, by most unwarrantable de-. 
lusions, prolonged the miseries and 
aggravated the humiliation of their 
country. For the agony, and the 
exhaustion, and the arrest of civil- 
isation which France has undergone 
since the autumn, the Government 
of National Defence is responsible, 
rather than the sword of Prussia. 

As resistance @ [’ owtrance was now 
the cry, Paris was victualled and 
oherwise provided for the long and 
trying siege that was expected. Her . 
suburbs were ruthlessly defaced, and 
the timber of her beautiful woods 
cut down. The Germans were not, 
of course, allowed to establish them- 
selves around the walls entirely un- 
opposed, while the defending forces 
numbered 300,000 men, made up 
of troops of the line, National Guards, 
Mobiles, and marine artillery. Here 
and there the French troops who 
were found occupying positions out- 
side the fortifications attempted to 
make good their ground, but were 
invariably driven in. Once or twice 
the. garrison debouched into the 
plains, and tried the fortune of 
battle, which to them was in every 
instance heavy loss and discomfiture, 
and there were numerous small but 
unavailing sorties. The general re- 
sult showed the utter inability of 
the defenders to cope outside of the 
walls with the attacking forces. 
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The useless efforts attracted some 
attention when they were made, 
but they had so little effect in re- 
spect to the siege that they are not 
worth recounting in detail. Mean- 
while the Government put a pres- 
sure upon the country, and began 
to assemble an army “behind the 
Loire,” as the saying was, from 
which army, being a Republican 
and not an Imperial force, immense 
exploits were promised.. The Gov- 
ernment, or the principal members 
of it, before the capital was wholly 
invested, rnidha from Paris to 
Tours. General Trochu, the com- 
mandant of Paris, was said to be ex- 
hibiting prodigious energy in train- 
ing within the walls the immense 
force which was to be used for the 
defence, and which, co-operating 
vigorously with the army of the 
Loire, would, it was hoped, occupy 
the Germans rather more closely 
than they might desire. 

Towards the end of September 
came the news that Strasbourg had 
surrendered on the 27th. It had 
stood a siege of some forty-eight 
days, whereof the attack does not 
seem to have been very vigorously 
conducted, nor the defence to have 
had any very brilliant episode. Nev- 
ertheless the passive courage of the 
defenders was respectable, and the 
capitulation of the town an evil for 
France, as it set free between 20,000 
and 30,000 German soldiers who 
had been besieging, and it opened 
another way from Germany into 
France, exposing more of the eastern 
departments to be ravaged by the 
enemy. 450 French officers and 
17,000 soldiers surrendered. It was 
still strongly in favour of the French 
that Metz continued to hold out. The 
force there imprisoned, if it could do 
nothing more, at least occupied 
200,000 Germans in watching it; 
and if anything was.to be done on 
the Loire or elsewhere, it was plainly 
desirable to do it before these Ger- 
mans should be disposable in other 
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directions. Besides the army of the 
Loire an army of Lyons was an- 
nounced, as also levies in the east 
of France. The first mentioned be- 
gan to take some form under the 
command’ of General de la Motte 
Rouge, and notices of its distribu- 
tion and movements were regularly 
given. ; 

Balloons were in this siege used 
for escaping from Paris, and for 
emitting intelligence therefrom. 
Great éclat attached to one aerial 
voyage by which M. Gambetta, who 
was Minister of the Interior at the 
birth of the Republic, arrived safel 
at Amiens from Paris, on ‘the sth 
October. He came to awaken the 
Departments to the necessity for in- 
stant, general, and unremitting ex- 
ertion if Paris was to be saved, and 
France to be victorious. He ‘pro- 
claimed and exhorted, and he did 
more than this; he undertook the 
direction of things military, becom- 
ing, in fact, War Minister; ordered 
levies and equipments, set up and 
put down commanders, and gave a 
decided impetus to the kind of mili- 
tary exertion of which the co 
was yet capable. Of what value 
this reanimation was we know now. 
At the time of M. Gambetta’s de- 
scent from the upper air, it raised 
new hope in many well-wishers of 
France who had been yielding to 
despair. About the same time came 
General Garibaldi, and offered his 
services to the Republic. They were 
accepted, and he received a com- 
mand in the Vosges. But almost 
the first intelligence after that which 
announced these energetic proceed- 
ings, was of disaster to all the 
armies. The army in the east of 
France, said to number 14,000 men, 
was attacked by a little army of 
Badeners, who, nothing daunted by 
the numerical superiority of their 
enemy, fought and signally beat 
him. It had now beeome the rule 
for the French to lose, and German 
troops of any quality did not hesi- 
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tate to engage them against odds, so 
confident had they learned to be of 
the result. As to the Army of the 
Loire, it began to make itself felt 
by little excursions, thereby -chal- 
lenging the attention of the enemy, 
who, by drafts from the different 
armies, quickly composed a new 
corps, which was placed under the 
command of General von der Tann. 
This corps marched upon de la 
Motte Rouge, and the first event of 
the expedition was the unusual one 
of a slight French success. For 
some of the cavalry which covered 
the advance were set upon at Ablis 
by some /ranc-tireurs, and very 
severely handled. The combat there 
was, however, a subordinate affair, 
and did not in any wise arrest the 
advance of der Tann’s divisions, 
which fell in on the 8th October 
with the foremost brigade, and drove 
it back upon supports which came 
up, but in most disproportioned 
strength. The French, though over- 
matched, made a respectable stand, 
but were driven back *with heavy 
loss of prisoners and guns upon 
Orleans, which, however, they did 
not hold. De la Motte Rouge made 
a show of defending the city on the 
approach of Von der Tann, but un- 
successfully,and the Germans entered 
the place on the llth or 12th, in 
triumph, the French General disap- 
pearing from the scene. The army 
at Lyons could not make up its 
mind to become an army. Lyons 
seemed more intent on settling po- 
litical differences within its walls, 
than on contributing to the national 
defence. The army, if it had any 
existence save on paper, was entirely 
inoperative in the field. 

Thus the first burst of Republican 
energy was without any good re- 
sult. And although M. Gambetta 
did not cease to call succeeding and 
greater armies into existence, the 
fate of all was the same. They were 
swept away by the Germans; and it 
cannot be said that at any time they 
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had a chance of intercepting the 
siege of Metz or the siege of Paris, 
both which operations went steadily, 
if not rapidly, forward. Of course 
a success such as M, Gambetta pro- 
mised in the field would have dis- 
concerted the Germans grievously, 
and have forced them to look to 
their own safety and communica- 
tions, rather than to the reduction 
of fortresses. But they knew well 
what they were about, and, while 
employing the body of their force 
against these important cities, al- 
ways had a spare limb or two ready 
and able to frustrate the attempts of 
M. Gambetta’s armies. 

Although General de la Motte 
Rouge disappeared, the Army of the 
Loire did not disappear. Either a - 
second army rose from the remains 
of the first, or the army of de la 
Motte Rouge was only part of a 
greater army, which still was an- 
nounced, and which at length again 
took the field under the command 
of a mysterious chief, General 
d’Aurelles de Paladine, about whom 
we know about as much as we do 
of Melchisedec. He turns up of a 
sudden a full-blown General, his 
antecedents unknown, a romantic 
interest about his mission. He is 
said to be this personage and that 

ersonage, and sometimes, as Mrs. 
teint said of Cerberus, three 
gentlemen at once. He came, he 
saw, but he did not conquer; and 
he disappeared as mystically as he 
came on the stage. He, however, 
was, at his first coming, the chief 
hope of France. General Bourbaki 
had gone to reorganise the forces in 
the north, Garibaldi was preparing 
for a partisan warfare in the Vosges, 
when the world was astonished by the 
second memorable event of the war. 
Metz capitulated on the 27th October, 
three French Marshals and 178,000 
French troops thus becoming prison- 
ers of war, apd yielding up their 
arms and stores. This blow differed 
from the calamity of Sedan, inas- 
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-much as that it was expected. But, 
moderated as it was iy this fore- 
knowledge, it was still a most 
astounding event. Another huge 
army moved away as prisoners from 
the theatre of war, all hope gone of 
France having the aid of regular 
forces during the contest, another 
immense encouragement afforded to 
the invader, and the very darkest 
omens for besieged Paris ;—these re- 
sults followed when tlie fortress of 
Metz succumbed to famine. We 
did not turn aside from the narra- 


tion of events in the provinces to - 


note, as they occurred, incidents of 
the siege, and indeed the incidents 
are not remarkable. Bazaine’s army 
did not remain quiescent after it 
was driven upon Metz on the 18th 
August, but it did nothing to 
affect the result of the war. On 
the 81st August a sortie was made, 
intended, it was thought, to be 
in concert with an attack ex- 
pected’ to be made by M‘Mahon 
from without. But M‘Mahon was 
then in extremis at Sedan. On the 
27th September and the 7th October 
Bazaine made heavy sorties, the last 
of them a serious affair, but unsuc- 
cessful; and many’ minor assaults 
were also made upon the beleaguer- 
ing force, which nevertheless through 
all held its ground, and eventually 
attained its object. Of course this 
capture cleared the chess-board in 
a great degree. Expectation was 
,centred on Paris, on the calcula- 
tion how long it could hold out, 
and on the operations of the armies 
which still kept the field—hoping 
yet, amid the gloom of misfortune 
and of coming winter, to do some- 
thing for deliverance. Although 
from the 31st October to 31st 
January is as long a period as that 
which contdined the most stirring 
events of the war, this winter quar- 
ter, now that it is past, appears 
almost barren.’ Verdun capitulated 
on the &th November, Neu Brisach 
on the 11th of the same month, 
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Phalsburg on the 12th December— 
the fortresses thus passing one after 
another into the invaders’: hands. 
Neither the fighting without nor 
the sallies from within, ‘ although 
both frequently occurred, at all 
affected the progress of the siege of 
Paris, which went on with’ stern 
persistency. For many weeks the 
reading world was amused with 
accounts of the arrival of the Prus- 
sian siegé train, and the approach- 
ing commencement of regular si 
works ;- but week after week slipped 
away, and though distant batteries 
were constructed there was no sign 
of a vigorous attack. We have said 
before, and we say again, that the 
Prussians risked a great deal by this 
course. Great as was their superi- 
ority in so many respects, they were 
not secure from the many accidents 
which come sometimes to disconcert 
the very best laid plans. Had for- 
tune but smiled for a day or two on 
one of the French armies in the 
field and enabled it to sever the 
German communications, the raising 
of the siege, and possibly a difficult 
retreat through the snow, might have 
ensued. But the result has now 
justified all that was done. 
About the 8th of November the 
French Army of the Loire was in 
motion, and even achieved a slight 
success. For, being farmore numer- 
ous than the army of General von 
der Tann, it advanced upon Orleans 
where that General was, and obliged 
him to leave the town, and to retreat 
with some loss. But he was soon 
reinforced, and acting once more 
in concert with other corps. The 
Army of the Loire did not follow 
up its success. Meanwhile General 
Bourbaki, who had been organising 
troops in the north of France, was 
transferred to the east by M. Gam- 
betta. An army appeared in Brit- - 
tany, and Garibaldi was by this 
time in the south near Dijon. All 
these armies experienced reverses 
about the beginning of December. 
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The Army of the Loire was so crush- 
ingly defeated by a German force nu- 
merically far inferior, that for a long 
while it was said to have altogether 
dispersed. But it had not altogether 
dispersed. Chanzy, at the head of 
one portion, did some hard fighting, 
and kept the field near Le Mans; 
and Bourbaki, who from the east 
had joined d’Aurelles de Paladine, 
was near Bourges. D’Aurelles was 
not heard of as a leader again; but 
Chanzy and Bourbaki continued 
their campaign through December 
and January. Faidherbe succeeded 
to the command of the corps in the 
north from which Bourbaki had been 
removed ; and these names remained 
connected with the field operations 
until the armistice which followed 
the capitulation of the capital. After 
the signal defeat of the army of the 
Loire, the chief of the Prussian staff 
sent information of the event to the 
commandant of Paris. The latter, 
however, replied that Paris would 
defend itself independently; and 
Paris, without doubt, was led to en- 
tertain a belief of the state of things 
outside very different from the facts 
that were known elsewhere. One of 
these facts was, the increase of the 
German forces in France by a very 
large number—it was saic, 150,000 
men. Another effect of the defeat 
was, that the French Government 
removed from Tours to Bordeaux. 
The different armies in the field did 
not again cause much sensation till 
the very end of the year, and then 
General Faidherbe in the north took 
up the fighting, and was opposed by 
General Manteuffel. At first Faid- 
herbe, though he gave ground, main- 
tained pertinaciously that he had 
beaten the Germans; but it was soon 
apparent that the beating could have 
been theoretical only, as Faidherbe 
was in retreat to the north, whereas 
his object was to advance on Paris. 
Great hopes were then rested upon 
General Chanzy, whe was advancing 
on Paris from the south-west, and 
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whose guns the unhappy Parisians 
thought they heard as he pressed on 
to their relief ; but, alas! Chanzy had 
been taken in hand by the Duke of 
Mecklenburg and cruelly entreated. 
His army, if not annihilated, was 
dispersed and rendered incapable for 
a long time of being again formidable. 
General Bourbaki, though not so 
completely beaten as Chanzy, was 
making but a sorry fight of it near 
Belfort. He too claimed victories, 
while his movements too plainly 
appeared the consequences of defeat. 
In fact, the effervescence which M. 
Gambetta had excited in the Depart- 
ments was generally and effectually 
quelled just by the time when the 
distressed capital had borne the 
straitness of the siege to the last 
degree of endurance. 

From the middle of September, 
when Paris was invested, till the 
end of January when it became 
suddenly clear that the sad game 
was played out, the confidence of 
the city seems to have been very 
great. Its behaviour under trial 
was far better than any expected it 
to be. One not very violent at- 
tempt was made to overset the 
Government of National Defence, 
and that was the only political ebul- 
lition of consequence until the very 
end, when, as we have only lately 
been learning, there was again some 
disturbance. The deportment of 
the citizens during the siege appears 
to have been grave, as became the 
situation—not frivolous and reckless, 
not fanatically violent, but steadily 
determined and sanguine to a degree 
as long as there was the least ground 
or apparent ground for hope. The 
defence of the city was, on the whole, 
quite as good as could have been 
expected under all the circumstances. 
At first there was an idea that the 
garrison could sally and cut their 
way through the German line; and 
attempts were made on different 
occasions, but in vain, The first of 
these was on the 19th September ; 
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there were small sorties on the 23d, 
and a sortie in force on the 80th, 
none of them improving the con- 
dition. of the besieged. On the 80th 
November a sortie in great force 
under General Ducrot .sallied and 
attacked the three villages of Cham- 
pigny, Brie, and Villiers, of all which 
they obtained temporary possession. 
The fighting was very severe, and 
Ducrot’s force, though it retired 
under the shelter of. the guns, was 
for some days outside the walls. It 
is supposed that Trochu had notice 
of the advance at this time of the 
armies of the Loire, the north, and 
the east, and that the sortie was 
designed to co-operate with these. 
After all this fighting the invest- 
ment remained undisturbed, and, as 
we have seen, the armies were all 
disposed of. On the 19th January 
another grand sortie, supposed to 
have béen made to satisfy popular 
clamour rather than by the will of 
General Trochu, came out, and made 
an_unsuccessful attempt to dislodge 
the Germans. At the commence- 
ment of the siege the French worked 
diligently at the construction of 
auxiliary and connecting works, in 
some of which they established for- 
midable batteries, which might have 
added greatly to the strength of the 
fortifications. And towards the 
end of December General Trochu 
provisioned Mont Valerien, and 
ty: it, for the purpose, as 
was thought, of making it a citadel. 
One of the new redoubts, Mount 
Avron; became troublesome to the 
Prussians, who replied vigorously to 
its fire, and, to their surprise, found 
that it had been phone seem after . 
thirty-six hours’ fighting, on the 29th 
December. This abandonment re- 
mains a great discredit to the French 
troops. For the work was found to 
be remarkably strong and well pro- 
vided, so that a proper spirit would 
undoubtedly have turned it to great 
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account. It took a month to con- 
struct. 

After having once begun to fire at 
Mont Avron, the Prussians did not 
again desist from the use of their 
artillery. The three months’ block. 
ade and the trials of winter had 
evidently made them somewhat dis. 
trustful of their own plans, and a 
half-hearted attack was commenced 
on the forts and enceinte. Shells 
here and there fell within the city, 
causing more or less damage. But 
it may be assumed now that this 
expenditure of - projectiles did not 
in the least hasten the capitula- 
tion of the city. As long as there 
was food, on ever so small a scale, 
Paris resisted; when utter star- 
vation stared her in the face, she 
yielded. 

It should be the endeavour of 
France now, as it is the wish and the 
hope of all Europe, to bring this abo- 
minable war to an end. History will 
count up its battles and its gigantic 
operations, will tell of France’s hu- 
miliation and the cession of her 
territory. Fame will trumpet the 
German victories, as indeed she is 
bound to do, and name Prussia first 
among the nations in council as in 
the field. But in the homes and 
in the hearts of both the German 
and the French peoples, there will 
remain for many a day recollec- 
tions of this diabolical war, which © 
patriotism cannot cure, to which 
honour’s voice cannot minister. We 
may not refuse our sympathy to 
bleeding hearts; but justice will 
not be quite swallowed up in com- 
passion. We cannot forget the con- 
temptible quarrel out of which all 
this misery and destruction arose; 
and much as we may pity the in- 
dividual sufferers, we cannot forgive 
the unbridJed arrogance which has 
wantonly drawn a pall over Europe, 
and revived the feuds of barbarism 


in the nineteenth century. 
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THE SICK ARMY AND ITS DOCTORS." 


Some potent remedies are about 
to be applied to dhe British army 
without doubt. We seem all to be 
pretty well agreed about that. But 
somehow there is a lack of clearness 
about the disease or diseases. that 
we propose to cure, For want of a 
correct diagnosis physicians are get- 
ting a little wild: pills, potions, for- 
ceps, saws, knives, are pushed menac- 
ingly into view; the thought has 
ceased to be of what the patient 
wants: who shall be first to subject 
him to sharp treatment of some sort ? 
that is the question. - 

‘We quite understand that those 
who think proper to hate the army 
will be content to thrust at it, no 
matter how, provided they can da- 
mage it. We know, too, that to a 
dull aspiring politician, something 
which he can denounce ad libitum, 
to audiences who know nothing 
whatever concerning it, is too tempt- 
ing to allow him to reflect whether 
he says what is just or unjust. We 
pass these cases, but have a word 
for fair, well-intentioned Englishmen 
who may have heen wrought by 
iteratian to a belief that the army is 
whelly unsound, and that only the 
most energetic treatment can restore 
it. Of these men we would ask 
whether they have ‘definite ideas as 
to the evils with which they are 
ready to deal; whether these, when 
defined, are such as to render the 
army useless; or whether they 
merely make it not so good as it 
might be? If we should be met 
with the well-known cries, Purchase 
system, Dual Government, half-pay 
list, Efficiency with economy, and 
80 on, we remark that an army can, 
as we know, exist and do its work 
in spite of the ills which these cries 
indicate. »The loudest cries, then, 
do not point to a fatal disease— 
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some chronic complaints perhaps, 
but nothing threatening the life or 
the mind of the patient. And, after 
all, these cries do not show in what 
respects the imputed diseases cause 
incapacity or vicious qualities ; they 
only prove that there are some mat- 
ters connected with the service at 
which the public is highly indig- 
nant. Now we will endeavour to 
turn, for a moment, from the sensa- 
tional cries, and to direct attention 
to the patient. It is clear that be- 
fore we can determine to what ex- 
tent the army or anything else fails 
of its purpose, we must have a clear 
idea of what that purpose is. 
Defence, in the broad sense of the 
word, comprehends the great pur- 
pose of a British army. Our arms 
are carried abroad sometimes, but 
always in support of a defensive, 
not an aggressive, policy. Clearly, 
then, the first point to ascertain be- 
yond dispute in weighing the merits 
and demerits of our force is, Are its 
qualities and constitution (we say 
nothing of numbers now) suchas to 
give us reasonable reliance on its 
ability to protect us? If the answer 
be affirmative, then ,the evils cannot 
be considered of the first degree, 
they will be moved out of the list 
of highly dangerous diseases; and 
the answer may be promptly given 
without the least fear of contradic- 
tion. The army has never fled before 
our enemies ; has been always ready 
to sail or march to meet those ene- 
mies: does never move or manifest 
volition, except at the call of the 
State ; politically is as little felt as 
if it did not exist; ‘maintains its 
discipline and its skill in the use of 
arms. We assume all these points 
to be granted, and then say that 
the c cannot be of the gravest 
order. e have at least a reliable 
2D 
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defence ; whether of the most effici- 


ent and economical kind is another - 


question, but at any rate we have 
a machine which can do its work. 
Now this consideration, we feel as- 
sured, will calm the anxieties of 
dispassionate men, whenever it may 
recur to their minds. It will con- 
vince them that whatever room there 
may be for improvement, there is 
not that desperate disease which 
calls for desperate, instant, kill-or- 
cure remedies. On the contrary, 
there is so much of good in the 
service, that the preservation of that 
good is as important as the eradica- 
tion of evil. There is not the least 
difficulty in pointing out blemishes, 
and if the blemishes were merely 
superficial, there would be no diffi- 
culty in dealing with them. But, 
unfortunately, the remedies would 
have to go very near the core, and 
an unskilful physician in treating 
, one malady would be in danger of 
producing twenty. It is therefore 
of the first importance that those who 
prescribe should know thoroughly 
the constitution on which they de- 
sign to work; that there should be 
no undue haste in taking action, or 
_animus allowed to operate; that 
popular excitement should be as 
little as possible used in reference 
to the subject. 

Those who know the reasons why 
it is*dangerous to tamper with the 
constitution of, the army, have been 
very chary of giving those reasons, 
They have spoken mysteriously, and 
in parables. The consequence has 
been, an impression that they had 
no reason to give, that their own in- 
clinations or interests alone swayed 
them, and that their: oracular utter- 
ances were simply a cloak for their 
wilfulness, Thus this reticence is by 
no means wholesome, and one sees, 
at last, that to utter the plain truth 
would be the better course. We 
venture to be a little more communi- 
cative than some others have been, 
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and trust that in being so we shall 
not offend John Bullism beyond 
hope of forgiveness. 

In fact, then, it is the great de- 
gree of liberty enjoyed by the civil 
population of these kingdoms which 
makes dealing with the military 
body such a dangerous proceeding. 
We all know that there is nothing 
that the Briton prizes so much, no 
privilege which he exercises so ha- 
bitually, as his right to think, and 
speak, and act as he may choose 
within the broad limits of a most 
tolerant common law. He is free 
from restraint himself, and he ab- 
solutely hates and never tires of tes- 
tifying his hatred of, and of _.de- 
nouncing, everything that has the 
appearance of restraint, no matter 
what the purpose of the restraint 
may be. He is jealous, morbidly 
jealous, of authority. There is the 
greatest difficulty in getting him to 
submit himself fora moment, even 
that he may obtain his heart’s de- 
sire, so much does he loathe the 
appearance of enduring dictation. 
Whether he incline to work good 
or evil, or to be utterly idle, or to 
play the fool, he says as peremp- 
torily as Abraham’s seed that he 
was never in bondage to any man. 
We do not think that this overstates 
the creed and practice of the ciyil 
population. But now behold a 
marvel! interspersed among them 
reared in their homes, imbued ori- 
ginally with the same opinions, are 
to be seen an exceptional few who 
have learned to control their wills, 
their sentiments, probably . their 
very thoughts, in deference to the 
wills of superiors; who glory in, 
obedience, yet who have lost not a 
scintilla of the genuine Briton’s fire, 
but who rather, by not expending 
that fire at will, have a double por- 
tion ready for occasions where it 
may be called for. We have a 
perfectly tame and domesticated 
fighting organism, which can» be 
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wholly free and social during its 
leisure, but which ata call assumes 
its disciplined character, and stands 
ready to act by command. Think 
carefully, reader, what our peculiari- 
ties are, and you cannot but wonder 
how obedience in any form can co- 
exist with them. You can get but 
little from your servants or your 
workmen—for, as you know to your 
cost, the services which they render 
in return for wages, are not very 
cheerfully given, and are carefully 
distinguished from anything like 
a general obedience; and yet, by 
some means or other, you have of 
your own flesh and blood individu- 
als whose submission can be hearty 
and perfect. And pray do not 
think that this is a matter of course. 
Do not say, It is not necessary in 
civil life, therefore we don’t enforce 
it; but among soldiers, of course, 
everybody knows that there must 
be discipline, and so we all agree to 
have it,—for we agree to nothing of 
the sort. Not only does the British 


public not assist in maintaining the 


discipline of the army, but notori- 
ously it does its utmost when occa- 
sion offers to weaken that discipline. 


It takes part invariably with the: 


inferior against the superior. The 
discipline of our army is one of the 
curiosities of the nation. It exists 
in spite of a variety of national feel- 
ings, modes of thought, and habits 
quite inimical to it. 

It is very necessary that the 
above arguments should be consi- 
dered, because we believe that many 
of the soi-diswnt army reformers ima- 
gine that the eradication of every- 
thing objectionable is a very simple 
matter ; that after they have revolu- 
tionized the old - fashioned army, 
there will be no difficulty in recon- 
structing another having all its good 
points and none of its faults. If 

y they do not exactly sueceéd at first, 
they soon will succeed once they 
have begun to tinker; and, after the 
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second attempt if not after the 
first, after the third if not after the 
second, they will co eetige 3 produce 
a perfect article. They think only 
of removing the blots ; they hardly 
know what they undertake when 
they set about reconstructing the 
machine. The offer of certain 
wages, the promise of advancement, 
and so on, will, they think, procure 
a certain amount of service regulat- 
ed as may be required. But this is 
just where they would be liable to 
fail. -Service may certainly be got 
for wages, but can obedience ? 

And now to return to this obedi 
ent incongruity amid an independ- 
ent population. The secret of it 
lies no doubt in the constitution of 
the army, which is not a chance in- 
vention, not a natural or artificial 
aggregation, but a thing that has 
grown, a thing that in the course of 
centuries has become adapted to the 
temper of the people, finding out 
the mysterious channels through 
which alone, discipline can be made 
to circulate, and the subtile ties 
which link the leader and the fol- 
lower together. In the classes 
from which the different ranks. of 
the service are drawn may be found 


‘probably the explanation of how 


and why it is made to work under 
so many disadvantages. Some of 
the very abuses which, abstractedly, 
seem so glaring and intolerable, may 
be the main-springs of the organisa- 
tion. Indeed, those who know the 
sérvice can have no doubt that the 
discipline of the army is in great 
measure due to the personal influ- 
ence of the officers. It would be a 
poor recompense for some zealous 
army regenerator when he should 
have constructed an army after his 
own heart to find himself a Frank- 
enstein, the author of a dangerous 
monster. 

But we are not making this re- 
presentation with a view of deterring 
competent persons from improving 
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the service. Changes must come; 
and, provided they be well-consi- 
dered changes, we donot wish to 
avert them. But we do earnestly 
wish that popular passion may not 
be excited to rush wildly at the ser- 
vice; we wish that no aspiring 
politician may be allowed to make 
capital out of its defects, to turn its 
diseases to commodity. It should 
be meddled with by those only who 
know it intimately, who can tell 
where it can bear alteration without 
losing its distinctive character, who 
will still keep it at heart the same 
true servant that it has ever been. 
Having, as we hope, shown that 
the evils which afflict the army are 
not of the first magnitude, we will 
try to ascertain what these evils are. 
And, putting aside the attacks 
which proceed from pure envy, or 
cynicism, or from a desire to obtain 
political notice, we take the com- 
plaint that a large part of the army 
ts rather idle in time of peace to be 
the foremost, and to include a great 
many other complaints that are 
‘separately put forward. Idleness 
among the rank and file of the 
army naturally offends many who 
have to fill the idle mouths, and 
who do not quite see what good 
is ever to come of maintaining so 
many unproductive hands.  Idle- 
ness among the officers brings the 
purchase system into question, is 
really what induces the public to 
believe thearmy inefficient, is really 
the cause of many of the disabilities 
with which the dual government is 
charged. It.appears to us that this 
is the first thing to cure, that if it 
were cured much beside would be 
cured. The men could not well 


be idle if the officers be not so, it 
is pretty evident; but the benefit 
would reach further than that, as 
we will try to show. 

The only tenable objection to the 
purchase system is, that under it 
officers in ‘reality receive scarcely 
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the interest of their money in the 
form of pay, and so consider it only 
fair that they should be to a great 
extent masters of their own time 
while the country is at peace, 
Wherever amusement is going on, 
there, as a matter of course, area 
large proportion of military officers 
who appear never. to have business 
sufficiently pressing to prevent their 
attendance. And we must admit 
that, while in other countries offi- 
cers are devoting themselves to the 
improvement of the military service, 
and while confessedly our own ser- 
vice wants increased supervision and 
improved organisation in all its 
branches, the country has a right to 
complain that military officers should 
always find time at their disposal. 
And it is not merely the time dur- 
ing which he is really away from 
duty which is debited against the 
officer by the public. He has the 
unfortunate habit of making himsglf 
appear a much harder bargain than 
he really is. His affected avoidance 
of military subjects in conversation, 
which he designates ¥ talking shop,” 
and the anxiety which he shows to 
strip off his uniform as soon as he 
is released from duty, though they cr: 
known by the initiated to be mere 
silly fashions which accident or the 
love of change might at any time 
alter, yet appear to more distant ob- 
servers as signs of utter indifference 
to the profession. It is no wonder 
if, now and then, John Bull the 
paymaster is irritated at this. No 
wonder if he says, I must have men 
who will work at their profession, 
who will show some little pride in 
it, who will give up their time and 
thoughts to it. Anda great deal of 
this animadversion there is no doubt 
that officers have brought upon them- 
selves. They would seem to have re- 
versed Hamlet’s maxim, and instead 
of assunfing virtues which they , 
have not, to assume a want of virtue 
of which as a body they are not 
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guilty. We need scarcely pursue 
this part of the subject farther, as 
there are few to whom the reflection 
is suggested who cannot fill in de- 
tails for themselves. But there is 
another effect. of idleness not. so 
easy to trace to its source, and yet 
explanatory, as we believe, of a diffi- 
eulty that is cruelly perplexing John 
Bull, and the ministers and stewards 
of his mysteries. 

There is an antagonism extant 
between what are called the Depart- 
ments*of the army and the Combat- 
ant army. The Combatants accuse 
the Departments of being remiss, ob- 
structive, unjust in making charges 
and in questioning requisitions. The 
Departments, who are most or all 
of them accountants, complain that 
they have the greatest difficulty in 
getting demands, returns, accounts, 
certificates, &c., rendered at proper 
times, with. proper care, and in pro- 
per form, so much do combatant 
officers chafe at documentary labour. 
The combatant branches look to the 
Horse Guards authorities as their 
only legitimate rulers, and to the 
War Department as a sort of evil 
influence to which they are in some 
sort given over by the unhappy con- 
stitution of things.* The Depart- 
ments bewail the friction which is 
caused by the feeling against them 
and their work in barracks, and 
think with sorrow how smoothly 
things might go if regimental officers 
would only condescend to study 
War Office regulations, and recog- 
nise work which concerns stores, 
barracks, and payments, as equally 
legitimate with that which concerns 
military exercises and military dis- 
cipline. A great number of the dis- 
putes thus arising have eventually 
to be settled—perhaps fought out— 
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between the Horse Guards and the 
War Office; and hence, to a great 
extent, is the duality of the two 
branches, which need not be dual at 
all, if regimental officers were a little 
more disposed to work, and to con- 
sider what a complex duty the ad- 
ministration of an army is. No 
doubt there was a time when what 
is naw the work of the Departments 
of the army was a comparatively 
simple care. Either the command- 
ing officer received a round sum 
in money for providing what he 
thought necessary (as was the case 
with the “ Clothing Colonels,” only 
recently abolished), or else the 
officers who performed the duties 
of supply were attached to regi- 
ments, subject to the commanding 
officer, and obliged to manage things 
according to his will; receiving his 
powerful support when ‘they did so, 
and thus averting all serious obstruc- 
tion. In those days inferior officers 
were fain to be content with what 
the colonel thought to be sufficient 
for them or their men, and they got 
this without personal trouble. But 
the service has grown and 

the accessories have multiplied con- 
It is no longer possible 
for a regimental officer to take upon 
himself the various duties relating 
to shelter, transport, and supply ; 
neither would the country be con- 
tent to intrust these duties to an 
officer who is considered to have 
enough to.do without them. And 
accordingly, the different depart- 
ments of the army have come into 
being as a necessity, and to the 
benefit of all, as any reflecting sol- 
dier must perceive. For the i 
mental officers would not in the 
present day endure to receiye stores 
or provisions, tents or barracks, at 





* There is a Nemesis in this. The Ordnance was by far the best constituted 


and most skilfully worked Department that John Bull ever had. “The 


orse 


Guards and the Combatant army set upon it, destroyed it, and raised up in its 


place the War Department, which is going to swallow them up! 
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the discretion of an officer under- 
taking the whole for a round sum ; 
and yet they would gladly still en- 
joy that immunity from personal 
trouble which the old system al- 
lowed them. But this, of course, is 
impossible. If the rights and claims 
of individuals are separately cared 
for, some little trouble must be taken 
to show that each receives his due, 
and not more than his due, while 
all is as economically arranged as 
possible. This trouble is due to the 
public and to all concerned. It is, 
however, a considerable trouble, and 
if properly ‘encountered will be an 
appreciable addition to the routine 
business of a regimental officer. We 
have reason to think, however, that 
the necessity for performing such 
duties has never been recognised by 
the combatant officers; that their 
creed and their practice follow the 
theory that all such service as we 
now call departmental, should be 
done for them at their nod, and 
they be no further troubled concern- 
ing matters so much below their 
dignity. Now, at the bottom of 
this is the idea that the officer has 
a right to a great deal of leisure, 
and to resent as an invasion of his 
right all duty-calls which are un- 
connected with fighting, marching, 
discipline, or martial exercise. He 
is continually aggrieved because 
things are not properly and instantly 
done for him, he is unmerciful in 
his condemnation of the Depart- 
ments, and yet he will not heartily 
co-operate in making inspections, 
considering requisitions, adhering to 
forms, respecting regulations, and 
overlooking the economical consump- 
tion and use of stores. These du- 
ties, when done hastily and care- 
lessly, lead to misunderstandings, 
and the misunderstandings to squab- 
bles. And so the service halts. 

The blot has at last been hit: 

urchase of commissions is seen to 

e indirectly culpable in this mat- 
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ter, and many of those who perceive 
its complicity have come to the con- 
clusion that it ought to cease. The~ 
War Office, irritated by continual 
opposition and disputes, is inclining 
more and more towards those who 
are leading the crusade against pur- 
chase. The purchase system will 
soon, therefore, disappear, unless 
there be wisdom enough on_ the 
part of the public and on the part 
of the combatant officers to cure 
what is manifestly wrong without 
sweeping away what is manifestly 
advantageous in many respects. 
Under the purchase system has 
grown, and is maintained, that dis- 
cipline of which we have spoken; 
and by means of the system the 
service gets rid of men who find 
themselves unsuited to it, and a 
current of promotion is kept up. 
It would therefore be a great benefit 
if, without disturbing the system 
itself, we could abolish the idleness 
to which it gives rise. Authority 
can do a great deal in this respect; 
and if officers are wise, they will 
give up more of their time to their 
duties, and not be ashamed of ap- 
pearing to the public to take some 
interest in their profession. They 
will study the War Office regula- 
tions—which we admit to be a most 
intricate and endless study, for they 
are altered every two or three 
months—and cordially assist in 
carrying. them out. They do not 
wish the purchase system to cease, 
and if they will only cure the chief 
defect — namely, idleness — to which 
purchase gives rise, they will pro- 
bably be able to defy agitators and 
the enemies of their profession. 

We must not, however, leave our- 
selves open to be thought uncom- 
promising admirers of the War 
Office and its Departments, for we 
by no means consider them free from 
blame. The complexity of their 
regulations, and the continual start- 
ling changes in the methods of con- 
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ducting the duties, of proportioning 
the responsibility, and of keeping 
the accounts, are of themselves 
enough to try patience and shake 
confidence. It is certain that there 
is no controlling spirit within the 
walls of the office in Pall Mall; and 
‘that power, without the requisite 
knowledge or ability to decide, re- 
sides with an official who is blown 
about by every wind of doctrine, as 
mutable as fortune, inclining now 
before military, now before quasi- 
military influence, timid and tenta- 
tive, without purpose and without 
firmness. This want of an able re- 
solute head we can only point out 
and grieve over. But of the vagaries 
which that head is made to execute 
we can suggest some explanation. 
It will be remembered that until 
very recently the War Office had 
not even nominal power over the 
Combatant service; and that, now 
that it has got power, the power is 
too recently required to be at once 
fearlessly and beneficially wielded. 
Consequently, the acts of the War 
Department have been attempts to 
twist the regulations into a shape in 
which they will work smoothly— 
futile and endless attempts, of course 
because the fault did not lie in the 
regulations—it lay in the relations 
of the Combatants to the Depart- 
ments. 

But, in order to get a true idea 
of the condition of things, it should 
be noted that the War Department, 
besides promulgating and cancelling 
regulations, has taken another mea- 
sure for insuring some respect for 
its decrees, by appointing in all dis- 
tricts officers to represent it, and 
wholly devoted to its interests and 
ascendancy, as combatant officers are 
said to be to the interests and as- 
cendancy of the Horse Guards. By 
means of these controllers, as they 
are called, an influence counter to 
that of the purely military staff is 
raised up in every command: a 
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powerful advocate stands up to 
plead for War Department rights 
before general officers and adjutants- 
ge and to point to regulations 
and insist that they be regarded. 
This plan, clever to a certain extent, 
certainly does. negative a great deal 
of evil, and override a great many 
difficulties, simply by acting as 
checks and neutralisers; but they 
curb and restrain, they do not ob- 
tain co-operation ; and the animosity 
to them of the military staff, who 
have been accustomed to order 
things their own way, is said to be 
very bitter. Nevertheless the ope- 
ration of the controllers has been to 
our mind beneficial in securing pro- 
per respect for War Office require- 
ments; the fault of it would seem to 
be that it effects its object by an 
antagonism which, though it may, 
as long as peace continues, produce 
equilibrium, may yet bear bitter 
fruit soge day, when, after or during 
a successful war, our combatants are 
once more in the ascendant, bearing 
all before them, and seeking ven- 
geance for the fancied opposition 
and humiliation to which they have 
been subjected. How, if under such 
circumstances they should overthrow 
the control, and perhaps not the 
control alone, as they overthrew the 
Ordnance ! 

Again, we think it much to be 
regretted that the original idea of 
taking controllers from all branches 
of the service was departed’ from. 
There are substantial inducements 
to accept these appointments; and 
we believe that, if a few cavalry and 
infantry colonels had been turned 
into controllers, that expedient 
would have done more to open the 
eyes of both sides to the origin of 

e troubles than any they could 
have adopted; As it is, most of the 
controllers have been taken from 
the Commissariat and the Military 
Store branches, which were depart- 
ments already; so that there has 
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been no fusion or alliance, no in- 
spection of both sides of the can- 
vass. 

For the above reasons, we doubt 
whether the. controllers, though 
dominant to-day, will maintain their 
ascendancy. We. would largely 
prefer to enforce, in the first in- 
stance, a co-operation of the com- 
batant officers, which, once yielded, 
would probably be continued from 
a conviction of its necessity, and 
from an appreciation of the ends to 
be gained by it. If it can be proved 
that the late admirable achievements 
of the Germans were the work of an 
army divided against itself, whereof 
the regiments and staff on the one 
side, and the departments of trans- 
port and supply on the other side, 
simply balanced and counterchecked 
each other, so as to make a show of 
unanimity where there was no real 
consent or co-operation, then we 
will be hopeful of the succegs of the 
control scheme; but believing as we 
do that the Prussians won by a far 
wiser arrangement, we still desire to 
try means for producing complete 
harmony and joint action. 

To return to the purchase system 
—we have reason to, believe. that a 
large section of the country is 
strangely misinformed as to what 
that system really means. There 
are many, if we do not greatly 
err, who suppose that an officer can 
take his commission to market as 
he would his horse, and sell it to 
the highest bidder. The truth is, 
that the senior of the next rank be- 
low that of the seller has always 
the first right to purchase, suppos- 
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ing him to be thought fit for promo- 
tion by the authorities under whose 
observation and control sale and pur- 
chase invariably take place. If the 
senior cannot put down the regulat- 
ed sum, the opportunity of purchase 
passes to the next below him; and 
no officer by offering more than the 
fixed: price can overleap a senior 
who is ready to pay that  price., 
Payments beyond the regulation do 
certainly take place, but these are 
generally made as inducements to 
an officer .to retire whom the regu- 
lated allowance would not induce; 
they do not alter the established 
order of succession. For example, 
Major A. is half disposed to retire, 
and it is certain that whenever he 
may retire he .will be succeeded by 
Captain B., whgse. money, accord- 
ing to regulation, is ready, and who 
is the senior captain. But Captain 
B. is very anxious indeed for the 
step, and is willing to pay some 
thing to put an end to Major A.’s 
indecision: he therefore tells him 
privately that if he will retire at 
once he will give him a douceur 
over and above the regulation. 
Mark, however, that no other cap- 
tain. could do this to the prejudice 
of Captain B, Major A. may retire 
or not retire; but whenever he does 
retire, Captain B. must succeed him.* 

Promotion by seniority or promo- 
tion by merit is to be the rule when 
promotion by purchase shall be 
abolished, but the reformers don’t 
seem to know which.t That they 
have not some ready substitute. of 
good promise to replace the system 
which they would extinguish is not- 





* To show how entirely this question of purchase is misunderstood,we quote 
the following, published since the text above was in type, in a leader of the 
‘Times’ of 17th February :—* The regular army is supplied with officers under 
a system which, now that the Commission of last year has reported that the 
payment of over-regulation prices must be recognised, without disguise throws 
open the conmimand of regiments to the highest bidder among those who ‘can 


satisfy a few easy conditions of service.” 
Shall the blind lead the blind ? 


from a professed instructor. 


This is simply absurd, and it comes 


+ This was in type before the Secretary of State for War announced ‘the 
preference of Ministers for promotion by selection. 
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a good sign. It seems to argue that 
they are more intent on knocking 
down, at any rate, than on improv- 
ing — that it is more animosity 
against the service as it is than a 
wish to amend it which prompts 
their efforts. Once more, guarding 
ourselves against the supposition 
that we condemn all reform, we say 
that, before relinquishing the pur- 
chase system, we ought to have a 
clear idea of what we would estab- 
lish in its place, and a fair and rea- 
sonable expectation that the new 
method will be preferable to the 
old. To show the probable results 
of both the proposed methods we 
subjoin a few remarks on each. 

What the seniority system is can 
be learned from the promotion of 
the Artillery and Engineers. In 
these corps it is never rapid, and 
often discouragingly slow. Allter- 

,nate periods of stagnation and mo- 
derately - slow advancement have 
place. In the bad times the upper 
ranks are too old for work: there 
are grey captains and middle-aged 
subalterns. Despair drives away 
many of the disappointed, and 
death at last takes the old. The 
two together clear the way for 
young officers, and bring about a 
fortunate period. Any one who 
can recall the condition of the Ord- 
nance corps in the twenty years 
from 1825 to 1845 has a knowledge 
of a very gloomy epoch in their his- 
tory. The casualties and demands 
of the Peninsular War had pre- 
viously opened the way for the in- 
troduction of numerous aspirants, 

‘ whose prospects the peace suddenly 
clouded. The  field-officers and 
senior captains were nearly contem- 
poraries, and not yet old enough to 
make vacancies in obedience to na- 
ture’s law; the junior captains. and 
the subalterns were men of all ages 
from 45 to 18. The stoppage con- 
tinued until some of the eldest sub- 
alterns had registered twenty-five 
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years of service. Then—that is to 
say, about 1838—things began to 
look a little brighter through many 
hopeless captains leaving. the ser- 
vice. In due time Death began his 
work, and the seniors, being nearly 
of one age, succumbed to him in 
numbers. The old subalterns began 
to see a better prospect, but they, 
being already stricken in years, were 
not likely to cumber the upper 
grades long enough to injure the 
prospects of those below them. Ac- 
cordingly the officers who entered 
the service ia 1840 have enjoyed a 
tolerably even promotion. These, 
with thirty years’ service or there- 
abouts, and at the age of some 50 
years, now fill the highest regimen- 
tal grades, still fit for their wor 
and with the experience of a lon 
service. But as a majority of these 
are likely to last for a quarter of a 
century longer, the prospects of 
those who are now beginning, or 
who have scen a short service, are 
not flattering. By the time when 
the present field-officers shall have 
become aged men, another period of 
stagnation will be upon those below 
them, so that, in its turn, a bad 
time is imminent. A liberal sys- 
tem of retirement, or the accidents 
of war, may modify the operation. of 
the law, but the law nevertheless 
obtains of alternate tardy and mo- 
derate promotion. 

At the times when the upper 
ranks are too old for their several 
positions, it would be necessary, in 
case of the whole service moving by 
seniority, to meet the evil at any 
cost; and that the cost would at 
times be considerable there can be 
no doubt. To keep up a regular 
continuous stream of promotion 
there are no means except the com- 
pulsory retirement of men at a cer- 
tain age,—either at a certain age 
absolutely, or at a certain age for 
each rank. Probably the former 
would be better for the public, as 
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securing in some grade or other the 
best years of every officer’s life, and 
letting only his old age be burden- 
some. The plan of forcing only 
regimental officers of a certain age 
te retire seems not to be the best. 
To get rid of the oldest first—i.c., 
to insist on the retirement of the 
Generals—is the surest way to open 
the door for the gradual promotion 
of all. But even thus the country 
must face the burden of maintaining 
all officers who may have passed the 
retiring age (which, it is presumed, 
would be 65), from the date of re- 
tirement to the day of death. The 
retirement must be liberal, or the 
whole service will suffer for its in- 
sufficiency; and, to produce the 
greatest general benefit, retirement 
at the prescribed age should be an 
inexorable necessity for all. 

As to promotion by selection, 
what the authorities may consider 
best is hard to predict, but what 
officers themselves would say is not 
doubtful. They would prefer for- 
tune, or money, or the chances of 
life, as arbiters, rather than the 
opinion of an official, be he who he 
may. They have no belief that 
selections will be made fairly, and 
this distrust must render the person 
whose duty it may be to make selec- 
tions, as well as the officers inter- 
ested in that person’s choice, un- 
comfortable. Selection by a com- 
mittee has been suggested, but this 
would be worse than selection by an 
individual: the latter would, at any 
rate, feel that all responsibility of 
his acts rested on him, while, among 
the members of the former, respon- 
sibility would be frittered away so 
that each man’s share would be 
trifling. 

An idea of what promotion by 
selection would be, may be formed 
from observation of the selections 
made now for the Staff and the civil 
offices of the army. It is notorious 
that not merit but personal favour, or 
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connection, or political influence, or 
the habit of working with a particu- 
lar person, decides the appointments, 
In this way persons most unfit find 
their way to positions of high trust, 
where they do infinite mischief. The 
regulation limits the time of holding 
a Staff appointment to five years, but 
there seems to be an unwritten law, 
overriding the apparent regulation, 
by which an officer once appointed 
to the Staff scarcely ever returns to 
regimental duty. If not continued 
in his first appointment, he is trans- 
ferred to another. It would seem as 
if the habit of seeing him day by 

day, once begun, could never he 
dispensed with; and change would 
cause so great a disturbance to the 
august repose of the higher authori- 
ties, that it could not be thought of. 
Thus, simply because working with 
a strange officer may be disagreeable 
at first, hundreds are never allowed 
a chance of showing what they are 
good for, while a few continue to 
monopolise all the posts which are 
considered prizes. ‘There are at this 
minute many officers who have not 
taken any foreign service for up- 
wards of twenty years, they having 
been passed from one home appoint- 
ment to another during that period. 
It would be invidious to particu- 
larise cases, and for those who know 
the service it is not necessary to do 
so: they are only too well acquaint- 
ed, each in his own line, with glar- 
ing instances of men selected for no 
apparent merit, and sometimes in 
spite of notorious incapacity and 
want of desert, and of men _con- 
tinued in offices in defiance of re- 
gulations ; and for no apparent rea- 
son, except that these men have got 
into the way of doing the duty— 
have, by daily intercourse with those 
who.can give, or recommend for, ap- 
pointments, been able to plead for 
themselves, and that the superiors 
dislike the idea of strange men about 
them. 
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Of the two methods of promotion, 
that by seniority would be far pre- 
ferable to that by selection, provided 
only that a liberal and. inexorable 
system of retirement clear the lists, 
and bring men on’ to commands at 
the best time of life. 

Now, before they begin to pull 
down, our legislators should consider 
carefully the above things, and one 
thing more. To redeem all the 
purchased commissions fairly will 
cost the country seven millions. To 
institute a liberal system of retire- 
ment for the whole army—such a 
system as would be required if pro- 
motion were by seniority—would 
load the estimates with a huge an- 
nual non-effective charge, varying 
from time to time, as we have shown 
that the rate of promotion in the 
seniority corps varies. Why should 
all this money be spent if we can 
improve the present system so as to 
give us what we want? Now that 
the War Minister can impose his 
will upon the army, and that Parlia- 
ment can impose its will upon the 
War Minister, why not begin by 
insisting upon less leave, more (so to 
speak) domestic work, and the wear- 
ing of their uniform by officers ? 
Why not impress upon commanding 
officers the necessity of making their 
officers really and openly military on 


* pain of losing their own commands 


in case of failure? Why not let 
officers see that the opinion formed 
of their efficiency will be grounded 
on the will and ability they may 
show to deal with matters of finance, 
to economise stores, keep their bar- 
racks in order, &e., as well as on 
their knowledge of discipline and 
proficiency in drill? All this can be 
done without doubt, and could have 
been done long ago if the Hortse- 
Guards had had the will to doit. 
The consequence would be an im- 
mediate retirement by sale of a good 
many idlers who might very con- 
veniently be spared, while officers of 
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the right kind would remain and 
invigorate the profession. Scions of 
wealthy houses would reflect, before 
entering the service, whether or not 
they could make up their minds to 
the duty, and take their idleness 
elsewhere if they found it impos- 
sible to work. But this would not 
alter the class from which we officer 
our army: it would ensure only that 
out of the twenty candidates who 
are said now to compete for ev 
vacant commission, we should get a 
working officer instead of a scape- 
grace. Zealous officers would soon 
make their men productive in some 
way or other, so that the soldier 
should no longer be a sort of social 
blot. There would be harmony and 
co-operation in the seryice, which is 
what we want, and there would be 
efficiency with ten times more eco- 
nomy than can possibly be achieved 
if we undertake to buy up all com- 
missions, to pay the increased sala- 
ries which a new class of men would 
undoubtedly demand, and to main- 
tain evéry officer who may attain 
advanced age in idleness for a large 
fraction of his life. 

If we get the right kind of men, 
and a sufficient number of them, 
what matters it whether they rise 
by purchase or not? Remember 
that the service makes no complaint 
of purchase—does not consider it a 
grievance. It is only the reformers 
outside who, seeing what a promis- 
ing subject for declamation it af- 
forded, “go in” at promotion by pur- 
chase. You may, we are persuaded, 
get the right men without abolish- 
ing purchase. You would have ‘to 
move a hard-headed colonel or two, 
but still you may succeed. There 
is undoubtedly a disease, but we are 
not yet persuaded that the disease 
may not be successfully dealt with 
without tampering with the patient’s 
constitution, 

And now, having made admissions 
which will perhaps be considered 
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large, and revealed some matters 


which have no place in the burden 
of the old song that has been droned 
so pertinaciously for many seasons ; 
—having, we say, stated the case 
pretty broadly against the adminis- 
tration and officers of the army, we 
may perhaps be allowed to address 
a few words to another quarter, to 
a personage who, however astonished 
ape indignant he may look, is not 

together without soil in this mat- 
ter.- Stand up, John Bull. Look 
at those people in red, if you have 
the assurance to do it. You com- 
plain grievously, don’t you, of their 
shortcomings and inefficiency ? They 
are not the wares for your money, 
eh? You must have something a 
little more highly trained, something 
more like the real article than that ; 
something that can match the fo- 
reigner’s war-men. We've got the 
stuff, why slouldn’t we have the 
use of it? Now, supposing all your 
complaint to be just and reasonable 
—which it isn’t—will you be good 
enough to say what you have ever 
done to induce superior men to don 
your livery, or what you have ever 
done to attach and encourage the 
men that you have got? Do you 
ever manifest the least interest in 
them? Do you pay them decently ? 
Do you attend at all to their wants 
or their wishes? Do you ever, ex- 
cept in times of danger, when you 
feel your need of them, give them 
even a kind word? Do you not ra- 
ther take every: opportunity of show- 
ing how cordially you grudge what- 
ever you are forced to give for their 
maintenance? Do you not seek by 
every means to grind and pare to 
the lowest farthing the provision 
which is made for them? {s it not 
often made a boast by those who 
seek your favour, that they are 
ready and anxious to reduce the 
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service, its pay, its accessories, its 
rewards ; that they loathe the very 
sight of a soldier? And do you 
not continually select your repre- 
sentatives and your ministry because 
they hold your army in low esteem, 
and are anxious to despoil it? Do 
you not take every available oppor- 
tunity (saving always the times 
when you are frightened) of show- - 
ing your low appreciation of your 
army, and of putting indignity 
upon it? As for superior men, 
such as you now talk of hay- 
ing, what possible inducement 
have they to serve you? You 
say, and we admit, that to put 
you at all on a footing with your 
fellows, you must have in your 
armies some of the very best heads 
that you can produce; but, as we 
have asked you before,* what on 
earth should such men come into 
your service for? There is hardly 
any other profession in which they 
may not hope to find better appre- 
ciation for their talents and a bet- 
ter reward for their exertions. And 
these, your present defenders, with 
whom it is now a passion with you 
to find so much fault, have you ever 
thought of who and what they are? 
what it is that they do for you in 
exchange for the pittance and the 
insult which you are pleased to 
throw at them ? how their ordinary 
lives have nothing better in them 
than repeated banishment, endur- 
ance of the extremes of heat gnd 
cold, voyages, fatigues, losses, broken 
health? and how, in times of danger, 
they sacrifice all for you, ride into 
the cannon’s mouth as they would 
into another (yow know) mouth, lest 
you should suffer loss or injury ? and 
how they have ever wrought so faith- 
fully and effectually, that however 
negligent you may have been, what- 
ever risks you may have run, or 





* See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for December 1870 ; article, “ Thoughts sug 


gested by the War,” 
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perilous straits you may have been 
lured into by evil counsellors, yet 
you have always been brought safely 
through your troubles? You have 
enjoyed immunity for so long that it 
is to be feared that you look upon 
it as the consequence of a natural 
law, rather than the hard-won pur- 
chase of men’s blood and lives. 
You have received all this, but what 
have you done to deserve it? In- 
stead of criticising and abusing your 
troops, you ought to blush in their 
presence, and think it your supreme 
good fortune that any gallant men 
think it worth their while to serve 
so hard and penurious a master. 
You have nothing to say ? well, that, 
perhaps, is a hopeful sign, for it 
shows that you have some shame 
left. You may go down. 


It need hardly be said that much 
of this paper was written and in type 
before the Secretary of State for War 
expounded in Parliament the views 
of the Ministry with regard to our 
land defences, or it could not now 
be before our readers. We have 
time, however, to add a few words 
expressive of our disappointment 
. and regret at the miserable display 
which was so speciously unfolded as to 
obtain at the first announcement the 
. cheers of the House of Commons. 
Having stated our views so clearly 
in respect of purchase of commis- 
sions we will for the present only 
record our chagrin at finding that 
the only money additional to the 
expenses of last year, which the 
country is to be invited to allow, is 


to be spent for the vain, and, as we: 


think, mischievous, purpose of re- 
deeming officers’ commissions, while 
what we want, the real defence of 
the country, is absolutely neglected. 
For what is it that is promised to us? 
an increased militia (when we can 
get it), which is not to be embodied 
except for training, a paper reserve for 
the regular army, a small addition to 
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the Artillery—a good thing in itself, 
but altogether insufficient to uphold 
our position in Europe—a few regi 
ments recruited up to their owenaih, 
and there an end, for the rest is only 
pensioners and volunteers. The 
Minister seemed to understand the 
power of large numbers upon the 
House, for he dealt in hundreds of 
thousands; while in fact, if he 
be allowed to provide for us, we 
shall be at any time in this year 
1871-72, if a neighbour should think 
proper to behave as Russia did in 
1870, exactly in the helpless posi- 
tion that we were in then; and we 
know very well that then, on tak- 
ing account of our means, we learned 
to qur confusion that we could not 
put 50,000 men into the field, what- 
ever force there might be on paper. 
Now let us examine the figures with 
which the Commons were so easily 
delighted. The provision is for 
497,000 men—enough, one thinks, 
for all purposes of defence. But 
we are not allowed for an instant 
to enjoy the illusion that’ we have 
such a protection, for immediate- 
ly we find that in this number 
are included 170,000 volunteers ; 
80,000 second army reserve and 
pensioners (that is, if we can get 
the reserve) ; 9000 first army reserve, 
if we can get them; 14,000 disem- 
bodied yeomanry; 139,000 disem- 
bodied militia, of whom 45,000 
have yet to be raised; and then 
189,000 regular’ forces, of whom 
108,000 are to ®e, or supposed 
to be, in this country, when 
20,600 men who are to be added 
to different branches shall have 
been recruited. Thus the really 
available army is hoped or pre- 
tended to be 189,000 men at home 
and abroad; and of these we are 
told that. 108,100 will be at home. 
Now, if we deduct the 20,000 not 
yet all raised, it reduces the force 
at home to 88,100, made up, we are 
not told how, but doubtlessza paper 
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manufacture to a great extent ; for if 
in November last we were unable, 
as we certainly were, to turn outa 
fighting force of 50,000 men, 
whence can the additional 30,000 
have come during the winter? Pro- 
bably from the same inexhausti- 
ble stores from whence the 300,000 
breech-loading rifles were spirited 
last year. But, without waiting to 
see how this ingenious paradox will 
be made out, we confidently assume 
that we are in no respect stronger 
than we were in November last; and 
that even when we get, if ever 
we get, our 20,000* additional 
men and our 9000 reserve, we shall 
be, in comparison with our Conti- 
nental neighbours, not appreciably 
stronger than we were before; for 
29,000, even if they stood in the 
flesh instead of on paper, would 
not, when added to our present 
force, enable us to speak with our 
enemies in the gate without confu- 
sion. In short, the country, if it 


approves these army estimates, will 
have been defrauded of its proper 


defence. What we all demanded 
was immediate and sufficient de- 
fence; and we all said not long 
ago that the continued existence 
of the Ministry would depend on 
whether or not they should provide 
the defence. They have not pro- 
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vided it.. They have amused us 
with an expensive crotchet regard- 
ing commissions which adds nothi 
to our stbendties they have chan 
the source from which the com-. 
missions of militia officers shall 
emanate, which is a judicious 
change, but adds nothing to our 
strength; they have divided the 
reserve forces into districts under 
colonels on the Staff, which, though 
a satisfactory measure in itself, adds 
nothing to our strength; and they 
propose to promote officers by selec- 
tion, which is a most hazardous 
proposal, likely to ruin the service 
by jobbery and heart-burnings, but 
which again adds nothing to our 
strength. A paper army swollen 
to amazing figures seems to us as 
worthless as to Master Dumbleton 
seemed the names of Falstaff and 
Bardolph at the bottom of a bill. 
We “‘like not the security.” 

But it is not only the fact of the 
insufficient defence that we have to 
consider; we have to think also of 
the more dangerous fact which this 
insufficient defence reveals. It tells 
us that the safety and honour of the 
country are no more the care of the 
Government than they were when. 
the army and navy were being re- 
duced, or when we so disgracefully 
temporised with Russian insolence.t - 





* Some of the 20,000 would appear to have been already recruited before 
November, and wuld therefore be included in the 50,000 said to be then pos- 
sibly available, which makes the case worse for the Government. 

+ The difficulty we have felt in digesting the buffet received from Russia, 


and the Quaker-like submission with which it has been acquiesced in, has not 
been removed by the very singular but very frank explanation given by the 
Premier of the relations subsisting between the Government and the represen- 
tatives employed by them in their communications with foreign countries. 
That explanation we find thus set forth in the Parliamentary report of the 
‘Times’ of 17th February :— 


“MR. ODO RUSSELL’S DIPLOMACY. 


“Sir J. Hay.—I wish to ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
declaration made by Mr. Odo Russell to Count Bismark on the 21st of Novem- 
ber (contained in No. 76, page 45, of the correspondence respecting the Treaty 
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It tells us that what little has been 
done is simply to make a show, and 
that Ministers may keep their places ; 
that they have learned nothing and 
unlearned nothing by the stirring 
events of the last seven months ; and 
that they are at heart the same 
grovelling politicians as before, the 
slaves of Mr. Bright and the Peace 
party. Now it is a maxim of the 
Peace party, that if the armaments 
be but kept down the country can- 
not fight, be the necessity what it 
may ; and it would look very much 
as if we were being cheated into this 
feeble condition, so that if in the 
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course of the year there should be 
a cry for vigorous action, the country 
may be reminded, as it was in 
November 1870, that we have not 
the means of going to war. If, then, 
there were any meaning in what the 
country said, the Ministry have 
earned their dismissal, and should 
at once give place to other Ministers 
who will not only give us the re- 
quisite. number of forces, but on 
whom we can rely to make those 
forces a means of upholding the 
honour and insuring the integrity 
of the British empire. 

Thus much of the vital question 





of March 1856)—namely, that ‘the question was one which Mr. Odo Russell 
had frankly proved to Count Bismark was of a nature in its present state 
to compel us, with or without allies, to go to war with Russia,’ was authorised 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and what preparation Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had made in support of their threat, 

“ Mr. GLADSTONE.—The argument used by Mr. Odo Russell, as reported by 
him in the despatch referred to, was not one which had been directed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. In saying that I do not imply the slightest blame 
attached to Mr. Odo Russell, because it is perfectly well known that the duty 
of Her Majesty’s diplomatic agents requires them to express themselves in that 
mode in which they think they can best support and recommend the propo- 
sitions of which they wish to procure acceptance. I do not therefore blame 
Mr. Odo Russell ; but such was the fact, that it was not under any specific au- 
thority or instruction from the Government that the argument referred to was 
used by him.” 

This statement reminds us of the old story told by Isaac Walton of Sir 
Henry Wotton, who, when going on his embassy to Venice, passed through a 
German town, where, in the course of an evening’s amusement, he was asked 
to give a definition of an Ambassador. He accordingly wrote in an album 
these words :—‘‘ Legatus est vir bonus peregré missus ad mentiendum Rei- 
publice causa.” Of which definition he proposed this as the English transla- 
tion: ‘‘ An Ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country.” After an intervel of some years, Scioppius, a violent Romanist, got 
hold of the sentence and published it, by having it written on many of the 
windows at Venice as revealing the true principle on’ which Sir Henry, and his 
master, James I., conducted their diplomacy. James was highly displeased at 
this indiscreet jest,and was with difficulty prevailed on to forgive it, upon 
Sir Henry writing and circulating an ample apology, and disclaimer of any 
such view of an Ambassador’s functions. - 

Does our present Government openly avow and act on that conception of 
“the office of an Ambassador” which James was so indignant at having imputed 
tohim? Is there any difference between sending an honest man to tell false- 
hoods to foreign countries, and giving him permission and encouragement to 
use threats that are never to be followed up by his employers? The element 
of intended deception exists in the one case as well as in the other, though, 
fortunately or unfortunately, the clear and candid information now afforded 
lets the cat out of the bag, and will enable our foreign friends to estimate in 
future any similar menace by a British Envoy as a brutum jfulmen which need 
cause no uneasiness. ’ 
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of defence. Let us now look at 
some of the other proposed measures. 
Taxpayers ought at once to take 
note of the fact, that the new system 
of army promotion which Parliament 
has been invited to approve con- 
tains within it the certainty of heavy 
and lasting expense. As soon as 
promotion by purchase shall have 
disappeared, it will be necessary to 
increase very largely the pay of 
officers in the army. The miserable 
pay now given is the same as was 
allowed in the days of the Penin- 
sular War, when the value of money 
and the requirements of life were 
very different from what they now 
are. “Under the purchase system 
officers have not cared for this; but 
it will force consideration now that 
we are about to opén the way into 
the army for men who may have 
by their profession. 
Though much has been done for 
the health, comfort, and means of 
non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers, not the least move has been 
made for improving the pay and 
position of officers; and that, we 
. may rely on it, will now have to be 
done, to our immediate and perma- 
nent cost. Again, when the outlet 
which purchase afforded shall be 
taken away, all officers who may 
become old or broken must be pen- 
sioned. It is impossible to foresee 
to what expense this may lead us; 
yet when once we shall have abol- 
ished purchase, there will be no 
choice but to incur the expense— 
we must provide pensions, or no 
officer will enter the service. ~ 

If the officers of the army were 
polled, they would decide by an 
Immense majority against promo- 
tion by selection. It is most hate- 
ful to them, ard is likely per- 
manently to damage the service. 
Emulations and envyings, unjust 
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advancement, cruel neglect, will 
break up the harmony of. regiments, 
Not true performance of duty, but 
cultivation of political interest, will 
be the means resorted to by those 
who desire to get on. Foreign ser- 
vice will become in the hickest 
degree distasteful, because the hang- 
ers-on within reach of London 
will make the first application for 
vacancies, and secure them, spite of 
the merits of those who may be sery- 
ing abroad—les absens ont toujours 
tort. And we do not believe in 
any machinery that can prevent or 
check corruption in ‘this respect. 
The Minister may keep aloof in ap- 
pearance, and approve of promotion 
on only the best testimonials ; yet 
injustice will not only creep in, but 
will prevail. Do we not remember 
how ‘‘ Dowb” was taken care of ? 

We do hope that the public will 
pause—pause long before they con- 
sent to this useless change in the 
system of promotion. If they are 
anxious to get rid of seven or eight 
millions, we will suggest to them 
lower down a more profitable me- 
thod of doing so. 

We had thought that the country 
had emphatically pronounced for the 
ballot in regard to the militia. Mr. 
Cardwell says he can get men with- 
out the ballot, but that is to be 
seen; and he says that he can 
dispense with the ballot, because 
we are at peace, and we need not 
hurry our levies. But that is just 
where we are at issue with him. If 
England is at peace, Europe is not 
at peace. The balance of power has 
been violently disturbed, and no 
man can see when it may be even 
again, or how soon we may have to 
cast our sword into the scale, As 
we have taken occasion to say be- 
fore,* there will be no time for rais- 
ing troops by complex channels 





* *Blackwood’s Magazine’ for December, 1870—article, “Thoughts sug- 


gested by the War.” 
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after the gauntlet shall have been 
once thrown down and taken up. 
We ought to be pre red now, at 
once; and if we understand at all 
what the public voice has been 
saying all through the winter, it 
insists on the country being put 
into a respectable condition of de- 
fence with the least possible delay. 
Then the occasion is one for the 
ballot, and the ballot ought to be 
resorted to. 

The same fallacy, that this is 
really # time of peace, runs through 
the whole of Mr. Cardwell’s argu- 
ment. By it he defends all the 
tardy experiments of angling for 
first and second reserves, improving 
the militia and volunteers, attenu- 
ating regiments, &c. These things 
take time, and we want the de- 
fences as soon as we can get them. 
While the grass is growing the 
horse starves. 

And now, tired of blaming, let 
us find something (if under the cir- 
cumstances it be but a minor mat- 
ter) that merits praise. The divi- 
sion of the volunteers into sections 
of 15,000 to 20,000, each under the 
command of a colonel on the staff, 
will, if anything can, render them 
efficient soldiers in time. And the 
plan of strengthening the militia, 
and‘of giving to its officers the so- 
vereign’s commissions, has our full 
approbation, only we contend that 
the former should be effected by 
the very speediest means, The rais- 
ing of reserves, too, is a very proper 
endeavour, provided we do not count 
these reserves among our forces 
until we have got them. There is 
a story in ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights’ of a sultan who possessed a 
tent, which at idle times would 
fold up and lie in the hollow of his 
hand, but when he took the field, 
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would expand so as to cover his 
whole army. Now an army pos- 
sessed of the same qualities as this 
tent is what our Ministers are try- 
ing to constitate ; and possibly they 
may in time acquire one, and we 
wish they may. But in the mean 
time we strongly desire to havea 
respectable army raised immediately 
upon the old and approved ‘plan. 
On the whole, we are glad to be able 
to say that, provided we ever get an 
army, Mr. Cardwell has hit on two 
or three changes which may increase 
the efficiency of that army. 

It is very easy to find fault, people 
are apt to say; but can the critics, 
after all their condemnation, suggest 
anything better than that to which 
they object? If such a question 
should be asked in respect to our 
strictures on the Army Estimates, 
we say at once that we could pro- 
pose something much more satisfac- 
tory, and here is our scheme :— 

Ist, Give up the foolish plan of 
abolishing purchase ; vote the money 
or part of the money that it would 
cost for purposes of real defence. 

2d, Call out the militia at once, 
and keep it under arms until you 
have a sufficient regular force.* 

8d, Augment the militia by bal- 
lot, not by voluntary enlistment. 
Thus you may have 139,000 militia 
under arms in a month’s time, if the 
Minister’s figures can be relied on. 

4th, Recruit the regular army 
as fast as possible, and, as it increases, 
diminish the number of embodied 
militia. 

5th, Notwithstanding, and in ad- 
dition to, the above measures, try 
the scheme of completing the re- 
serve. If it bear fruit, well. And 
when you have available and effici- 
ent reserves, then, and not till then, 
attenuate your battalions. 





* See the article, “ What we may Learn,” in‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for 
February, where it is recommended, at page 137, that every militia regiment 
should serve through one continuous year. 
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Now our project will cost less 
money than that of the Administra- 
tion, and it will give us, instead of 
the realisation of a fancy, the sub- 
stance of many thousand soldiers 
armed in proof. If it were to be fol- 
lowed, we should immediately be 
able to assert our place in European 
councils. We should have a reality, 
and not a sham. And we should 
have a better chance of remaining at 
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peace than we have had since France 
and Prussia went to war. 

Shall we accept the Ministerial 
scheme, and be rendered, or kept, 
incapable of defending ourselves, and 
of resenting affront; or shall we insist 
on being armed to a degree becom- 
ing our standing in Europe, and 
proportioned to our large interest 
throughout the world? That is the 
question. 





